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COTTON AND SLATEET. 



SOUTH-WESTERN LOUISIANA AND EASTERN TEXAS. 

Naeoffdoohes. — In thia town of 500 inliabitanta, wg found 
there was no flour. At San Augustine we had iiiquireiJ in 
vnin at all tlic stores for refined sugar. Not satisfied with 
some blankets that were shown us, wb wore politdy recom- 
mended by the shopkeeper to try other stores. At each of 
the other stores we were told they had none : the only 

blankets in town we should find at 's, naming the 

one we Lad just quitted. The same thing occurred with 
several otlier articles. 

Houdon County. — This day's ride and the next were 
through a very poor country, clay or sand soil, bearing short 
oaks and black-jack. We passed one small meadow, or 
prairie, covered with coarse grass. Deserted plantations ap- 
peared again in gi-eatei' numbers than the occupied. One 
farm, near which we stopped, was worked by eight field bands. 
The crop had been fifty bales ; email, owing to a dry season. 
The com had been exceedingly poor. The bands, we noticed, 
came in from the fields after eight o'clock. 

The deserted houses, B. said, were built before the date of 
Texan Independence. After Annexation the owners had 
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2 COTTON AND 

moved on to better lands in the "West. One house he pointed 
out as having been the residence of one of a band of pirates 
who occupied the country thirty or forty years ago. They 
had all been gradually killed. 

During the day we met two men on horsebact, one upon 
wheels, and passed one emigrant family. This was all the 
motion upon the principal road of the district. 

The second day's camp was a few miles beyond the town of 
Crockett, the shire-town of Houston County. Not being able 
to find corn for our hors^, we returned to the Tillage for it. 

"We obtainfid what we wanted for a day's rest, which we 
1 for Sunday, the following day, and loaded it into our 
ipers. We then looked about the town for cur- 
rent provisions for ourselves. We were rejoiced to find a Ger- 
nmn baker, but damped by finding he had only molasses -calces 
and candies for sale. There was no flour in the town, except 
the little of which he made his cakes. He was from Ham- 
burgh, and though he found a tolerable sale, to emigrants prin- 
cipally, _he was veiy tired of Crocltett, and intended to move 
to San Antonio among his countrymen. He offered us coffee, 
and said he had had beer, but on Ohristmas-day a mass of 
people called on him ; he had " treated" them all, and they 
had finished his supply. 

We inquired at seven stores, and at the two iims for butter, 
flour, or wheat-bread, and fresh meat. There was none in 
town. One innkeeper offered us salt beef, the only meat, ex- 
cept pork, in town. At the stores we found crackers, worth 
in New York 6 cents a poijnd, sold here at 20 cents ; poor 
raisins, 30 cents; Manilla rope, half-inch, 30 cents a pomid. 
When butter was to he had it came in firkins irom New York, 
although an excellent grazing country is near the town. 

Trinity Boiiom.— On landing on the west sido of the 
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i EASTERN TEXAS. 



Trinity, we entered a rich bottom, even in winter, of an 
almost tropical aspect, Tlie road had been out through a 
cane-brake, itself a sort of Brobdignag grass. Immense ti'ees, 
of a great variety of kinds, interlaced theii- branches and 
reeled with their own rank growth. Many vines, especially 
huge grape-vines, ran hanging from tree to tree, adding to the 
luxuriant coufttsion. Spanish mo^ cluug thick everywhere, 
supplying the shadows of a winter foliage. 

These bottom lands bordering the Trinity are among the 
richest of rich Tesas. They are not considered equal, in 
degree of fetness, to some parts of the Brazoa, Colorado, and 
Guadaloupe bottoms, but are thought to have compensation in 
rehability for steady cropping. 

We made ow cauip on the e^e of the bottom, and for 
safeiy against our dirty persecutors, the hogs, pitched our 
tent witltirt a large hog-yard, putting np the bars to exclude 
them. The trees within had been sparingly cut, and we 
easily found fcent-poles and fuel at hand. 

The plantation on which we were thus intruding had just 
been sold, we learned, at two dollars per acre. There were 
seven hundred acres, and the buildings, with a new gin-house, 
worth nearly one thousand dollars, were included in the price. 
With the land were sold eight prime field-hands. A quarter 
of the land was probably subject to overflow, and the limits 
extended over some unproductive upland. 

When field-hands are sold in this way with the land, the 
family servants, who have usually been selected from the field- 
hands, must be detached to follow the fortune of the seller. 
When, on the other hand, the land is sold simply, the whole 
body of slaves move away, leaving frequently wives and chil- 
dren on neighbouring plantations. Such a cause of separation 
must he exceedingly common among the restless, almost 
nomadic, small proprietors of the South. 

B 2 
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AND SIuiTERY. 

But the vory ■word " aale," applied to a slave, implies this 
cruelty, leaving, of coui-se, the ci-eafcure's whole happiness to 
his owner's discretion and humanity. 

As if to give the lie to our reflections, however, the rascals 
here appeared to be particulai-ly joUy, perhaps adopting Mark 
Tapley'e good principles. They were astir half the night, 
talking, joking, and singing loud and merrily. 

This plantation had made this year seven bales to the hand. 
Tlie water for the house, we noticed, was brought upon heads 
a quarter of a mile, from a rain-pool, in which an old n 



At cm old Settler's. — The room was fourteen feet square, 
With battens of split boards tacked on between the broader 
opening of the logs. Above, it was open to the lufters, 
and in many places the ety could be seen between the 
shingles of the roof. A rough board box, three feet square, 
with a shelf in it, contained the crockery-ware of the es- 
tablishment; another similar bos held the store of meal, 
coffee, sugar, and salt ; a log crib at the horse-pen held the 
com, from which the meal was daily ground, and a log 
smoke or store-house contained the store of pork. A canopy- 
bed filled one quarter of the room; a cradle, four chairs 
seated with imtanned deer-hide, a table, a skillet or bake- 
kettle, a coffee-kettle, a frying-pan, and a rifle laid across 
two wooden pegs on the chimney, with a string of patches, 
powder-horn, pouch, and hunting-knife, completed the furni- 
ture of the house. We all sat with hats and overcoats on, 
and the woman cooked in bonnet and slrnwl. As I sat in 
the chimney-comer I could put both my bands out, one laid 
on the ofJier, between tlie stones of the fire-place and the 
logs of the wall. 

A pallet of quilts and blankets was spread for us in the 
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lean-to, just botween the two doors. We slept in all our 
clothea, including overcoata, hata, and boots, and covered en- 
tirely with bianketa. At seven in the morning, when we 
threw them off, the mercury in the thermometer in our 
saddle-bags, which we had used for a pillow, stood at 25" 
Palireuheit. 

We contrived to make cloaks and hooda from our blanketa, 
and after going through with the fry, coffee and pone again, 
aad paying one dollar ea«h for the entertainment of ourselves 
and horses, we continued our journey. 

Caldwell. — Late in the same evening we reached a hamlet, 
the " seat of justice " of Burleson County, "We were obliged 
to leave our horses in a stable, made up of a roof, in which 
was a loft for the storage of provender, set upon posts, 
without side-boarding, so that the norther met with no ob- 
struction. It waa filled with horses, and omB alone were 
blanketed for the night. The mangers were very shallow 
and narrow, and as the com was fed on the cob, a consider- 
able proportion of it was thrown out by the horses in their 
efforts to detach the edible portion. With laudable economy, 
our landlord had twenty-five or thirty pigs running at large 
in the stable, to prevent this overflow from being wasted. 

The " hotel " was an uuusuaUy large and fine one ; the 
principal room had gla^ windows. Several panes of these 
were, however, broken, and the outside door could not be 
closed from without ; and when dosed, waa generally pried 
open with a pocket-knife by those who wished to go out. 
A great pai't of the time it waa left open. Supper was served 
in another room, in which there was no fire, and the outside 
door waa left open for the convenience of the servants in 
passing to and from the kitchen, which, aa usual here at 
large houses, was in a detached building. Supper was, how- 
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ever, eaten with such rapidity that nothing had time to 
freeze on the table. 

There were six Tesans, planters and herdsmen, who had 
made harhonr at the inn for the norther, two Ga-man shop- 
keepers and a yoimg lawyer, who were boarders, besides our 
party of three, who had to be seated before the fire. We 
kept coats and Late on, and gained aa much warmth, from 
the friendly manner in which we di'ew together, as poasible. 
After ascertaining, by a not at all impertinent or incon- 
sidei-ate method of inquiry, where we were fi:om, wliich way 
we were going, what we thought of the country, what we 
thought of the weather, and what were the capacities and the 
cost of our fire-arms, we were considered as initiated members 
of the crowd, and " the conversation became general." 

The matter of most interest came up in this wise : " The 
man made a white boy, fourteen or fifteen yeai's old, get up 
and go out in the norther for wood, when there waa a great, 
sti'ong nigger fellow lying on the floor doing nothing. God ! 
I had an appetite to give him a hundred, right there." 

"Why, you wouldn't go out into the norther youi-self, 
would you, if yon were not obliged to ?" imjuired one, laugh- 
ingly. 

" I wouldn't have a nigger in my bouse tliat I was afraid 
to set to work, at anything I wanted him to do, at any time. 
They'd hired him out to go to a new place next Thursday, 
and they were afraid if tliey didn't treat him well, he'd run 
away. If I couldn't break a nigger of i-unning away, I 
wouldn't have him any how." 

" I can tell yon how you can break a nigger of running 
away, certain," said another. "There was an old fellow I 
used to know in Georgia, that always cured his so. If a 
nigger ran away, when he caught him, be would hind hia 
knee over a log, and lasten him so he couldn't stir ; then 
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lie'd take a pair of pincera and pull one of his toe-nails out 
by the roots ; and tell him that if he evei' run away again, 
he would pull out two of them, and if he run away again 
after that, he told them he'd puU out four of them, and eo 
on, doubling each time. He never iiad to do it more than 
twice — it always cured them." 

One of the company then said that he was at the present 
time in pursuit of a negro. He had bought him of a rela- 
tive in Miasissippi, and had been told that he was a great 
nmaway. He had, in (act, run away from his relative three 
times, and always when they caught him he was trying to 
gei back to Illinois;* that was the reason he sold him. 
" He offered him to me cheap," he continued, " and I bought 
him because he was a first-rate nigger, and I thought per- 
haps I could break him of nmning away by bringing him 
down to this new counfiy, I expect he's making for Mexico 
now. I am a-most sm-e I saw his tracks on the road about 
twelve miles back, where he was a-coming on this way. 
Night before last I engaged with a man who's got some fii'st- 
rate nigger dogs to meet me here to-night ; but I suppose 
the cold keeps him hack," He then asked us to look out for 
him as we went on west, and gave us a minute description of 
him that we might recognize him. He was " a real black 
nigger," and carried off a double-barrelled gun with him. 
Another man, who was going on by another road westward, 
ofiered to look for him that way, and to advertise him. 
Would he be likely to defend himself with the gun if he 
should try to secure him ? he asked. The owner said iie 
had no doubt he would. He was as humble a nigger when 
he was at work as ever he had seen ; but he was a mighty 
resolute nigger — there was no man had more resolution, 
" Couldn't I induce him to let me take the gmi by pretend- 

* Many freemen have been kidnapped in Illinois and solii intQ slaveiy. 
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e COTTON AND SLS.VEKY. 

ing i wanted io look at it or ^ometliin^ •' Id talk to him 
idniplo; make aa i£ I mte a stian^ei and a^l Ijm abont the 
road, and so on, and finnllj ask lum wkit lie hid got for a 
gim, and to let me iook at it The owner didn't believe 
he'd let go of the gim ; he ■nas a ni^gcr of •r.&ms — as much 
sense as a wliite man ; he was not one of your kmkey-headed 
niggers," The clianeea of catching him were discussed. 
Some thought they were good, and some that the owner 
might almost as well give it np, he'd got snch a start. It 
was tliree hundred miles to the Mexican frontier, and he'd 
have to make fires to cook the game he would kill, and conld 
travel only at night ; but then every nigger or Mexican he 
coidd find would help him, and i£ fae had eo much sense, he'd 
manage to find out his way pretty straight, and yet not have 
white follfs see him. 

We slept in a large upper room, in a company of five, mth 
a broken window at the head of our bed, and another at our 
side, offering a short cut to the norther across our heads. 

We were greatly amused to see one of our hed-room com- 
panions gravely spU in the candle before jimiping into bed, 
explaining to some one who made a remark, that he always 
did so, it gave him time to see what he was about before it 
went out. 

The next morning the gi-ound was covered with sleet, and 
the gale still continued (a pretty steady close-reefing breeze) 
during the day. 

We wished to have a horse shod. The blacksmith, who 
was a white man, we found in liis sliop, cleaning a fowling- 
piece. It was too d — d cold to woik, he uaid, and he was 

going to shoot some geese ; he, at length, at oar urgent 
request, consented to earn a dollar , but, after getting on hia 
apron, he found that we had lost a hhoe, and took it ofi' again, 
refusing to make a shoe whiie thi% d d nortlier lasted, 
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for any man. As he had no shoes ready maiie, he ahso- 
lutely tuined us out of the shop, and obliged us to go 
seventy-fiTfi miles furiJier, a great part of the way over a 
pebbly road, by which the beast lost three shoes before he 
coxdd be shod. 

This respect for the north wind is by no means singular 
here. The publication of the week's newspaper in Bastrop 
was interrupted by the norther, the editor mentioning, as a 
sufficient reason for the irregularity, the fact that his print- 
ing-office was in the north part of the house. 

Austin. — Before leaving Eastern Texas behind us, I must 
add a random note or two, the dates of which it would have 
been uncivil to indicate. 

We stopped one night at the house of a planter, now 
twenty yeai's settled in Eastern Texas. He was a man of 
some education and natural intelligence, and had, he told us, 
an income, from the labour of his slaves, of some §4,000. 
His residence was one of the largest houses we had seen in 
Texas. It had a second story, two wings and a long gallery. 
Its windows had been once glazed, but now, out of eighty 
panes that originally filled the lower window?, thirty only 
remained unbroken. Not a door in tlie house had been ever 
furnished with a latch or even a string; when they were 
closed, it was necessary to daw or to ask some one inside to 
push open. (Yet we liappened to hear a neighbour express- 
ing senous admiration of the way these doors fitted.) The 
furniture was of the rudest description. 

One of the family had just had a hsemorrhage of the lungs ; 
while we were at supper, tbb person sat between the big fire- 
place and an open outside door, having a window, too, at his 
side, in which only three panes remained, A norther was 
blowing, and ice fonning upon the gallery outside, Next day 
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10 COTTON AKD 

at breakfast, the invalid was unable to appear on aeconat of a 
" bad turn." 

Oq our supper-table was notliing else than tbe eternal fry, 
pone and coffee. Butter, of dreadful odoui', was bere added 
by exception. "Wheat flour they never used. It was " too 
much trouble." 

We were waited upon by two negi-o girls, dressed in short- 
waisted, twilled-cotton gowns, once white, now looking ae if 
they had been worn by chimney-sweeps. The water for the 
femily was brought in tubs upon the heads of these two girls, 
from a creek, a quarter of a mile distant, this occapatiou 
filling nearly all their time. 

This gentleman had thirty or forty negroes, and two legiti- 
mate sons. One was an idle young man. The other was, at 
eight years old, a swearing, tobaeeo-ehewing bully and ruffian. 
"We heard him whipping a puppy behind the bouse, and 
swearing between the blows, his &ther and mother being at 
hand. His language and tone was an evident imitation of 
his father's mode of deahng with his slaves, 

" I've got an account to settle with you ; I've let you go 
about long enough ; I'll teach you who's your master ; there, 
go now, God damn you, but I havn't got through with you 
yet." 

"Ton atop that cursing," said his father, at length, "it 
isn't right for Uttle boys to curse." 

" What do you do when you get mad ?" rephed tlie boy ; 
" reckon you cuas some ; so now you'd better shut up." 

In the whole jomney through Eastern Texas, we did not 
see one of the inhabitants look into a newspaper or a book, 
although we spent days in houses where men were lounging 
about the fire without occupation. One evening I took up a 
paper which had been lying unopened upon the table of the 
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inn Nvliere we were staying, and emiled to see how painfully 
ne^re items dribbled into the Tesas country papei-s, the loss of 
tlietug-boat " Ajax," which occurred before we left New York, 
being here jast given as the loss of the " splendid steamer Ocax." 

A man who sat near said — ■ 

" Keckon yonVe reaji a good deal, hain't you ?" 

" Oh, yea ; why ?" 

" Eeckon'd you had." 

" Why ?" 

" Yon look as though you liked to read. Well, it's a good 
thing, S'pose you take a pleasui'e in reading, don't you ?" 

"That depends, of ooarse, on what I have to read. I 
suppose evei-ybody likes to read when they find anything 
iuteresting to them, don't they ?" 

" No ; it's damn tiresome to some folks, I reckon, any Low, 
'less you've got the habit of it. Well, it's a good thing ; you 
can pass away your time so." 

The sort of interest taken in foreign affairs is well enough 
illustrated by the views of a gentleman of property in Eastern 
Texas, who was sitting with us one night, "spitting in the 
fire," and talking about cotton. Bad luck he had had — oidy 
foiu- bales to the hand ; couldn't account for it — bad luck ; 
and next year he didn't reckon nothing else but that there 
would be a generfd war in Europe, and then he'd be in a 
pretty fix, with cotton down to four cents a pound. Curse 
those Tm-ke ! If he thought there wodd he a general war, 
he would take eveiy d- — d nigger he'd got, right down to 
New Orleans, aaid sell them for what they'd bring. They'd 
never he so high again as they were now, and if there should 
come a general war they wouldn't be worth half as much next 
ear. There always were infernal rascals somewhere in the 
world trying to prevent an honest man from getting a living. 
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12 COTTON AND SLiTERY. 

Oil, if they got to fighting, lie hoped they'd eat eacli other 
up. They just ought to be, all of them — Turks, and Eua- 
sians, and Prussiaiis, and Dutcbmea, and Frenchmen — just 
be put in a bag together, and alung into hell. Thafc'a what 
he'd do with them. 



3 day, at tlie house of a womau who was 
brought up at the North, thai thei'e was much more comfort 
at her house than any we had previously stopped at, she told 
us that the only reason the people didn't have any comfort 
here was, that they wouldn't take any trouble to get any- 
thing. Anything that their negroes could make they would 
eat; but they would take no pains to inatruct them, or to 
getanything that didn't grow on the plautatiou. A neighbour 
of hers owned fifty cows, she supposed, but very rarely bad 
any milk and scarcely ever any butter, simply because hia 
people were too lazy to milk or chum, and he woddn't take 
the trouble to make them. 

This woman entirely sustained tbe assei-tion that Northern 
people, when they come to the South, have less feeling for 
tlie negroes than Southerners themselves usually have. We 
asked her (she hved in a village) whether ahe hired or owned 
her servants. They owned them all, she said. When they 
fii-st came to Texas they hired servants, but it was very 
troublesome ; they would take no interest in anything ; and 
she couldn't get along with them. Then very often their 
owneiB, on some pretest (ill-treatment, perhaps), would take 
them away. Then they bought negroes. It was very ex- 
pensive : a good negro girl cost seven or eight hundred 
dollars, and that, we miist know, was a gi'eat deal of money 
io he laid out in a thing that might lie right down the nest 
day and die. They were not much better either than the 
hired servants. 
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Fallcs up North talked about how badly the negroes were 
ti'eated ; she "wished they coidcl aee how much work her girla 
did. She had four of them, and she knew they didn't do half 
ao much work as one good Dutch girl such as she used to 
have at the North. Oh ! the negroes were the laziest things 
in creation ; there was no knowing how much trouble they 
gave to look after fchem. Up to the Noi-th, if a giil went out 
into the garden for anything, when she came ba«k she would 
clean hei- feet, but these nigger girls will stump right in and 
track mud all over the house. What do they care ? They'd 
just as lief clean the mud after themselves as anything else — 
their time isn't any value to themselYes, What do they care 
for the trouble it gives you ? Not a bit. And you may 
scold 'em and wMp 'em — you never can breali; 'em into better 
habits. 

I asked what were servants' ^vages when they were hired 
out to do housework ? They were paid seven or eight dollars 
a month ; sometimes ten. She didn't use to pay her gii-1 at 
the North but four dollars, and she knew she would do moro 
work than any six of the niggers, and not give half so much 
trouble as one. But you couldn't get any other help here 
but niggere. Northern folks talk about abolisliing slavery, 
but there wouldn't be any use in that ; that would be ridicu- 
lous, unless you could some way get rid of the niggers. 
Why, tliey'd murder us all in our beds — that's wliat they'd 
do. "Why, over to Fannin, there was a negro woman that 
killed her mistress with aa axe, and her two HtUe ones. The 
people just flocked together, and hmig her right up on the 
spot ; they ought to have piled some wood round her, and 
burned her to deatJi ; that would have been a good lesson to 
the rest. "We afterwards heard her scolding one of her girls , 
the girl made some exculpatory reply, and getting the best 
of the argument, the mistress angrily told her if she said 
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another word she would have two hundred lashes given her. 
She came in and remarked that if she hadn't felt so nervoiis 
she would have given that girl a good whipping herself; 
these niggers are so saucy, it's very trying to one who has to 
take care of them. 

Servants are, it is true, " a trial," in all lands, ages, and 
nations. But note the fetal reason this woman frankly gives 
for the inevitable delinquencies of slave-servants, "Their 
time isn't any value to themselves !" 

The women of Eastern Texas seemed to us, in general, fer 
superior to their lords. They have, at least, the tender 
hearts and some of the gentle delicacy that youi' "true 
Texan " lacks, whether mistresses of slaves, or only of their 
own frying-pan. They are overworked, however, as soon as 
married, and care gives them thin fac^, sallow complexions, 
and espr^sions either sad or sour. 

Another night we spent at the house o£ a man who came 
here, when a boy, from the North, His father was a 
meclianic, and had emigrated to Texas just before the war of 
Independence. He joined the army, and his son had been 
brought up — rather had grown up — Southern fashion, with 
DO training to regular industiy. He had learned no trade. 
What need? His father received some thousand acres of 
land in payment of his services. The son earned some 
money by driving a team ; bought some cattle, took a wife, 
and a house, and now had been settled six years, with a young 
family. He liad nothing to do but look after his cattle, go 
to the nearest town and buy meal and coffee occasionally, and 
sell a few oxen when the bill was sent in. His house was 
more comfortless than nine-tenths of the stahles of the North. 
There were several windows, some of which were boarded 
over, some had wooden shutters, and some were entirely open. 
There was not a pane of glass. The doors wore elraed with 
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difficulty, "We could see the stara, as we lay in bed, through 
the openings of the roof; and on all sides, in the walls of 
the room, one's aim might he thrust out. Notwithstanding, 
that night the mercury fell below 25° of our Fahrenheit 
thermometer. There was the standard food and beverage, 
placed before na night and morning. We asked if there was 
much game near him ? There were a great many deer. He 
saw them'every day. Did he shoot many? He never shot 
any ; 'twas too much trouble. When he wanted " fresh," 
'twas easier to go out and stick a hog (the very words he 
used) . He had just corn enough to give our horses one feed 
— there was none left for the morning. His own horses 
could get along through the winter on the prairie. He made 
pets of his children, but was cross and unjust to his wiiej who 
might have been pretty, and was afiectionate. He was with- 
out care— thoughtless, content, with an unoccupied mind. 
He took no newspaper — he read notliing. There was, 
indeed, a pile of old books which his father had brought from 
the North, but they seemed to be all of tlie Tract Society 
sort, and the dust bad been undisturbed upon them, it might 
have been, for many years. 

Manohae Sp^-ng. — We found a plantation that would 
have done no discredit to Virginia. The house was large 
and well constructed, standing in a thick grove, separated 
from the prairie by a strong worm-fence. Adjacent, withm, 
was the spring, which deserved its prominence of mention 
upon the maps. It had been tastefully grottoed with heavy 
limestone rocks, now water-stained and mossy, and the pure 
stream came gurgling np, in impetuous gallons, to pour 
itself in a bright current out upon the prairie. The foun- 
tains of Italy were what came to mind, and " Fontana de 
Manciocco " would have secured a more natmul name. 
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ETerything aboiit tie house was orderly and neat. The 
proprietor came oi.it to receive us, and bsued orders about the 
horses, which we felt, from theii- quiet tone, would be obeyed 
without oiar supervision. When we were ushered into a 
snag supper-room and found a clean table aet with wheat- 
bread, ham, tea, and preserved fruits, waited dn by tidy 
and ready girls, we could acarce think we had not got beyond 
the botmds of Texas. We were, in fact, quit, for some time 
to come, of the lazy poverty of Eastern Texas. 

Loioer Quadaloivpe. — Not finding a suitable camping 
place, we stumbled, after dark, into a large plantation upon 
the river bottom. 

The irruption of our train within the plantation fences 
caused a furious commotion among the doga and little ne- 
groes, and it waa with no little difficulty we could explain to 
the planter, who appeared with a candle, which was instantly 
blown out upon the porch, our peaceable intentions. Finally, 
after a general striking out of Fanny's heels and the master's 
boots, aided by the throwing of our loose lariats into the 
confused crowd, the growling and chattering circle about us 
was sufficiently enlarged and subdued for us to obtain a hear- 
ing, and we were hospitably received, 

" Ho, Sam ! Tou Tom, here ! Call your missus. Suke ! 
if you don't stop that infernal noise ITl have you drowned ! 
Here, Bill ! Josh ! some of you ! why don't you help the 
gentleman ? Bring a lantern here ! Packed, are you, sir. 
Hold on, you there ; leave the gun alone. Now, dear out 
with you, you little devOs, every one of you ! la there no 
one in the hoiiae ? St ! after 'em. Tiger ! Can't any of you 
find a lantern ? "Where's Bill, to take these horses ? What 
are you doing there ? I tell you to be off, now, every one of 
you ! Tom ! take a rail and keep 'em off there !" 
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In the midst of the noise we go through the familiar mo- 
tions, and land our saddles and hampers npon the gallery, 
then follow what appear to be the headmost negro to the 
stable, and give him a hint to look well out for tlie horses. 

This is our first reintrodnetion to negro servants after our 
German experieaces, and the contrast is most stiiltiiig and 
disagreeable. Here were thirty or forty slaves, but not an 
order could be executed withont more reiteration, and threats, 
and oaths, and greater trouble to the master and mistress, 
than would be needed to get a sijuadron imder way. We 
heard the master threaten hia negroes with flogging, at least 
six times, before we went to bed. In the night a heavy rain 
came up, and he rose, on hearing it, to aira.nge the cistern 
spont, cursing again his infernal niggers, who had turned it 
off for some convenience of their own. In the morning, we 
heard the mistress scolding her girls for having left articles 
outside which had been spoiled by the wet, after repeated 
orders to bring them in. On visiting tlie stables we found 
the door fastened by a board leaned against it. 

All the animals were loose, except the mule, which I had 
fastened myself. The rope attached to my saddle was stolen, 
and a' shorter one substituted for it, when I mentioned the 
fiicfc, by which I was deceived, until we wei'e too hr off to 
return. The master, seeing the horses had yet had no fodder, 
called to a boy to get some for them, then, countermanding 
his order, told the boy to call some one else, and go himself 
to drive the cows out of the garden. Then, to another hoy, 
he said, " Go and pull two or three bundles of fodder out of 
the stack and give these horses." The boy soon came with 
two small bundles. " You infernal rascal, couldn't you tote 
more fodder than that? Go back and bring four or five 
bundles, and he quick about it, or 111 lick you." The 
boy walked slowly back, and returned with four bundles more. 
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But on entering at night we wore ettuek witli the air of 
comfort that met na. We were seated in meking-chaira in a 
weU-fnmiehed room, before a blazing fire, offered watei' to 
wash, in a little lean-to bed-room, and, though we had two 
hours to wait for our supper, it was moat excellent, and we 
passed an agreeable evening in intelligent conversation with 
onr host. 

After his curiosity aboat us was satisfied, we learned from 
him that, though a young man, he was an oU settler, and 
had made a comfortable f(,rtiJi& by his plantation. His wife 
gave us a pictureaque aflcount of their waggon journey here 
with then- people, and described the hardshipSj dangei^a, 
and privations they had at first to endiu'e. Now they were 
far more comfortable than they could have ever hoped to 
have been in the State from which they came. They thought 
their farm the best cotton land in the world. It extended 
acroaa a mde of timbeTed bottom knd firom the river, then 
over a mile of bottom prairie, and included a large tract of 
the big prairie "for range." Their field would produce, ui a 
favourable season, three balea to the acre ; ord'inarily a bale 
and a lialf: the "bale" 400 lbs. They had always for more 
than their hands could pick. It waa much more free from 
weeds than the States, so much ao, that three hands would 
be needed there to cultivate the same area as two here; 
that is, with the same hands the crop woiild he one-third 



But so anxious is every one in Texas to give all strangers 
a favourable impression, that all statements as to the extreme 
prafit and healtlifulaess of lands most be taken with a grain 
of allowanc«. We found it very difficult, without impertinent 
pei-sfetence, to obtain any unfavourable facts. Persona not 
interested informed us, that fi-om one-third to one-half the 
cotton crop on some of these rich plantations had been cut off 
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by the worm, on several occasions, and that negroes snffered 
much with dysentery and pneumonia. 

It cost them veiy littie to haui their cotton to the coast or 
to get supplies. They bad not been more sickly than they 
would have been on the Mississippi, They considered that 
their steady sea-hreeze was almost a sure prevaitive of such 
diseases as they had higher up the country. 

Tliey always employed German mechanics, and spoke well 
of them. Mexicans were regarded in a somewhat unchristian 
tone, not as heretics or heathen, to he converted with flannel 
and tracts, but rather as vermin, to be exterminated. The 
lady was particularly strong in her prejudices. White follffl 
and Mexicans were never made to live together, anyhow, and 
the Mexicans had no business here. They were getting so 
impertinent, and were so well protected by the laws, that the 
Americnns would just have to get together and drive them 
all out of the coimtry. 

On the Ohoekolaie.—" Which way did you come ?" asked 
some one of the old man. 

"From ." 

" See anything of a runaway nigger over there, anywhar ?" 

" No, sir. What kind of a nigger was it ?" 

" A small, black, screwed-up-iaced nigger," 

" How long has he been out ?" 

" Nigh two weeks." 

" Whose is he ?" 

" Judge 's, up here. And he cut the judge right 

bad. Like to have killed the judge. Cut his yoimg master, 
too," ■ 

"Eeckon, if they caught him, 'twould go i-ather hard with 
him." 

" Beckon 'twould. We caught him oace, but he got away 
c 2 
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from Tis agaiii. We 'was just tying bis feet together, and he 
give me a kick in the face, and broke, I had my six-shooter 
handy, and I tried to shoot him, but every baiTel missed fire. 
Been, loaded a week. We shot at him three times with rifles, 
but he'd got too far off, and we didn't hit, but we must have 
ahaycd him close. We chased him, and my dog got clfffie to 
him once. If he'd grip'd bim, we should have got him ; but 
he bad a dog himself, and just as my dog got within about a 
yard of him, his dog turned and fit my dog, and be hurt him 
so bad we couldn't get him to run him again. We run him 
close, though, I tell you. Kun bim out of his coat, and hia 
boots, and a pistol he'd got. But 'twas getting towards dark, 
and be got inio them bayous, and kept swimmiag from one 
side to another." 

" How long ago was that ?" 

" Ten days." 

" If he's got across the river, he'd get to tJio Mexicans in 
two days, and there be'd bo safe. The Mexicans 'd take care 
of him." 

" What made him run ?" 

" The judge gave him a week at Christmas, and wben 
the week was up, I s'pose he didn't want to go to work 
again. He got unruly, and they was a goin' to whip 

" Now, bow much happier that fellow'd 'a' been, if he'd just 
stayed and done bis duty. He might have just worked and 
done liis duty, and his master'd 'a' taken care of him, and 
given bim another week wben Christmas come again, and he'd 
*a' had nothing ki do hut enjoy himself again. These niggers, 
none of 'em, knows how much happier off they are than if 
they was free. Now, very likely, he'll stai've to death, or 
get eliot." 

" Ob, the judge treats bis niggers too Idnd. If be was 
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strieter "with them, they'd have more respect for him, and be 
more contented, too." 

" Never do to be too slack with niggers." 

We were riding in company, to-day, with a California 
drover, named Eanfcin. He waa in search of cattle to drive 
a«ross the plains. He liad taken a drove before from Illinois, 
and told ns that people in that State, of equal circumstances, 
lived ten times better than here, in all matters of comfort and 
refinement. He had suffered more in travelling in Texas, 
than ever on the plains oriihe mountains. Not long before, 
in driving some mules with his partner, they came to a house 
which was the last on the road for fourteen miles. They had 
nothing in the world in the house bnt a few ears of com, they 
were going to grind in their steel mill for their own breakfast, 
and wouldn't sell on any terms. " We hadn't eaten anything 
since breakfast, but we actually could get nothing. The only 
oiJier tiling in the cabin, that could be eaten, was a pile of 
deer-aiins, with the hair on. "We had to stake our mul^, 
and make a fire, and coil around it. About twelve o'clock 
there came a norther. We heard it coming, and it made tm 
howl. We didn't sleep a wink for cold." 

Houston. — We were sitting on the gallery of the hotel. A 
tall, jet black negro came up, leading by a rope a downcast 
mulatto, whose hands were lashed by a cord to his waist, and 
whose face was horribly cut, and dripping with blood. The 
wounded man crouched and leaned for support against one of 
the columns of the gallery — faint and sick. 

" What's the matter with that boy ?" askod a amoMng 
lounger. 

" I run a fork into hia'fece," answered the negro. 

" What are his hands tied for ?" 
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" He's a runaway, sir." 

" Did you catch him ?" 

"Yes, air. He was hiding in the hay-loft, and when I 
went ap to throw some hay to the horses, I pushed the fork 
down into the mow and it stnick something liaid, I didn't 
know what it was, and I pushed bard, and gave it a tnm, and 
then he hollered, and I took it out." 

" What do yon bring him here, for ?" 

" Come for the key of the jail, sir, to lock him up." 

" What !" said another, " one darkey catch another darkey ? 
Don't beheve tliat story." 

" Oh yea, mass'r, I tell for true. He was down in our 
hay-loft, and so you see when I stab him, I have to catch 
him." 

" Why, he's hurt bad, isn't he ?" 

" Yea, he says I pushed through the bones," 

" Whose nigger is he ?" 

" He says he belong to Masa'r Prcst, air, on the Brazos." 

The key was soon brought, and the negro led the mulatto 
away to jail. He walked away limping, crouching, and writh- 
ing, as if he had received other injuries than those on his face. 
The bystandera remarked that the negro had not probably 
told the whole story. 

We afterwards happened to see a gentleman on horsebaok, 
and smoking, leading by a long rope through the deep mud, 
out into the country, the poor mulatto, still limping and 
crouching, his hands manacled, and hia arms pinioned. 

There is a prominent slave-mart in town, which holds, a 
laj-ge lot of likely-looking negroes, waiting purchasers. In the 
windows of shops, and on the doors and cohmma of the hotel, 
are many written advertisements, headed " A likely negro girl 
for sale." " Two negroes for sale," " Twenty negro boys 
for sale," etc. 
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South-eastern Texcis.—We were unable to procure at Hou- 
ston any definite mfonnation with regard to our proposed 
route. The known roads thence are those that branch noiiJi- 
ward and westward from their leyee, and so thoroughly within 
lines of biaineas does local knowledge He, that the eastern 
shore is completely terra incognita. The i-oads east wei-e said 
fo be bad after heavy rains, but the season had been dry, aiid 
we deterroined to follow the direct and the distinct road, laid 
down upon our map. 

llfow that I am in a position te give preliminary information, 
however, there is no reason why the reader should enter this 
region &s ignorant as we did. 

Our route took us by Havrisburg and San Jacinto to Liberty, 
upon the Trinity ; thence by Beaumont te the Sabine at Tur- 
ner's ferry ; thence by the Big Woods and Lake Charles to 
Opelousas, the old capital of St, Landry Parish, at the western 
head of the intrieatfi navigation from New Orleans. 

This large district, estendiag from the Trinity River to the 
bayoiK of the Missi^ippi, has, throughout, the same general 
characteristics, the principal of which are, lowness, flatness, 
and wetness. The soil is variable, but is in greater part a 
loose, sandy loam, covered with coarse grasses, forming level 
prairies, which are everywhere broken by belts of pine forests, 
usually bordering creeks and bayous, but often standing in 
islands. The surfiice is but very shghtly elevated above the 
sea ; I suppose, upon an average, less than ten feet. It is, 
consequently, imperfectly drained, and ia a wet season a large 
proportion ia hterally covei'ed with water, as in crossing it, 
even in a dry time, we were obliged to wade through many 
miles of marshy pools. The river-bottems, still lower than 
the genei-al level, are subject to constant overflow by tide- 
water, and what with the fiiUen timber, the dense undergrowth, 
the mire-qoage, the abrupt gullies, the patehes of rotten or 
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floating cordnroy, and three or four feet of diriy salt water, tlio 
roads through them are not such aa ono would chooae for a 
morning ride. The country is apareely settled, containing 
less than one inhabitant to the square mile, one in foui' being 
a slave. 

The many pools, throngh which the usual track took us, 
were swarming with venemous water-enakes, four or fi\a 
blafik moecasina often hfting at once their devilish heads 
above the dirty surface, and wriggling about om: horses' 
heels. Beyond the Sabine, alligator holes are an additional 
excitement, the unsuapicioua traveller suddenly sinking throtigli 
the treacherous surface, and sometimes falling a victim, horee 
and all, to the hideous jawa of the reptile, while overwhelmed 
by the engulfing mire in which he Im-ks. 

Upon the whole, this ie not the spot in which I slioidd 
prefer to come to light, bum, and expire ; in fact, if the 
nether regions, as was suggested by the dream-gentleman of 
T^achitoches, be " a boggy coimtry," the avernal entrance 
might, I should think, i,vith good probabilitira, be looked for 
in thK region. 

We passed, on both sides the Sabine, many abandoned 
farms, and the country is but thinly settied. We found it 
impossible to obtain any information about ix)ads, and fre- 
quently went astray upon cattle paths, once losing twenty 
miles in a day's journey. The people were chiefly herds- 
men, cultivating a Httle cotton upon river-banks, but oi'dinaiily 
only corn, with a patch of cane to furnish household sugar. 
We tiled in vain to pnrchase com for om' horses, and were 
told that " foUra didn't make com enough to bread them, and 
if anybody had com to give his horae, he carried it in his hat 
and went out behind somewhere." The herds were in poor 
condition, and must in winter he reduced to the verge of 
starvation. We saw a few hogs, converted, by hardship, to 
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fignres so lumatural, that we at Hist took thorn for goats. 
Most of the people we met were old emi^nts, from Soufchem 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and more disposed to gaiety and 
cheer than the Texan plantei-a. The honses siiowed a ten- 
deacy to Louisiana forma, and the table to a French style of 
serving the jerked I^eef, wliieh is the genei-al dish of the 
conntry. The meat is dried in strips, oyer smoky fires, and, 
if untainted and well prepared, is a tolerably savoury food. 
I hai-dly know whether to chronicle it as a border barbarism, 
or a Creolisra, that we were several times, in this neighbour- 
hood, shown to a bed standing next to that occupied by the 
host and his. wife, sometimes with tiie screen of a shawl, 
sometimes without, 

"We met with one specimen of the "Virginia habit of " dip- 
ping," or snuff-chewing, in the person of a woman who was 
otherwise neat and agreeable, and observed that a young 
lady, well-dressed, and apparently engaged, while we were 
present, in reading, went afterward to light her pipe at tlie 
kitchen fire, and had a smoke behind the house. 

The condition of the young men appeared to incline de- 
cidedly to barbarism. We stopped a night at a house in 
which a drover, bringuig mules from Mexico, was staying ; 
and, with the neighbours who had come to look at the 
drove, we were thirteen men at table. "When speaking with 
us, all were polit« and reepeetfnl, the women especially so ; 
but among one another, their coarseness was inci'edible. The 
master of the house, a well-known gentleman of the county, 
who had been absent when we arrived, and at enpper-time, 
came afterwards upon the gallery and commenced cursing 
furiously, because some one had taken his pipe. Seeing us, 
he stopped abruptly, and after hghting the pipe, said, in a 
rather peremptory and formal, but not uncouiteons tone: 
" Wiere are you from, gentlemen ?" 
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" From Beaumont, eir, last." 

" Beea out West ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Travelling?" 

"Ye^, sir." 

After pausing a moment to make up liia mind — 

" Wheie do you live when you are at home, gentlemen, 
and what's your business in this country ?" 

" We live in New York, and are travelling to see the 
country," 

" How do you like it ?" 

" Just here we find it flat and wet." 

" What's your name ?" 

"Olmsted." 

" And wliat's tliia gentlemiin's name ?" 

" Olmsted." 

" la it a Spanish name ?" 

" No, sir." 

He then ahruptly left us, and the yoimg men entertained 
one another with stories of iights and horse-trades, and with 
Tulgar obaeenities. 

Shortly he returned, saying — 

" Show yon to bed now, gentlemen, if you wish." 

" We are ready, sir, if you ■will be good enough to get a 
Hght." 

"AHght?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"AUffhi?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Get a light?" 

"Yes, sff." 

" Well " (after a moment's hesitation), " I'll get one." 

On reaching the bed-room, which was in a building adjoin- 
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ing, he stood awaiting our pleasure. ThanMng him, I turned 
to take the light, but his fingers were the candlestick. He 
continuecl to hold it, and six young men, who had followed us, 
stood grouped around while we undre^ed, placing our clothes 
upon the floor. Judy adyanced to lie down by them. One 
of the young men started forward, and said.^ 
"I've got a right good knife." 
"What?" 

" I've got a right good knife, if you want it." 
" "What do you mean ?" 

" Nothing, only I've got a right good knife, and if you'd 
like to kill tiiat dog, I'U lend it to you." 
" Please to tell me what you mean ?" 
"Oh, nothing." 

" Keep your dog quiet, or I'U kill her," I suppose was the 
interpretation. When we had covered ourselves in bed, the 
host aaid — ■ 

" I suppose you don't want the light no more ?" 
" No, air ;" and all bade us good night ; but leaving the 
door open, commenced feats of prolonged dancing, or stamp- 
ing upon the gallery, which were uproariously applauded. 
Then came more obscenities and profenitiea, apropos to 
fandango frolics described by the drovers. As we had barely 
got to sleep, several came to occupy other beds in our room. 
They Lad been drinking freely, and continued smoking in bed. 
Upon the floor lay two boys of fourteen, who continued 
shouting and laughing after the others had at length become 
quiet. Some one soon said to one of them — 

" Ton had better stop your noise ; Frank says hell be 
damn'd if be don't come in and give you a hiding." 
Frank was trying to sleep upon the gallery. 
"By — ■ — ;" the boy cried, raising himself, and drawing a 
coat from under the pillow, " if he conies in here, 111 be damn'd 
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if I don't kill him. He dare not come in here, I would like 
to see him come in here," drawing from his coat pocket a 

roTolver, and cocking it. " By , you may come in here 

now. Gome in here, come in here ! Do yon here that ?" 

(revolTing the piatiol rapidly) . ' ' damn me, if I don't kill 

you, if yon come near the door." 

This continued without remouistrance for some time, when 
he lay down, asldng his companion for a light for his pipe, 
aod continuing the noisy conversation until we fell asleep. 
The previous talk had heen much of knife and pistol lights 
which had taken pla^e in the county. The same hoy was 
obliging and amiahle the nest morning, assisting us to bring 
in and saddle the horses at our departure. 

One of the men here was a Yankee, who had hved so long 
in the Slave Stat^ that he had added to his original rural- 
isms a very complete collection of Southemisma, some of which 
were of the richest we met with. He had been in tiie Texas 
liangers, and, speaking of the West, said he had heen up 
round the head of the Guadaloupe " heaps and cords of tim^," 
at tlio same time giving us a very picturesque aecotmt of the 
county. Speaking of wolves, he informed us that on the 
San Jacinto theie yreis " any dimensions oi them." Obsti- 
nacy, in hia vocabulary, was represented by " damnation 
eiissedness." He was unable to conceive of us in any other 
light than as two peddlers who bad mistaken their ground in 
coming here. 

At another Louse where we stopped (in which, by the way, 
we ate our supper by the light of pine knots blazing in the 
chimney, with an apology for the absence of candles), we 
heard some conversation upon a negro of the neighbourhood, 
who had been sold to a free negro, and who refused to Hve 
with him, saying he wouldn't be a servant to a nigger. All 
agi-eed that he was right, although the man was well known 
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to be Hud to hia negroes, and wotild always sell any of tliem 
who wislied it. The slave had been sold because he woiildn't 
mind. "If I had a negro that wouldn't mind," said the 
woman of the house, "I'd break his head, or I'd aell him ; 
I wouldn't have one about me." Her own servant was stand- 
ing behind her. " I do think it would be bettei' if there 
wasn't any niggers in the world, they do behave so bad, some 
of 'em. They steal just lilce hogs." 

Sotdh-wesfern Louisiana. — Soon aff*r crossing the Sabine, 
we entered a " hummock," or tract of more fertile, oak-bearing 
land, known as the Big Woods. The soil is not rich, but 
produce cotton, in good seasons nearly a bale to the acre, 
and the Hmited area is fully occupied. Upon one plantation 
we found an intelligent emigrant from Mississippi, who had 
just bought the place, having stopped on his way into Tesas, 
because the time drew near for the confinement of hie 
wife. Many £n:ni3 are bought by emigrants, he said, 
from such temporary considerations: a cliild ia sick, or a 
horse eshai^ted ; they stop for a few weeks ; but summer 
comes, and they conclude to put in a crop, and often never 
move again. 

It was before reaching the Big Woods, that alligator-holes 
were first pointed out to us, with a caution to avoid them. 
They estend from an aperture, obhquely, under ground, to a 
lai-ge cavern, the walla of which are puddled by the motions 
of the animal ; and, being partly filled with water-, form a 
comfortable amphibioas residence. A hoi-seman is liable, not 
only to breaking through near the orifice, but to being pre- 
cipitated into the den itself, where he will find awaiting him, a 
disagreeable mixture of mire and angry jaws. In the deep 
water of the bottoms, we met with no snak^ ; but the pools 
were everywhere alive with them. We saw a great variety 
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of long-legged biids , apparently on friendly torms with all 
Uie reptiles. 

A day's joumey took us throngli the Big Woods, and across 
Calcasieu to Lake Cliaides. We were not prepared to find 
the Calcasieu a superb and solemn rivei', two hundred and 
thirty yards across and forty-five feet deep. It is naYigable 
for forty miles, but at its mouth has a bar, on which is some- 
times only eighteen inches of water, ordinarily thirty inches. 
Schooners of light di'aft ascend it, bringing supplies, and 
taking out the cotton raised within its reach. Lake Charles 
is an insignificant vUIage, upon the bank of a pleasant, clear 
lalielet, several miles in extent. 

From the Big Woods to Opeiousas, there was no change in 
the monotonons scenery. Everywhere extended the immensa 
moist plain, being alternate tracts of grass and pine. Nearer 
Opeiousas, oak appeaa^ in groups with the pine, and the soil 
is darker and more fertile. Here the land was mostly taken 
up, partly by speculatoi's, in view of the Opeiousas Railway, 
then commenced. But, in all the western portion of the dis- 
trict, -the land is stU! government property, and many of ths 
people squatters. Sales are seldom made, but the estimated 
price of the land is fifty cents an acre. 

Some of the timbered land, for a few years after clearing, 
yields good crops of com and sweet potatoes. Cotton is 
seldom attempted, and sugar only for family use. Oats are 
sometimes grown, but the yield is small, and seldom tiu'ashei 
from the straw. We noted one field of poor rye. So wet a 
region and so i,vaim a climate suggested rice, and, were the 
laud sufficiently fertile, it would, doubtless, become a staple 
production. It is now only cultivated for home use, the 
bayou bottoms being rudely aiTanged for flowing the crop. 
But without manure no profitable return can be obtained 
from breaking the prairie, and the only sj^tem of raanuiing 
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in use is tliat of ploughing up occasionally the cow-pens of 
ihe herdsmen. 

The road was now distinctly marked enough, but had fre- 
quent and embarrasaing forts, which occasioned us almost as 
much annoyance as the clouds of musquitoes which, east of the 
Sabine, hovered continually about our horses and onr heads. 
Notions of distance we foimd incredibly vague. At Late 
Charles we were informed that the exact distance to Opelousas 
was ninety-sis miles. After riding eight hours, we were 
told by a respectable gentleman that the distance from his 
house was one hundi'ed and twenty miles. The next evening 
the distance was forty miles ; and the following evening a 
gentleman who met us stated ficst that it was " a good long 
way ;" next, that it was " thirty or forty miles, and damn'd 
long ones, too." About toxa miles beyond him, we reached 
the twentieth mile-post. 

Across the bayous of any size, bridges had been constructed, 
but so rudely built of logs that the traveller, where possible, 
left them for a ford. 

The people, after passing the frontier, changed in every 
prominent character iatic. French became the prevailing 
language, and French the prevaOing mannei-s. The gruff 
Tesan bidding, " Sifc up, stranger ; take some fry !" became a 
matter of recollection, of which " Monsieur, la soupe est aervie,'' 
was the smooth substitute. The good-nature of the people 
was an incessant astonisliment. If we inquired the way, a 
contented old gentleman waddled out and showed ua also his 
wife's house-pet, an immense white crane, his big crop of 
peaches, hia old fig-tree, thiaiy feet in diameter of shade, and 
to his wish of " bon voyage " added for each a bouquet o£ the 
jessamines we were admiring. The homes were homes, not 
settlements on speculation ; the house, sometimes of logs, it 
is true, but hereditary logs, and more often of smooth lumljer. 
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with deep and spreading galleries on all aidea for the cooleat 
comfort. For form, all ran or tended to ran to a peaked and 
mMiy-chimcaeyed centre, with, here and there, a suggestion of 
a dormar window. Not all were provided with figs and jes- 
samines, but each had some inelosure betraying good intentions. 
The monotonoTis landscape did not invite to loitering, and 
we passed but three nights in houses by the road. The first 
vras that of an old Italian-French emigrant, known as " Old 
Man Corse," He had a name of his own, which he recalled 
for US, hot in forty years it had been lost and snperseded by 
this designation, derived from his birth-place, the island of 
Coraica, This mixture of nationahties in- language must be 
breeding for future antiquaries a good deal of amnsing labour. 
Next day we were recommended to stop at Jack Bacon's, 
and, although we would have preferred to avoid an Ameri- 
can's, did so ratlier than go further, and found our Jack 
Bacon a Creole, naraed Jacques Begmn, This is equal to 
Tuclapaw and Nakitoeh, the general pronunciation of Atta- 
kapas and Nachitoehes. 

The house of Old Man Oorse stood in the shade of oaks, 
figs, and cypresses, upon the hank of a httle bayou, looking 
out upon the broad prahie, It was large and comfortable, 
with wide galleries and doi-mar windows, supported by a 
negro-hut and a stable. Ornamental axe-work and rude 
decorative joinery were abundant. The roof was of large 
split shingles, much warped in the sun. As we entered and 
took seats by the fire, the room reminded us, with its big 
fixe-pkce, and old smoke-stained and time-toned cypress 
beams and ceiling, and its rude but comfortable aspect, of the 
Acadian fireside : 

" In dotpfu, wfirni by the wide-monthed fire-place, idlj the farmer 
Sat inMs elbow-cliair, and wa tolled how the ftames and the smoke-wreaths 
Stiiiggled togetliei', like foes in a burning city. Behind bim, 
Kortding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fautaaUc, 
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Dditod hifl own huge Bbadow, and vanished awHj into durknesa, 
Paces, clumsily carved in onk, oa llie back of his luTa-oIiair, 
laughed in the fliclieting liglit, and. the pewter platea on the dresser 
Oaughtandreflected theflame, aaahieldsof aimies II16 smisLine." 

The tall, elderly, busy housewife bustled about -with pre- 
parationa for supper, while we learned that they had been 
settled hei-e forty years, and bad never had reason to regret 
their eraigration. The old man had learnt EVench, but no 
English. The woman could apeak some " American," as she 
propaly termed it. Asking her about mnsquitoes, we re- 
ceived a reply in French, that they were more abundant 
some years than others ; then, as no quantitative adjective of 
suf&eient force occurred to her, she added, " Three years ago, 
oh ! heaps of mnsquitoes, sir, heajis I worse as now." 

She laid the table to the last item, and prepared everything- 
nicely, but called a negro girl to wait upon us. The girl 
stood quiet behind us, the mistress helping us, and practically 
anticipating all our wants. 

The supper was of venison, in ragofit, with a sauce that 
savoured of the south of France ; there was a side dish of 
hominy, a jug of sweet milk, and wheat-bread in loaf — the 
first since Houston. 

In an evening smoke, upon the settle, we learned that there 
were many Creoles about here, most of whom learned English, 
and had their children taught English at tlie schools. The 
Americans would not take the trouble to learn French. Thoy 
often intermarried. A daughter of their own was the ivife of 
an American neighbour. We asked if they knew of a dis- 
tinct people here called Acadians. Oh yes, they knew many 
settled in the vicinity, descended from some nation that came 
here in the last eentm-y. They had now no peculiarities. 
There were but few free negroes just here, but at Opelousas 
and NiggerviEe there were many, sonic of whom wero rich 
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and owned slaves, ttougli a part were unmixed black in colour. 
Tliey kept pretty mueli by themaeives, not attempting to 
enter white society. 

As we went to look at our horaeSj two negroes followed ua 
to the staHe, 

" Dat horse a Tennessee horse, mass'r," aaid one. 

" Tes, he was horn in Tennessee." 

" Bom hi Tennessee and raised by a Dutchman," said the 
other, sott« voce, I suppose, quoting a song. 

" Why, were yon bom in Tennessee ?" I asketl. 

" No, sar, I was bom in dis State." 

" How comes it you speak English so much better than 
your inaster ?" 

' ' Ho, ho, my old mass'r, he don' speak it at all ; my missus 
she apeak it better'n my masy'r do, but you see I war raised 
on de parara, to der eastwaid, whsir thar's heaps of 'Mericans ; 
so I lamed it good." 

He spoke it, -with a slight accent, while the other, whom 
he called Uncle Tom, I observed did not, I asked Uncle 
Tom if be was bom in the State. 

" No, sar ! I was bom in Yarginny ! m ole Varginny, 

mase'r, I was i-aised in county [in the West]. I was 

twenty-two year ole when I came away from tbar, and I've 
been in this eoanti-y, forty year come next Christmas." 

" Then yon are sixty years old." 

" Tes, sar, amoa' sixty. But I'd like to go back to Var- 
ginny. Ho, ho I I 'ould like to go back and live in ole 
Yarginny, again." 

'' Why so ? I thought niggei-s generally liked this coun- 
try best — I've been told so — because it is so waim here." 

" Ho, ho ! it's mos' too ■warm here, sometime, and I can't 
work at my trade hei'e. Sometimes ibr three months I don' 
go in my shop, on'y Sundays to work for nij-sef." 
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" What is yoiir trade ?" 

" I'm a blacksmith, mass'r. I iiaed to woik at blat.ksmrth- 
ing all the time in ole Viiginny, ironm' waggons, ami ahoem' 
hor3^ for the folks that work in the mineM But heie, can't 
get nothnn' to do. In this here sile, if you sharpen up a 
plough in the spring o' the yeai, it'll li-it dll siimmei, and 
horses don' want shoeing once a ytiai, here on the parara. 
I've got a good mass'r here, tho' ; the ole man ain't hard on 
his niggers." 

" Was your master hard in Virginia ?" 
" WeU, I woB hired to different mase'ra, aar, thar, afore I 
wos sole off. I was sole off to a sheriff's sale, mass'r ; I woa 
sole for fifteen hunerd an' fifty dollars ; I fetched that on the 
hlock, cash, 1 did, and the man as bought me he brung me 
down here, and sole me for two thousand two hunerd 
dollars." 

" That was a good price ; a very high price in those days." 
" Tm, aar, it was that — ho, ho, ho ! It was a man by the 
name of - - ■ ■, from Tennessee, what bought me. He made a 
])\Kiness of goin' roun' and buyin' up people, and bringin' 'em 
down here, specnlatin' on 'em. Ho, ho ! he did well that 
time. But I'd 'a' liked it better, for all that, to have stayed 
in ole Varginny. 'Tain't the heat, tho' it's too hot here 
sometimes ; but you know, sar, I was bom and ra^ed in Var- 
ginny, and seems like 'twoidd be pleasaiiter to live thar. It's 
kinder natmal to people to hanker arter the place they wos 
raised in, Ho, ho ! I'd like it a heap better, tho' this ole 
man's a good mass'r ; never had no better mass'r." 

" I suppose you became a Catholic after you got here ?" 
"Yes, sar" (heaitatingiy). 
" I suppose all the people are CathoHcs here ?" 
" Here ? Oh, no, sar ; they was what- I wos first in this 
here country ; they wos all Catholics there." 

D 2 
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Well, they are all Catholics here, too — ain't they ?" 
Here, Bar ? Here, sar ? Oh, no, sar !" 
Why, yoiir master is not a Protestant, is he ?" 
After two deep groans, he repHed in a whisper : 
Oh, sar, they don' have no meetin' o' no Idnd, ronn' 

There are a good many firee negroes in this country, 
ain't there ?" 

"What! here, aar? Oh, no, sar; no each good Inch ass 
that in this conntry." 

" At Opelonsae, I understood, there were a good many." 

" Oh, hut them wo'i hem fiee =! ir, under old Spain, sar." 

■' TeSj those I mean 

"Oh, yoy there s 1 t^ o iJwm; some of 'em rich, and 
some of 'em— a oOod manj cf dm — goes to the penitentiary 
—you know what that 19 "White folta goes to the peni- 
tenti'ry, too- — ho' ho' — wmetimes." 

" I have understood miny of them were quite rich." 

" Oh, yes o eonr=!P the'^ is they started free, and ain't 
got nofcody to w ilc foi I it thoiisolves ; of course they 
gets rich Some oi >-ni twns ''laves — heaps of 'em. That 
ar ain't right 

" Not right ! why not ? 

" Why, you don' think it's right for one nigger to own 
another nigger ! One nigger's no husiness to sarve another. 
It's had enoagh to have to sarve a white man without being 
paid for it, without having to sarve a black man." 

"Don't they treat their slaves well ?" 

"No, sar, they don't. There ain't no nations so had 
masters to niggers as them fcee niggers, though there's some, 
I've heard, wos very kind ; but— I wouldn't sarve 'em if they 
wos— no ! — Does you hve ia Tennessee, mass'r ? 

" No— in New York." 
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"There's heaps of Quakers in New York, ain't there, 
mass'r ?" 

" No — not many." 

" I've alwaya heard there was." 

" In Philadelphia there are a good many." 

" Oh, yes ! in Philadelphia, and in "Winchester, and in 
New Jarsey. I know— -ho ! ho ! I've been in those coun- 
tries, and I've seen 'em. I w03 raised nigh by "Winoheater, 
and I've been all about there. Used to iron waggons and 
shoe horses in that country. Dar's a road from "Winchester 
to Philadelphia — right straight, Quakers all along. Right 
good people, dem Quakers — ho ! ho !^I know."* 

"We slept in well-harred beds, and awoke long after sun- 
rise, Ab soon as we were stirring, black coffee was sent into 
ua, and at breakfast we had caf4 au laii in -immense bowla 
in the style of the eremeries of Paris. The woman remarked 
that our dog had slept in their bed- room. They' had taken 
our saddle-bags and blankets with them for security, and 
Judy had insisted on following thorn, "Dishonest black 
people might come here and get into the room," explained 
the old man. "Yes; and some of our own people in the 
house might come to them. Such things have happened 
here, and you never can trust any of them," said the woman, 
her own black girl behind her chair. 

At Mr. Begnin's (Bacon's) we stopped on a Saturday 
night ; and I was obliged to feed my own horse in the morn- 
ing, the negroes having all gono off before daylight. The 
proprietor was a Creole farmer, owning a number of labourers, 
and living in comfort. The house was of the ordinary 

* Evidently an allusion to tbe " uudei^round railroad," or emnggling ot run- 
awjiy slaves, which is genoinlly supposed to be managed mainly by Qnakfia. Thi:? 
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Southern double-cabined style, the people speaMng English, 
intelligent, lively, and polite, giving us good entertainment at 
the nsual price. At a rude coni-uiill belonging to Mr. 
Bjguin, we had noticed among tlie negroes an Indian boy, in 
negro clothing, and about the honee were two other Indiana 
— an old man and a young man ; the first poorly clad, the 
other "gaily dressed in a showy printed calico frock, and 
worked buckskin leggings, with beads and tinsel ornaments, a 
great turban of Scotch shawl-stuff on his head. It appeared 
they were Choctaws, of whom a good many lived in the 
neighbourhood. The two were hired for &rm lahottr at three 
bits (37^ cents) a day. The old man had a field of his own. 
m which stood handsome com. Some of them were mdus- 
trious, but none were steady at work — often refusing to go 
on, or absenting, themselvra from freaks. I asked about the 
boy at the mill. He lived there and did work, getting no 
wages, hut "living there with the niggers." They seldom 
consort ; our host Imew but one case in which a negro had an 
Indian wife. 

At Lake Charles we bad seen a troop of Alabamaa, riding 
through the town with baskets and dressed deerskins for sale. 
They were dedced with feathers, and dj-essed more showily 
than the Choctaws, but in calico : and over their heads, on 
horseback — curious progress of manners— all cai'ried open, 
black cotton mnlrellas. 

Om last night in this ie.<ion w^ spent in a house vvhich 
we reached at sundown ot a "Sunday afternoon It proved to 
be a mere cottage, in a style which has groi^n to be ccmnion 
along our road. The walls aie low, of timbei and mud tlie 
roof, high, and slopmg from a sliort rid^e m all duections ; 
and tlie chimney of sticl s and n ul The -^paee 19 divided 
into one long living-room bavm^, i k t ben at one end and a 
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bed-room at tiie other. Aa wo rode up, -we foimd only a 
little boy, who answered na in French. His mother was 
miliing, and his fether out in the field, 

We rode on to the fence of the field, wliich enclosed twenty 
acres, planted in cotton, corn, and eweet potatoes, and waited 
until the proprietor reached na and the end of his faiTow. 
He stopped before replying, to unhitch his horse, then gave 
consent to our staying in his house, and we followed his lead 
to the yard, where we unsaddled our horses. He was a tall, 
stalwart man in figure, with a large intellectual head, but as 
uninformed, we afterwards discovered, as any European pea^ 
aant ; though he wore, as it were, an ili-fitting dress of rude in- 
dependence in manner, such as characterise? the Western man. 
The field was well cultivated, and showed the best com we 
had seen east of the Biazoa. Tln-ee negro men and two 
women were at worlt, and continued hoeing until sunset. 
They were hired, it appeared, by the proprietor, at four bits 
(fifty cents) a day. He was in the habit of mating use of 
lie Sundays of the slaves of the neighbourhood in this way, 
paying them sometimes sevenfy-flve cents a day, 

On entering the house, we were met by two young hoys, 
gentle and winning in manner, coming up of their own accord 
to offer U3 their hands. They were immediately set to work 
by their ^ther at grinding com, in the steel-mill, for supper. 
The task seemed their usual one, yet very much too severe for 
their strength, as they were shghtly built, and not over ten 
years old. Taking hold at opposite aides of the wincli, they 
gi'ound away, outside the door, for more than an hour, con- 
stantly stopping to take breath, and spurred on by the voice 
of the paj^Mi, if the delay were long. 

Tliey spoke only French, though undastanding questiona 
in English. The man and his wife — an energetic hut worn 
woman — spoke French or English indifferently, even to one 
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aaother, changing, often, in a single seni^ence. Ke conH not 
tell us which was his motlier tongiie ; he had always heen aa 
much acenstomed to the one as to the other. He said he 
^vas not a Frenchman, but a native, Ameriean-hom ; hut 
aftei-warda called himself a " Dutch- A.mericaQ," a phrase he 
■waa unable to explain. He informed ua that there were many 
" Dutch-French " here, that is, people who were Dutch, but 
who spoke French. 

The room into which we were ushered, was actually with- 
out an article of fumitm-e. The floor was of boards, while 
those of the other two rooms were of trodden clay. The 
mud-walls had no other relief than the mantel, on which 
stood a Connecticut clock, two small min-oi-a, three or four 
cheap cups and saucers, and a paste brooch in the form of a 
cross, pinned upon paper, aa in a jeweller's shop. Chairs 
were brought in from the kitchen, having deer-hide seats, 
fi:om which sprang forth an atrocious number of fresh fleas. 

We had two or three hours to wait for our late supper, and 
thus more tlian ample time to converse with our host, who 
proceeded to twist and light a shuck cigai\ He made, he 
said, a little cotton, which he hauled ten miles to he ginned 
and haled. For this service he paid seventj-five cents a 
hundred weight, in which the cost of bagging was not in- 
cluded. The planter who baled it, also sold it tor him, send- 
ing it, with his own, to a factor in New Orleans, by steamboat 
hum Niggerville, jnsfc beyond Opelousas. Beside cotton, he 
sold every year some beef cattle. He liad a good many cows, 
but didn't exactly know how many. Corn, too, he sometimes 
sold, but only to neighbours, who had not raised enough for 
themselves. It would not pay to haul it to any market. 
The same applied to sweet potatoes, which were considered 
worth seventy-five cents a barrel. 

The " range " waa much poorer i,hat"i formerly. It was 
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crowded, and people would have to take their stock somewhere 
else in four or five years more, or they would starve. He 
didn't know what was going to become of poor folks, rich 
people were taking up the public land so fast, induced by the 
proposed railroad to New Orleans. 

More or less stock was always starved in winter. The 
worst time for them was when a black gnat, called the " eye- 
breaker," comes out. This insect breeds in the low wood- 
lands, and when a freshet oecuis in wint-er is driven out in 
swarms apon the prairies, attacking cattle terribly. They 
were worse than all manner of musquitoes, flies, or other in- 
sects. Cattle would herd together then, and wander wildly 
about, not looking for the best feed, and many would get 
killed. But this did not often happen. 

Horses and cattle had degenerated much within hia rr«ol- 
lection. No pains were taken to improve breeds. Peopio, 
now-a-days, had got pi-oud, and when they had a fine colt 
would break bim for a carriage or riding-horse, leaving only 
the common scurvy sort to run with the mares. This was 
confirmed by our olservation, the hors^ about here being 
wretched in appearance, and the grass short and coarse. 

When we asked to wash before supper, a shaOow cake-pan 
was brought and set upon the window-seat, and a mere rag 
offered us for towel, Upon the supper-table, we found two 
wash-howls, one filled with milk, the other with molasses. 
We asked for water, which was given us in one battered tin 
cup. The dishes, besidra the bacon and bread, were fried 
eggs and sweet potatoes. The bowl of molasses stood in tlie 
centre of the table, and we were pressed to pai'take of it, aa 
. the family did, by dipping in it bits of bread. But how it 
was expected to be used at breakfast, when wo had bacon and 
potatoes, with spoons, but no bread, I cannot imagine, the 
family not breakfesting with us. 
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Tlie niglit was -warm, imd muaquitoes swarmed, but we 
carried with m a portable tent-shaped bar, which we hung 
over the feather bed, upon the floor, and rested soimdly amid 
their mad singiag. 

The distance to Opelousas, our Frenchman told ua, was 
fifteen milea by the road, though only ten miles in a du-ect 
line. We found it lined with faims, whose diyision-fences the 
road always followed, frequently changing its course in bo 
doing at a right angle. The country was very wet and unat- 
tractive. About five miles from tlie town, begin plantations 
on an extensive scale, upon better soil, and here were large 
gangs of negroes at work upon cotton, with tlreir hoes. 

At the outskirts of the town, we waded the last pool, and 
entered, with a good deal of satisfaction, the peaceful sliaded 
streets. Reaching the hotel, we were not so instantly struck 
as perhaps we should have been, with the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of eivOization, which sat in the form of a landlord, 
slapping with an agate-headed, pliable cane, his patent lea^ 
ther boots, poised, at easy height, upon one of the columns of 
the gallery. We were suffered to take off our saddle-hags, 
and to wait mitil waiting was no longer a pleasure, before 
civilization, wringing his cane against the floor, but not re- 
moving his cigar, brought his patent leathers to our vicinity. 

After some conversation, intended as animated upon one 
side and ineffiibly indifferent on the other ^^ our horses obtained 
notice from that exquisitely vague eye, but a further introduc- 
tion was required before our persons became less than ti^ans- 
jarent, for the boots waJked away, and became again a sub- 
ject of contemplation upon the column, leaving us, with our 
Faddle-bags, upon the steps. After inquiring of a bystander 
if this glossy individual were the actual landlord, we attacked 
1 im in a tone likely to produce either a revolver- shot or a 
loom, but whose effect was to obtain a removal of the cigar 
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and a gentle siuTey, ending in a call for a boy to aliow the 
gentlemen to number thb-teen. 

After an hour's delay, we procured water, and were aboiii 
to enjoy vei-y necessary ablutions, when we otseryed that the 
door of our room was partly of uncurtained glass. A shu-t 
was pinned to this, and ceremonies were about beginning, 
when a step came down the passage, and a gentleman put his 
hand through a broken pane, and lifted the obstruction, wishing 
" ia see what was going on so damn'd secret in number thir- 
teen." When I walked toward him hurriedly, m puris 
naiuralibus, he drew hastily and entered the nest room. 

On tlie gallery of the hotel, after dinner, a fina-looking man 
— who was on the best of terms with eveiy one — familiar with 
the judge — and who had been paiiiicularly polite to me, at the 
dinner-table, said to another : 

" I hear yon were very unlucky with that girl you bought 
of me, laat year ?" 

"Tea, I was; very unlucky. She died -with her first child, 
and the child died, too." 

" Well, that was right hard for you. She was a fine girl. 
I don't reckon you lost less than five tliouaand dollars, when 
she died," 

" No, sir, not a dollar less." 

" Well, it came right hai'd upon you—just beginiung so." 

" Yes, I was foolish, I suppose, to risk so much on the life 
of a single woman ; but I've got a good start again now, 
for all that. I've got two right likely girls ; one of them's 
got a fine boy, four months old, and the otliei-'s with child — 
and old Pine Kaot's as hearty as ever." 

" Ib he ? Hasn't been sick at all, eh ?" 

" Tes ; he was sick very soon after I bought him of you ; 
but he got woU soon." 

" That's right. I'd rather a nigger would bo sick early. 
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after he eom^ into this country ; for he's boiincl to be accli- 
mated, sooner or later, and the longer it's put off, the harder 
it goes with him," 

The man was a regular negro trader. He told me that he 
had a partner in Kentucky, and that they owned a form 
there, and another one here. Hie partner' bought negroes, as 
opportunity offered to get them advantageously, and kept them 
on their Kentucky ferm ; and he went on- occasionally, and 
brought the surplus to their Louisiana plantation — where he 
held tliem for sale. 

" So-and-so is very hard upon you," said another man, to 
him as be still sat, smoking his cigar, on the gallery, after 
dinner. 

" Why so ? He's no business to complain ; I told him just 
exactly what the nigger was, before I sold him (kughing, aa 
if there was a concealed joke). It was all right — all right. 
I heard that he sold him again for a thousand dollai's ; and 
the people that bought him, gave him two hundred dollars to 
let them off from the bargain. I'm sure he can't complain of 
me. It was a fair transaction. He knew just what he was 
buying." 

An intelligent man whom I met here, and who had been 
travelling most of the thne during the last two years in 
Louisiana, having business with the planters, described the 
condition of the new slaveholdei-s and the poorer planter's as 
being very m^erahle. 

He had sometimes found it difficult to get food, even when 
he was in urgent need of it, at their houses. The lowest 
class live m^ch from hand to mouth, and are often in 
extreme destitution. This was more pai'tioiilarly the case 
with those who hved on the rivers ; those who resided on the 
prairies wei'e seldom so much reduced. The former now hve 
only on those parts of tho river to which the baclc-swamp ap- 
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preaches nearest; that is, where there is but Httle valuahle 
land, that can be appropriated for plantatiou-piu-poses. They 
ahnost all reside in communities, veiy closely housed in poor 
cahina. If there is any considerable number of them, there is 
to be always foand, among the cluster of their cabins, a 
ebiirch, and a billiard and a gambling-room— and the latter is 
always oceapied, and play going on. 

They almost all appear excesaiTely apathetic, sleepy, and 
stupid, if yon see them at home ; and they are always longing 
and waiting for some excitement. They Hve for excitement, 
and will not labour, unless it ia violently, for a short time, to 
gi'atify some passion. 

This was as much the case with the women as the men. 
The women were often handsome, stately, and graceful, and, 
ordinarily, exceediugly kind ; but languid, and incredibly 
indolent, unless there was a ball, or some other excitement, to 
engage them. Under excitement, they were splendidly ani- 
mated, impetuous, and eccentric. One moment they seemed 
possessed by a devil, and the next by an angel. 

The Creoles* are inveterate gamblers — rich and poor alike. 
The majority of wealthy Creoles, he said, do nothing to 
improve their estate ; and are very apt to live beyond their 
income. They borrow and play, and keep borrowing to play, 
as long as they can ; but they will not part with their land, 
and esj^ecially with their home, as long as they can help it, by 
any sacrifice. 

The men are generally dissolute. They have large famihes, 
and a great deal of femily affection. He did not know that 
they had more than Anglo-Saxons ; but they certainly mani- 
fested a great deal more, and, he thought, had more domestic 

* Ci'eole meaDs Bimplj mti™ of the region, but in touisiona (a vast regiMi 
purchased, by the Unitol States, of France, for stiatfisetic isasons, luid now pro- 
posed to be fihbUBfereil away from us), it generally Indicates fi-cnch blood. 
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happiness. If a Creole farmer's child marrios, ho 'will build 
a bouse for the new couple, adjoiniag his own ; and when 
another marries, he builds another house — so, often hie whole 
front on the river is at length occupied. Then he begins to 
build othei's, back of the firat— and so, there gradually forms 
a little village, wherever there is a krge Creole femily, 
owning any considerable piece of land. The children aiB 
poorly educated, and are not brought up to industry, at all. 

The planters living neax them, as their needs increase, lend 
them money, and get mortgagee on their land, or, in some 
way or other, if it k of amy value, force them them to part 
with it. Thus they are every year reduced, more and more, 
to the pooi-est lands ; and the majority now are able to get but 
a very poor living, and would not be able to live at all in a 
Northern climate. They are neverthele^ — even the poor^t 
of tJiem— habitually gay and eai'eless, as well ae kind-hearted, 
hospitable, and diasolnte-— working little, and spending mneh 
of their time at chui-ch, or at halls, or the gaming-table. 

There are very many wealthy Creole planter, who n,re as 
cultivated and intelligent as the better class of American 
planters, and usually more refined. The Creoles, he said, did 
not work their slaves as liard as tlie Americans ; but, on the 
other hand, they did not feed or clothe them nearly as well, 
and he had noticed rmiverBally, on the Creole plantations, a 
large number of " used-up hands " — slaves, sore and crippled, 
or invalided for some cause. On all sugar plantations, he 
said, they work the negroes excessively, in the giiiidiiig 
season ; often cruelly. Under the usual system, to keep the 
foes b'uning, and the works constantly supplied, eighteen 
horn's' wort wae reqiiired of every negro, in twenty-four — 
leaving but six for rest. The work of most of them, too, was 
very hard. They were generally, during the grinding season, 
liberally supplied with food and coffee, and were induced, as 
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much aa posaiHe, to make a Hud of frolic of it ; yet, on tlie 
Creole plantationSj lie thougM they did not, even in the 
grinding season, oftea get meat. 

I remarked that the law, in Louisiana, required that meat 
should he regularly served to the negroes. 

" 0, those laws are very little regarded." 

" Indeed ?" 

" Certainly. Suppose you are my neighbour ; if you 
maltreat your negroes, and tell me of it, or I see it, am I 
going to prefer charges against you t-o the magistrates ? I 
might possibly get you punished' according to law ; hut if I 
did, or did not, I ehould have you, and your famQy and 
fiiends, far and near, for my mortal enemies. There is a law 
of the State that negro^ shall not be worked on Sundays ; 
hut I have seen negroes at work almost every Sunday, when I 
have heen in the country, since I have lived in Louisiana.* I 
spent a Sunday once with a gentieman, who did not work 
his hands at all on Sunday, even in the grinding season ; and 
he had got some of his neighbours to help him build a 
school-house, which waa used as a church on Sunday. He 
said, there wa^ not a plantation on either side of him, as (as 
as he could see, where the slaves were not generally worked 
on Sunday ; but that, after the church was started, several of 
them quit the practice, and made their negroes go to the 
meeting. This made othera discontented ; and after a year or 
two, the planters voted new trustees to the school, and these 
forbid the house to be used for any other than school purposes . 
This was done, he had no doubt, for the pnrp<ffi6 of breaJdng 
up the meetings, and to lesaen the discontent of the slaves 
which were worked on Sunday, 
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It was said that the custom of worMng the negroea oa 
Bimday was mucli le^ common than formerly; if s,o, he 
thought that it must have formerly been imiversal. 

He had lived, when a boy, for several yeai's on a farm ia 
Western New York, and afterwards, for some time, at Koches- 
ter, and was ■well acquainted with the people generally, in 
the valley of tlie Genesee, 

I asked him if he thought, among the intelligent class of 
fermers and piantei-s, people of equal property hved more 
happily in New York or Louisiana. He replied immediately, 
as if he had carefully considered the topic, that, with some 
rare exceptions, farmers worth forty thousand dollars lived 
in far greater comfort, and enjoyed more refined and elegant 
leisure, tlian plantei"3 worth three hundred thousand, and 
that iarmei^ of the ordinary class, who laboured witli their 
own hands, and were worth some six thousand dollars, in the 
Genesee valley, Uved in far greater comfort, and in all re- 
spects more enviably, than planters wortli forty thousand dol- 
lars in Louisiana. The contrast was especially fevourable to 
the New York farmer, in respect to hooks and newspapers. 
He might travel several days, and call on a hundred planters, 
and hardly see in then- houses more than a smgle newspaper 
a-piece, in moat cases ; perhaps none at all : nor any hooks, 
except a Bible, and some government publicationa, that had 
been franked to them through the post-office, and perhaps a 
few religious tracts'or school-booka. 

The most striking difference that he observed between 
the Anglo-Americana of Louisiana and New York, was the 
impulsive and unrefleetive habit of the former', in doing 
busine^. He mentioned, as illustrative of this, the almost 
universal passion among the planters for increasing their 
negro-stock. It appeared evident to him, that the market 
price of negroea waa much higher than the prices of cotton 
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and sugar ■warranted ; but it sconied aa if no planter over 
made aoy calculation of tliat kind. The majority of plantere, 
lie thought, would always run in debt to the extent of their ci'edit 
for negroes, whatever was aaked for them, wifcliout maldng any 
calculation of the reasonable prospects of their being able to 
pay their debts. When anyone made a good crop, he would 
always expect tliat his next one would be better, and make 
purchase in advance upon such expectation. When they were 
dunned, thay would attribute theh' inability to pay, to acci- 
dental short crops, and -always were going ahead risking 
everything, in confidence that another year of luck would favour 
them, and a big crop mate all right. 

If they had a full crop, probably there would be good crops 
everywhere else, and prices would fall, and then they would 
whine and complain, as if the merchants were to blame for 
it, and would insinuate tiiat no one could be expected to pay 
bis debts when prices were so low, and that it would be 
dangerous to press such an unjust claim. And, if the crops 
met with any misfortune, from floods, or rot, or vermin, they 
would cry alxiut it like chiidren when rain fell upon a holi- 
day as ]f they Lad never thought ol the possib hty of such a 
thing and were ve y hard u&ed * 
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He had talked with many sugai'-planters who were strong 
Cuba war and annexation men, and had rarely found that any 
of these had given the first thought to the prohable etiect the 
annexation of Cnha would have on their home interests. It 
was mainly a romantic excitement and enthusiasm, inflamed 
hy eenselesa appeals to their patriotism and their eomtative- 
ne^. They had got the idea, that patriotism was necessaiily 
associated with hatred and contempt of any other country but 
their own, and the only foreigners to he regarded with favour 
were those who desired to surrender tliemselves to us. They 
did not reflect tliat the annexation of Cuba would necessarily 
be attended by the removal of the duty on sugar, and would 
bring them iato competition with the sugar-planters of that 
island, where the advantages for growing cane were so much 
greater than in Louisiana. 

To some of the very wealthy TilantiOrs who fevoiired the 
movement, and who were Tmderstood to have taken some of 
the Junta* stock, he gave credit for greater sagacity. He 
thought it was the purpose of these men, if Cuba could be 
annexed, to get possession of large estates there : then, with 
the advantages of their greater still in sugar-making, and 
better machinery than that which yet was in use in Oiiba, 
and with much cheaper land and labour, and a far better 
climate for cane growing than that of Louisiana, it would be 
easy for them to aceranulate lai'ge fortunes in a few years ; 
but he thought the sugar-planters who remained in Louisiana 
would be ruined by it, 

nillf , ejett all their influence to eidnde foreign agonta from Uie purchase and sale 
of jn-oduce in any of our Southern and Soutli-weatem cities. 

" Sesohed, fio-tJier, — That this ConTention recommend to the legisltitui'es of fhe 
Soiithorn and Scuth-westem States to pass laws, making it a penitentiary offence 
ftii' the plautei's fo ask of (he mei-ohants to ninlte sueh peciiniaiy advances." 

* The Junta was a filihusfering conspu«cy ^iast Cuha, 
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The principal subscribers to the Junta atoclc at the Sonth, 
lie thought, were land specnlatora ; persons who expected that, 
by now fevouring tbe movemeut, they wonld be able to obtain 
from the revolutionary government large grants of land in 
the island aa gi-atiiitiea in reward of their services or at nomi- 
nal prices, which after annexation would rise rapidly in value ; 
or persons who now owned wild land in the States, and who 
thought that if Cuba were annexed the African slave-trade 
would be re-eatablisbed, either openly or clandestinely, with 
the Stat^, and tteir lands be increased in value, by the 
greater cbeapne^ with ■which they could then be stocked with 



I find these views confirmed in a published letter from a 
Louisiana planter, to one of the membei-s of Congi-ees, from 
that State ; and I insert an extract of that letter, as it ia evi- 
dently from a sensible and fiu-thinldng man, to show on 
how insecure a basis rests tlie prosperity of the slave-holding 
interest in Louisiana. The fe«t would seem to be, that, if it 
were not for the tariff on foreign sugars, sugar could not be 
produced at all by slave-labour ; and that a discontinuance of 
sugar culture would almost desolate the State, 

" Tie question now natnrtilly comes up to you and to me, Do wo 
LoHisiiinianB desire the poBseaeion of Cuba? It is not what tJie provision 
dealers of the West, or the sliipowQera of the North may wish for, but 
wiiat the State of Louisiana, aa a State, may deem consistent with her 
best interests. My own opinion on the subject is not a new one. It was 
long ago espresaed to high officers of our GoveniiDenl, neither of whom 
ever hesltateii to acknowledge that it was, in the main, correct. Tha' 
opinion, was and is, that Sie aegidsitioa of Cuba watdd prove ilie niin of our 
State. 1 found tbis opinion on tlie following reasons : Cuba has already 
land enqngh in eultivation to produce, when directed by American skill, 
energy, and capital, twenty mHliona of tons of aigar. In adiiitioa to thia 
she has virgin soil, only needing roads io bring it, with a people of the 
least pretension to enterprise, into nctire working, sufBcient neaily to 
donhle this ; all of wMcli would he soon bronglit into productiveness were 
it out own, with tlie whole American, market free to ii If any mini sup- 
poses that the culture of sugar in our State can be sustained in the face of 
E 2 
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tliia, I have only to eay that lie eon suppose tmytMng. We have very 
nearly, if not quite, eighty millidna invested in tlie sugar culture. My 
idea is that Ikree-fourlhs 0/ this wouM, »D far as tJie 3tals it eoncemei, be 
oimiliSatBd at a hloa. The planter who is in debt, would find hie negroes 
end macliinery sold and despatched to Cuba for him, and he who ia inde- 
pendent woold go tliare in self-defence. What will become of the other 
poiljon of the capital ? It oousistB of land, on whioh I maintnin there can 
be produced no other orop but sugar, nnder present auspices, tliat will 
bear the contest wiOi cocoa,* and the expense nod risk of levees, as it 
regards the loiter pai-fc of it, and Hie difficully of transportation for fhe 
lemainder. But supposing tliat it will be taken up by some other onltiva- 
tion, that in any ease must be a work of time, and in tliis ease a -very long 
time for nnaoolimated men. It is not -unreasonable, then, to suppose that 
this whole oapito] will, for pni-posea of taxation, be withdrawn from 
Louisiana. From whence, then, is to come the reyenuo for the enpport 
of onr State govemmeut, for the payment of the ml«reat on our deh^ and 
the eveiituiJ redemption of the piincipal? Perhaps repudiation may be 
recommended ; bnt yon and I, my dear sir, are too old-£isMoned lo I'ob in 
tiiat mamier, or in any other. Tlie only resort, then, is double taxation 
on tl:e cotton planter, which will drive liim, witliout much difBcnlfcj, to 
Texaa, to Artansaa, and Mississippi." 



Waskinfflon.—The inn, here, when we aiiived, was well 
filled with guests, and my friend and. I were told that we 
must sleep together. In the room containing onr bed there 
were three otha- 'beds ; and although the outside of the house 
^Tis pier-ced with windows, nowhei-e more than four feet apart, 
not one of them opened out of oui' room. A door opened 
into tlie hall, another into the dining-room, and at the side of 
our hed was a window into the dining-room, through which, 
hetimes in the moniing, we conld, with our heads on our 
pillows, see the girls setting the hrealifest-tables. Both tlie 
doors were provided with glass windows, without cm-tains. 
Hittier, aboat eleven o'clock, we "retii'ed." Soon afterwards. 



it once gots n footing upon a Bugar plantation, than the Cannt 
othei' weed faioivn at rho Noi-tli. Several plaiilnlions hare been 
given up as worthl&^s by their owners. 
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hearing aometliing moYing Tmder tlie bod, I asked, " Who'a 
there?" and was answered by a girl, who was bun-owing for 
eggs ; part of the stores of the establishment being kept in 
boxes, in this convenient locahty. Later, I weis awakened by 
a stranger attemptiug to entec my bed- I expostulated, fmd 
he rephed that it T,vas his bed, and nobody else had a right to 
his place in it. "Who was I, he asked, angrUy, and where 
was his partner? "Here I am," answa'ed a voice from 
another bed ; and without another word, he left ns. I slept 
hut httle, and woke feverish, and with a headache, cansed by 
the want of ventilation. 

"While at the dinner-table, a man asked, as one might at 
the North, if the steamer had arrived, if there had been " any 
fights to-day ?" After dinner, while we were sitting on the 
gallery, loud cm-sing, and threatening voices were heard in 
the direction of the bar-room, whicli, as at Nachitoclies, was 
detached, and at a httle distance from the hotel. The company, 
except myself and the other New-Yorker, immediately ran 
towards it. After ten minutes, one returned, and said — 

"I don't believe there'll be any fight; they ai'6 both 



" Are they preparing for a fight ?" 

" 0, yes ■ they are loading pistols in the eoffep-room, and 
thei-e's a m tn outs de m the stieet who lias a revolver and a 
knife, and who g challeni* ng another to come out. He 
swears he 11 wa t the e till he does come out but in my 
opinion hell thmk J etter of it wh^n he finis that the other 
feller's got } stuls too 

" "What's the occasion of the quarrel ?" 

" Why, the man in the sti'eet says the other ono insulted 
him tbia morning, and that he had his hand on hk Imife, at 
the very moment he did so, so he couldn't reply. And now 
he says he's ready to talk with him, and be wants to have 
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him come out, and as many of his friends as are a mind to, 
iaay come with him ; he's got enough for all of 'em, he says. 
He's got two revolvers, I believe." 

We did not hear bow it ended ; but, about an hour after- 
wards, I saw three men, with pistols in their hands, coming 
ii-om the bar-room. 

The nest day, I saw, in the streets of the same town, two 
boys inmning fi'OBi another, who was pursuing them with a 
large, open, dhk-tnife in bis band, and every appearance of 
ungovernable mge in his fiifle. 

The boat, for which I was waiting, not arriving, I asked 
the landlady — who appeared to he a G-erman Jewess— if I 
could not have a better sleeping-room. She showed me one, 
which she said I might nse for a single night ; but, if I 
remained another, I must not refuse to give it up. It had 
been occupied by anotha' gentleman, and she thought he 
might retum the next day, and would want it again ; and, if 
I remained ia it, he would be vay angry that they had not 
reserved it for him, although they were under no obligation 
to him. "He is a dangerous man," she observed, "and my 
husband, he's a quick-tempered man, and, if they get to 
quarrelling about it, ther'll be knives about, sm-e. It always 
frightens me to see knives di'awn." 

A Texas drover, who stayed over night at the hotel, being 
aslced, as he was about to leave in the morning, if he waa not 
going to have his horse shod, replied : 

"No sir ! itil he a damn'd long spell 'fore I pay for havmg 
a horse shod. I reckon, if God Almighty had thought it right 
bosses should have iron on thai' feet, he'd a put it thar 
himself. I don't pretend to be a pious man myself; but I 
a'nt a-goiu' to run agin the will of God Almighty, though 
tbar's some, that calls themselves ministers of Christ, that 
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A TKIP INTO KOETHERN 

Yichsburg,Ma^ekl8ik. — I ai-rived at tluB place last night, 
about suaset, and was told that there was no hotel in the 
town except on the ■wharf-boat, tlie only house used for that 
purpose haying been closed a few daya ago on account of 
a difference of opinion between its owner and his tenant. 

There are no wharves on the Mississippi, or any of the 
Bouthem rivers. The whaif-boat is an old steamboat, vrith 
her paddle boxes and machineiy removed and otherwise dis- 
mantled, on which steamboats discharge passengers and 
freight. The main deck is used as a warehouse, and, in place 
of IJie furnace, has in this case a dram shop, a chandler's 
shop, a forwarding agency, and a telegi'aph office. Overhead, 
the saloon and sfate-rooma remain, and with the bar-room and 
clerk's office, kitchen and barber's shop, constitute a stationary 
though floating hostelry. 

Though there were fifty or more rooms, and not a dozen 
guests, I was obliged, about twelve o'clock, to admit a 
stranger who had been gambling all the evening in the 
saloon, to occupy the spare shelf f my doset It a Jisi osit on 
to enjoy occasional inva^-y oi to exeieise a cloioe m ne's 
room-mates were a sure <fymj torn of i mon mama f i m en- 
diarism, it could not ht; m le car f ihy thwai-ted thm it i at 
all publie-houses in this part of the woiU 

Memphis, March Wth. — I reached this place to-day in 
forty-eight hours by steamboat from Vicksburg. 

Here, at the " Commercial Hotel," I am favoured with an 
unusually good-natured room-mat«. He is smoking on the 
bed — our bed— now, and wants to know what my busine^ ia 
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here, and whotLer I carry a pistol about me ; also wlietlier I 
believe that it isn't lacky to play cai-ds on Sundays ; which I 
do moat etrenuoialy, especially as this is a rainy Sunday, and. 
his second cigar is nearly smoked out. 

This is a first-olaaa hotel, and has, of course, printed bills of 
fai-e, which, in a dearth of other literature, are not to he 
dropped at the fii^fc glance. A copy of to-day's is presented 
on the opposite page. 

Being in a distant quarter of the establisliment when a 
crash of the gong announced dinner, I did not get to the 
table as early as some others. The meal was served in a 
large, di-eaiy room exactly Hice a hospital ward ; and it is a 
strildng illustration of the celerity with which eveiything is 
aficompliehed in om' young country, that beginning with the 
soup, and going on by the fish to the roasts, the iirst five 
dighea I inquired for — when at last I succeeded in an-eatii^ 
one of the negro boys— were " all gone;" and as the waiter 
had to go to the head of the dining-room, or to the Mtchen, 
to ascertain this feet upon each demand, the majority of the 
company had left the table before I was served at all. At 
length I said I would take anything that was still to be had, 
and thereupon was proi-ided immediately with some grimy 
bacon, and greasy cabbage. This I commenced eating, hut I 
no sooner paused for a moment, than it was suddenly and 
surreptitiously removed, and its place supphed, without the 
expression of any desire on my part, with some other Mem- 
phitic chef d'ceuvre, a close investigation of which left me in 
doubt whether it was that denominated "sliced potatoe pie," 
or " Irish pudding." 

I congTatulate myself that I have lived to see the day 
in which an agitation for reform in our gesat hotel system 
has been commenced, and I trust that a Society for tlie 
Eevival of Village Inns will ere long fonn one of the features 
of the May anniversaries. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

BY D. OOCKRELL. 



BILL OP FARE. 


MARCH 30, 


Oyaler. 


&DUF. 

riHH. 

BOILED. 


VESE'faBLES. 
Boiled cabDnp. 

TuralDa. 

Hot EkuBli. 



IfentuokJ beef. 
JJarlBtiica shoit. 



ENTBESS. 
CBirfsetmuEiiroqinEiiu 



Cianbeny eUapea- 



A stage-coacli craivcynd the lailroad passengera from ihe 
hotel to the ^t'ltinn wlm^Ii^as a mile or two out of town. 
As we ■weie futeimg tlie cuadi tlie dmti obseiyeJ with a 
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Mephistophelean smile that we " needn't cailc'late we were 
gwine to ride very fur," and, as soon as we had got into the 
coniitry he stopped and asked aU. the men to get out and 
^yalk, for, he .condescended to explain, "it was as mnch as 
Ilia hosises could do to draw the ladies and the baggage." It 
was quite trae ; the Koraea were often obliged to stop, even 
with the diminislied load, and a^ there was a contract between 
myself and the pmprietoi^ by which, for a stipulated sum of 
money by me to them in hand d\ily paid, they had tinder- 
taken to convey me over this ground, I thought it would have 
been no more than honest if they had looked out beforehand 
to have either a stronger team, or a better road, provided. 
As JB the custom of our country, however, we allowed oui-- 
selves to be thus robbed with great good-nature, and waded 
along anHe-deep in the mud, joking with the driver and 
ready to put our slioiddera to the wheels if it should he 
necessary. Two portmanteaus were jerked off in heavy 
lurches of the coacli ; the ownera picked them up and carried 
them on their shoulders till the horses stopped to breathe 
again. The train of conree had waited for us, and it con- 
tinued to ^vait imtn another coach arrived, when it started 
twenty minutes behind time. 

After some foi-ty nules of rail, nine of ns were stowed away 
in another stage coach. The road was bad, the weather foul. 
We proceeded slowly, were often in imminent danger of being 
upset, and once were all obliged to get out and help the 
horses drag the coach out of a slough ; hut with smoking, and 
the occasional circulation of a small black bottle, and a gene- 
ral disposition to be as comfortable as circumstonces would 
allow, four hours of coaehmg proved less fatigning than one 
of the lU-ventLlated rail-eara. 

Among the passengers was a "Judge," resident in the 
vicinity, portly, dignified, and well-informed ; and a young 
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man, who was a peraonal friend of tlie member of Congress 
from the districf., and who, ae he informed' me, had, through 
the influence of this friend, a promise from the President of 
honomBhie and hicratiye employment under Grovemmen!:. 
He was known to all the other pa^engers, and hailed hj 
eveiy one on the road-side, by the title of Cobnel, The 
Judge was ready to converse about the country through 
which we were passing, and while perfectly aware, as no one 
else seemed to be, tliat it bore anything but an appearance of 
prosperity or attractiveness to a sti-anger, he assured me that 
it was really improving in all respects quite rapidly. There 
were few large plantations, but many small planters or mther 
farmers, for cotton, though the principal soiu-ce of cash in- 
come, was much less exclusively an object of attention than in 
the more southern parts of tlie State. A larger space w^ 
occupied by the maize and grain crops. There were not a 
few email fields of wheat. In the afternoon, when only the 
Colonel and myself were with him, the Judge talked about 
slaveiy in a candid and liberal spirit. At present prices, he 
said, nobody could afford to own slaves, nnl^s he could 
engage them almost exclusively in cotton-growing. It was 
tmdoubtedly a great injury to a region like this, which was 
not altogether well adapted to cotton, to be in the midst of a 
slaveholding country, for it prevented efficient free labour. 
A good deal of cotton was nevertheless grown hereabouts by 
white labour — ^by poor men who planted an acre or two, and 
worked it themselvee, getting the planters to gin and press it 
for them. It was not at all uncommon for men to begin in 
this way and soon purchase negroes on credit, and eventually 
become rich men. Most of the plantations in this vicinity, 
indeed, belonged to men who had come into the country with 
nothing within twenty years. Once a man got a good start 
with negroes, unless the luck was much against iiim, nothing 
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but his ovm folly could prevent liia becoming ricli. The 
increase of his negro pioperty by birtbs, if he took good caie 
of it, mnat, in a few years, make him independent. The 
■worst tiling, and the most difficult to remedy, was the deplor- 
able ignorance ■which prevailed. Latterly, however, people 
were taking more pride in the education of their children. 
Some esceUcnt schools had been establiahed, the teachers 
generally from the Korth, and a great many children were 
sent to board in the villages— county-seats— to attend them. 
Tliis was especially true of girls, who hked to live in the villages 
rather than on the plantations. There was more difficulty in 
making ho^ attend school, until, at least, they were too old 
to get much good from it. 

The " Colonel " was a rough, merry, good-hearted, simple- 
minded man, and kept all the would-be sober-sides of oor 
coa«h body in irrepressible laughter with queer observations 
on passing occurrence, anecdotes and comic songs. It must 
be confessed that there is no charge which the enemies of the 
theati'e bring against the stage, that was not duly JUusti'ated, 
and that wifJi a broadness which the taste of a metropolitan 

audience woidd scarcely permit. Had Doctor and 

Doctor — been -with me they would thereafter for ever 
have denied themselves, and discountenanced in others, the 
Tise of such a means of travel. The Colonel, not"withstand- 
ing, was of a most obliging disposition, and having ascertained 
in what dn-ection I Avas going, enmna-atod at least a dozen 
fiimilies on the road, within some hmidred miles, whom he 
invited me to visit, assuring me that I should find pretty 
girls in all of them, and a waon welcome, if I mentioned bis 

He^told the Judge that his bar-biU on the boat, coming up 
from Sew Orleans, was forty dollars — seventeen dollars the 
fiififc night. But he liad made money— bad won forty dollars 
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of one geatlemau. He confessed, however, tliat he had lost 
fifteen by another, " but be saw how be did it. He did not 
want to accnae hiTn pnWicly, hut he saw it and he meant to 
wi'ite to him and tell him of it. He did not want to insult 
the gentleman, only he did not want to have bim think that 
he was so green as not to tnow how he did it." 

While stopping for dinner at a Yillage inn, a young man 
came into the room where we all were, and asked the coach- 
man what w^ to be paid for a trunk which bad been brought 
for him. The coa«bman said the charge would be a dollar, 
which the young man thought exeessive. The coachman 
denied that it waa so, said that it was what he had often teen 
paid; be should not take less. The yoong man finally 
agreed to wait for the decision of the proprietor of the line. 
There was a woman in the room ; I noticed no loud words or 
angry tones, and had not supposed that there was the sMght- 
esfc excitement. I obseiTed, however, that there was a pro- 
foimd silence for a minute afterwarde, which was interrupted 
by a jocose remark of the coachman about the delay of our 
dinner. Soon after we i-e-entered the coach, the Colonel 
refeiTed to the trunk owner in a contemptuous manner. 
The Judge replied in a similar tone. " If I liad been 
in the driver's place, I should have killed him sure,'' 
said the Colonel. With great surprise, I ventured to ask 
for what reason, "Did not you see the fellow put his 
hand to his breast when the driver denied tliat ho had 
ever taken less than a dollar for bringing a trmik from 
Memphis ?" 

" JNo, I did not ; but what of it ?" 

" "Why, he meant to frighten the driver, of com'se." 

" Yoir think he had a knife in his breast ?" 

"Of course be had, sir." 

" But you wouldn't HU bim for tliat, I suppose ?" 
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" "When a man threatens to kill me, you wouldn't have me 
7(ait for him to do it, ■ffOTild yoii, sir ?" 

The roads continued very heavy; some one remarked, 
" There's been a heap of rain lately," and rain still kept 
felling. We passed a niimher of cotton waggons which Lad 
stopped in the road ; the cattle hod been turned out and had 
strayed off into the woods, and the drivers lay under the tilts 
aaleep on straw. 

The Colonel said this sight reminded him of his old camp- 
meeting days. " I used to he very fond of going to camp- 
meetings. I used to go first for £im, and, oh Lord ! haint 
I bad some fnn at camp meetings ? Ent after- a while I got 
a conviction — needn't laugh, gentlemen I tell you it was 
sober business for me. I'll never make fun of tliat. The 
truth just is, I am a melancholy case ; I thought I was a 
pious man once, I did — I'm damn'd if I didn't. Don't laugh 
at what I say, now ; I don't want fen made of that ; I give 
you my word I experienced religion, and I used to go to the 
meetings witli as much sincerity and solieraess as anyhody 
could. That was the time I learned to sing— learned to pray 
too, I did ; could pmy right sm^rt. I did think I was a con- 
verted man, but of course I ain't, and I 'spose 'twamt the 
right sort, and I don't reckon I shall have another chance. 
A gentleman has a right to mate the most of tlus life, when 
he can't calculate on anything better than roasting in the 
next. Aint that so, Judge ? I reckon so. Tou mustn't 
tliink hard of me, if I do talk wicked some. Can't help it." 

I was forced by the stage an-angements to travel night and 
day. The Colonel told me that I should be able to get a good 
supper at a house where the coach was to stop about midnight 
— " good honest fried hacon, and hot Christian corn-bread — 
notliing like it, to fill a man up and make him feel righteous. 
Tfou get a heap better hving up in this country than you can 
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at ttie St. Charles, for all the fuss they mate ahout it. It's 
hieky you'll have something better to travel on to-night than 
them French friterzeed Dutch flahhergasted hell-tixins : for 

you'll have the " (another most exfc.raordinary series of 

imprecations on the road over which I was to travel). 

Before dark all my companions left me, and in their place 
I had hut one, a young gentleman with whom I soon became 
veiy intimately acquainted. He was seventeen yeava old, s© 
he said ; he looked older ; and the eon of a plantei' in the 
"Taaoo bottoms." The last year he had " foUei'ed overseein'" 
on hia Mher's plantation, hut he was boimd for Tennessee, 
now, to go to an academy, where he could learn geography. 
There was a school near home at which he had atudied read- 
ing and writing and cipheiiug, hut he thought a gentleman 
ought to have some knowledge of geography. At ten o'clock 
the next morning the atage-coaeh having progi'essed at the 
rate of exactly two miles and a half an hour, for the previous 
aisteen horn's, during which time "we had been fasting, the 
supper-house, which we should have reached before midnight, 
was still ten miles ahead, the driver anlkyand refusing to stop 
until we reached it. We had been pounded till we ached in 
every muscle. I had had no sleep since I left Memphis. 
We were paeaing over a hill country which aometimea appeared 
to he quite thickly inhabited, yet mainly still covered with a 
pine forest, through which the wind moaned lugubriously. 

I had been induced to turn this way in my journey in no 
ahght degree by reading the following description in a statis- 
tical article of De Bow's Review : 

" The aettliag of tliia r^ion ia one among the many remiu'kable events 
in ibe history of the rise of the Weeteni States. Fifteen yeni's i^o it was 
an Indian wildemees, and now it has reached and passed in its population, 
otlier portions of the Stale of tew times its age, and this population, 
too, one of the finest in all tho West Great attention bus been given to 
schools and education, and here, [at Memphis,] liae been located the 
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University of Missisaippi ; eo amply endowed by the Slate, and now jnat 
going into opemtion nnder the auspices of some of the ahlest professors 
fi-om tte eastern colleges. There is no overgrown weaMi among llitm, 
OLid yet no nqualid poTflrtj ! the people being genendly comfortable, sub- 
sliintial, and independent f&rmera. Ooneideraig its climate, soil, wealth, 
aiid geiierel cliaracter of its inliabilants, I aliould think no more desbable 
or delightfnl residence could lie found than among the hills and sunny 
TOlleys of the Chickasaw Oeesion."* 

And here among the hills of this Paradise of the South- 
west, we were, Taaoo and I — he, savagely hungry, as may 
he guessed from his ohservations upon " the finest people of 
the West," among whose cahins in ths pine-wood toiled our 
stage-coaeh. 

The whole art of driving was directed to the discovery of a 
passage for the coach among the trees and through the fields, 
■where there were fields, adjoining the ivaA — -the road itself 
heing impassahle. Occasionally, when the coachman, during 
the night, found it necessary, omng to the thictneaa of the 
forest on each side, to talse to the road, he would first lea?e the 
coach and make a survey with his lantern, sounding the ruts 
of the cotton-waggona, and finally making out a channel by 
guiding- stakes which he cut fcom the undei'wood with a 
hatchet, usually carried in the holster, If, after dihgent 
sounding, he found no parage euffieiently sliallow, he would 
sometimes spend half an hour in preparing one, hringing 
rails fiiam the neai'est fence, or cutting brushwood for the 
purpose. We were but once or twice during the_ night called 
upon to leave the coach, or to assist in road-making, and my 
companion frequently espressed his gratitude for this — grati- 
tude not to the driver but to Providence, who had made a 
country, as he thought, so unuauaDy well adapted for stage- 
coaching. The night hefore, he had heen on a much woree 
road, and was half the time, with numerous other passengers, 
engaged in bringing rails, and pi7ing the coach out of sloughs. 

• Sef'rieioiirOf5;"iuiJcle, " Mississippi, " etc. 
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They had been oWiged to keep on the track, because the water 
was up oyer the adjoining country. Whei-e the wooden 
causeway had floated off, they had passed through water so 
deep that it entered the coach body. With our road of to-day, 
then, he could only espre^ satisfection ; not so with the resi- 
dents upon it, "Look at 'em !" he would say. "Just look at 
'em ! " "What's the use of such people's hving ? 'Pears to me 
I'd die if I couldn't live better 'n that. When I get to be 
representative, I'm going to havo a law made that all such 
kind of men shall be took up by the State and sent to the 
penitentiary, to make 'em work and earn something to support 
their families. I pity the women ; I haint nuthin agin them ; 
they work hard enough, I know ; but the men — I know how 
'tis. They just hang around groceries and spend all the money 
they can get — ^just go round and live on other people, and 
play Iceerds, and only go home to nights; and the poor 
women, they hev to live how they ken." 

" Do you think it's so ? It is strange we see no men — only 
women and childi-en." 

" Tell you they're off, gettin' a dinner out o' somebody. 
Tell you I know it's so. It's the way ail these people do. 
Why there's one poor man I know, that liv^ in a neighbour- 
hood of poor men, down our way, and he's right indnsti-ioiis, 
but he can't get rich and he never ken, cause aU these other 
poor men live on him." 

" What do you mean ? Do they all drop in about dinner 
time?" 

" No, not all on 'em, hut some on 'em eveiy day. And 
they keep horrowin'thinga of him. He haint spunk enough to 
insult 'em. If he'd just move into a rich neighbourhood and 
jest be a little sassy, and not keer so much about what folba 
said of him, he'd get rich ; never knew a man that was indus- 
trious and sassy in this country that didn't get rich, quick. 
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and get niggeis to do his work for him. Anybody ken tliat'a 
smart. Tliar's wliar tliey tried to raise some com. Warn't 
no com grew thar ; that's sai'tin. "Wonder what they live on ? 
See the stalks. They never made no com. Plowed right 
down the hill ! Did you ever see anything like it ? As if 
this sile warn't poor enough already. There now. Just the 
same. On!y look at 'em ! 'Peara lite they never see a stage 
afore. This ain't the right road, the way they look at us. 
No, sarfcin, they never see a stage. Loi'd God ! see the 
babies. They never see a stage afore. No, the stage never 
went by here aforej I know. This damn'd driver's just taken 
us round this way to show off what be can do and pa^ away 
the time before breakfast. Couldn't get no breakfast here if 
he would stop — le^ we ate a baby. That's right ! step out 
where you kea see her good ; prehaps you'll never see a ata.ge 
again ; better look now, right sharp. Yes, oh yes, sartin ; 
fetch out all the babies. Haint you got no more? Well, I 
should hope not. Now, what is the use of so many babies ? 
That's the worst on't. I'd get married to-moiTow if I wasn't 
sm:e I'd hev babies. I hate babies, can't bear 'em round me, 
and won't have 'em. I would like to be married. I know 
several gals I'd many if 'twam't for that. We , it's a feet. 
Just so. I hate the squallin' things. I know I was bom a 
baby, bat I couldn't help it, could I ? I wish I hadn't been. 
I hate the sqnalliB' things. If I had to hev a baby round me 
I should kin it." 

" If yoTi had a baby of your own, you'd feel differently 
about it." 

" That's what they tell me. I s'pose I should, but I don't 
want to feel differently. I hate 'em. I hate 'em." 

The coach stopped at length. We got out and found our- 
selves on tho bank of an oveiflowed brook, A part of the 
bridge was broken up, the driver declared it impossible to ford 
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the atream, and aaid he should return to the shanty, four 
miles back, at which we had laat changed hors^. We per- 
suaded him to take one of his horses from the team and let 
ua see if we could not get across. I succeeded in doing this 
without di£B,culty, and turning the horse loose he returned. 
The driver, however, was still afraid to try to ford the stream 
with the coach and mails, and after trying our best to per- 
suade him, I told him if he returned he should do it without 
me, hoping he would he shamed out of his pusillammity, 
Yaaoo joined me, but the driver having again recovered the 
horse upon which he had forded the stream, turned about and 
drove back, "We pushed on, and after walking a few miles, 
came to a neat new house, with a cluster of old cabiis about it.' 
It was much the most. comfortable establishment we had seen 
during the day. Truly a " sunny valley " home of northern 
Mississippi. We entered quietly, and were received by two 
women who were spinning in a room with three outside 
doors all open, though a fine fire was burning, merely to waim 
the room, in a large fire-place, within. Upon oiir asking if 
we could have breakfast prepared for us, one of the women 
went to the door and gave orders to a negro, and in a moment 
after, we saw six or seven black boys and girls chasing and 
clubbing a hen round the yard for our benefit. I regret to 
add that tliey did not succeed in making her tender. At 
twelve o'clock we breaJdasted, and were then accommodated 
with a bed, upon which we slept together for several hours. 
When I awoke I walked out to look at the premises. 

The house was half a dozen rods from the high road, with 
a square yard all about it, in one comer of which was a small' 
enelosm'e for stock, and a log stable and com-crib. There 
were also three negro cabins ; one before the house, and two 
behind it. The house was a neat building of logs, boarded 
over and painted on the outside. On the inside, the logs were 
p 2 
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xieatly hewn to a plane face, and exposed. One o£ the lower 
rooms contained a bed, and but little other furniture; the 
othei- was the common family apartment, but also vfs.a fra-nieheii 
mth a bed. A door opened into another smaller log house 
in the rear, in which were two rooms — one of them the 
fiimily diniog-room ; the other the kitchen. Bdiind this waa 
still another log erection, fifteen i'eet squai-e, which was the 
smoke-hoiiBe, and in which a great store of bacon was kept. 
The negro cabins were small, dilapidated, and dingy ; the 
waOs were not chinked, and there were no windows — which, 
indeed, would haYe been a snpei-fluons Inxuij, for there were 
spaces of sevQul inches between the logs, tbi'ongh which there 
was miobstructed yision. The furniture in the cabins was of 
the simplest and rudest imaginable kind, two or three beds 
with dirty clothing upon them, a chest, a wooden etool or two 
made with an axe, and some eaiiJienware and cooking appa- 
ratus. Everything within the cabins was coloured black by 
smoke. The chimneys of both the house and the cabins were 
built o£ splinters and clay, and on the outer side of the walls. 
At the door of each cabin were literally " heaps " of babies and 
puppi^, and behind or beside it a pig-stye and poultry coop, 
a ley-tub, and quantities of home-carded cotton placed upon 
boards to bleach. Within each of them was a woman or two, 
spinning with the oM-fashioned great wheel, and in the kitchen 
another woman was wearing coarse cotton shirting with the 
ancient rude hand-loom. The mistress herself was siiinning 
in the living-room, and aslced, when we had grown acquainted, 
what women at the North could find to do, and how they 
could ever pass the time, when they gave up spinning and 
weaving. She made tlie common every-day clotbiEg for ail 
her fomily and hei' servants. They only bcught a few " store- 
goods " for their " dreas-up " clothes. She kept the negro girls 
spimung aU through the winter, and at aU times when they 
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were not needei in the field. She supposed they would 
begin to plant com now in a few daya, and then the girls 
would go to work out of doors, I noticed that all the 
hed-clothing, the towola, curtains, etc., in the house, were of 
homespun. 

The proprietor, who had been absent ou a fishing excur- 
sion, during the day, returned at dusk. He was a man of 
the fiit, elow-and-e^y style, and proved to he good-natured, 
talltative, and communicatiye. He had bouglifc the trad; of 
land he now occupied, and moved upon it about ten yeani 
before. He had made a large clearing, and could now bbU it 
for a good deal more than he gave for it. He iotended to 
sell whenever he could get a good offer, and move on Wesi. 
It was the heat land in this part of the countiy, and he had 
got it well fenced, and put up a nice house : there were a 
great many people that Hke to have these things done for 
them in advance— and be thought he should not have to wait 
long for a purchaser. He liied himself to be clearing land, 
and it was getting too close settled about here to anit him. 
He did not have much to do hut to himt and fish, and the 
game was getting so scarce it was too much trouble to go 
after it. He did not think there were so many cat in the 
creek as there used to be either, hut there were more gar-fish. 
"When he firat bought this land he was not worth much — bad 
to run in debt — hadn't but three negroes. Now, he was 
pretty much out of debt and owned twenty negroes, seven of 
them prime lield-hands, and he reckoned I had not seen 
a better lot anywhere. 

During the evening, all the cabins wei-e illuminated by 
great fires, and, looking into one of them, I saw a very pic- 
turesque femily group,; a man eat on the ground making a 
basket, a woman lounged on a chest in the chimney corner 
smoking a pipe, and a boy and two girls sat in a bed which 
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had lieen Sravm up opposite to her, completing the flresido 
circle. They were talking and laughing cheerfally. 

The next moming when I turned out I found Taaoo look- 
ing with the eye of a connoieaeur at the seven prime field- 
hands, who at half-past seven were just starting off with hoes 
and axes for their day's work. As I approached him, he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm : — 

" Aren't them a right keen loolcin' lot of niggers ?" 

And our host eooa after coming out, he immediately walked 
uji to him, saying : — 

" Why, friend, them yer niggers o' yourn would ho good 
for seventy bales of cotton, if you'd move down int« oi\r 
country," 

Their owner was perfectly aware of their value, and said 
ererything good of them. 

" There's something ruther singlar, too, about my niggers ; 
I don't know aa I ever see anything like it anywhere else," 

" How so, sir ?" 

" Wdl, I reckon it's my way o' ti-eatin' 'em, miicb as any- 
thing, I never Lev no difficulty with 'em. Hen't licked e. 
nigger in five year, 'cept mayhe sprouting some of the young 
ones sometimes. Fact, my niggers never want no iookin' 
arter ; they jus tek ker o' themselves. Fact, they do tek a 
greater interest in the erojs than I do myself. There's 
another thing- — I 'spose 'twiil surprise you— there ent one of 
my niggers but what can read ; read good, too — better 'n I 
can, at any rate," 

" How did they learn ?" 

" Taught themselves. I blieve there was one on 'em that 
I bought, that could read, and he taught all the rest. But 
niggers is mighty apt at lamin', a heap more 'n white folks 

I said that this was contraiy to tlie generally received opinion. 
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" Well, now, let me tell you," he contintied ; " I had a boy 
to work, ■when I was buildin', and my boys jus teachin' him 
night times and such, ha wam't horo more'n three months, 
and he larned to lead as well as any man I ever beerd, and I 
know be didn't know his letters when he come here. It didn't 
seem to me any white man eoiild have done that ; does it to 
yoTi, now ? 

" How old waa he ?" 

" Warn't more'n seventeen, I reckon." 

" How do they get books — do you get them for them ?" 

" Oh, no ; get 'em for thomselvea. " 

"How?" 

"Buy 'em." 

" How do they get tbe money ?" 

"Earn it." 

"How?" 

"By their own work. I tell yon my niggers have got 
more money 'n I hev." 

" What kind of books do tbey get ?" 

" Keligious kind a books ginerally — these stories ; and 
some of them will buy novels, I believe. They won't let on 
to that, but I expect tbey do it." 

They bought them of peddlei'S. I inquired about the law 
to prevent negroes reading, and asked if it allowed books to 
be sold to negroes. He had never heard of any such law — 
didn't believe there was any. The Yaaoo man said there waa 
euch a law in bis country. Negroes never had anything to 
read there. I asked our host if his negroes were religious, as 
their choice of works would have indicated. 

" Yes ; all on 'em, I reckon. Don't s'pose you'll believe 
it, but I tell you it's a fact ; I haint heerd a swear on this 
place for a twelvemonth. They keep tlie Lord's day, too, 
right tight, in gineral." 
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" Our niggera is mighty wicked down in Yallerbush county," 
Baid my companion ; " they dance." 

" Dance on Sunday ?" I asked. 

" Oh, no, we don't allow that." 

" "What do they do, then — go to meeting ?" 

" Why, Sundays they sleep mostly ; they've been at work 
hard all tlie week, you know, and Simdays they stay in their 
cabins, and sleep and talk fco each other. There's so 
many of 'em together, they don't want to go visiting off the 
place." 

" Are your negroes Baptists or Methodists ?" I inquired of 
our host. 

"All Baptists; niggers aUers want to be ducked, you 
know. They ain't content to be just titch'd with water ; they 
muat be dncked in all over. There was two niggera jined 
the Methodists up here last summer, and they made the 
minister put 'em into the branch ; they wouldn't jine 'less 
he'd dnok 'em." 

" The Bible eays baptize, too," observed Taaoo. 

"Well, they thinli they must be ducked all ni^der, or 
't-ain't no good." 

"Do they go to meeting?" 

" Yes, they hev a meeting among themselves." 

" And a preacher ?" 

" Tes ; a nigger preacher." 

"Our niggers is mighty wicked; they dance!" repeated 
Yazoo. 

" Do you consider dancing so veiy wicked, then?" I asked. 

" Well, I don't account so myself, as I know on, but they 
do, you know — the pious people, all kinds, except tlie Tis- 
copers ; some o' them, they do dance themselves, I believe. 
Do yoir dance ui your country ?" 

"Yes." 
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" Wlat sort of dancea— cotillions and reels ?"' 

" Yes ; what do you ?" 

" Well, we dance cotillions and reels too, and wo dance ou 
a plant; that's the kind of dancin' I lite best." 

" How is it done ?" 

" Why, don't you know that ? You stand face to face with 
yonr parfcuer ou a plank and keep a dancin'. Put the plank 
up on two barrel hea^, so it'll kind o' spring. At aome of 
OTir parties — that's- among common kind o' people, you know 
—it's great fun. They dance as fest aa they can, and the 
folks all stand round and holler, ' Keep U wp, John V ' Go 
it, Nanee !' ' Don't give it up so V ' Old Yirginny never 
tire !' ' Heel and toe, ketch a fire !' and such kind of obser- 
vations, and clap and stamp 'em." 

" Do your negroes dance much ?" 

" Y^, they are mighty fond on't. Saturday night they 
dance all night, and Sunday nights too. Daytime they sleep 
and rest themselves, and Sunday nights we let 'em dance and 
sing if they want. It does 'em good, you know, to enjoy 



" They dance to the banjo, I suppose ?" 

" Banjos and violins ; some of 'em has got violins." 

" I like to hear negroes sing," said I. 

" liTiggers is allers good smgers nat'rally," said our host. 
" I reckon they got better lungs than white folks, they Lev 
such powerful voices." 

We were sitting at this time on the rail fence at the corner 
of a hog-pen and a large half-deared field. In that part of 
this field near^t the house, among the old stumps, twenty or 
thirty small fruit trees had been planted. I asked what sorts 
they were. 

"I don't know — good kinds tho', I expect; I bought 'em 
for that at any nite." 
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" "Where did you "buy them ?" 

" I Tx)iight 'em of a feller that came a peddlin' round here 
last Ml ; he said I'd find 'em good." 

" What did you pay for them ?" 

" A bit apiece." 

" That's Tery cheap, if they're good for anything ; you are 
sure they're grafted, ani't you ?" 

" Only by what he said — he said they was grafted kinds, 
I've got a paper in the housen he gin me, teHs about 'em ; 
leastways, he said it did. They's the curosest lands of trees 
printed ioto it you ever heerd on. But I did not buy none, 
only the finiit kinds." 

Getting off the fence I began to pick about the roote of 
one of them with my pocket-knife. After esposing the tranfc 
for five or sis inches below the surface, I said, "You've 
planted these too deep, if they're all like this. You should 
have the ground dished about it or it won't grow." I tried 
another, and after picking some minutes without finding any 
signs of the " collar," I asked if they had ah been planted ao 
deeply. 

" I don't know — I told the boya to put 'em in about two 
feet, and I expect they did, for they fancied to have apple- 
trees growiu'." 

The catalogue of the tree-peddler, which afterwards came 
into my possession, quite jiKtified the opinion my host es- 
presaed of the kinds of trees described in it. The reader shall 
judge for himself, and I assure him that the foUowing is a 
litei-al transcript of it, omitting the sectiona headed " AncebuB 
new," "Camelias," " Hhododendrums," "Bubbs Pfflony," 
" Hosiers," " Wind's flowers of the greatest scarcity," " Bul- 
bous Eoote, and of various kinds of giaines," 
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SPECIAL CATALOGtJE 

OF THE PLANTS, I'LOWERS, SHKUES IMPORTED BY 

EOUSSET 
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PAHIjNOVIA INPBRIAUB. Magnlfloent hataypLndt [roiu 12 to 15 yaxda o 

Besides these planttOie anuuearvnU fine alM..^caiKC,sloris, a great m™ 
Plasls and fruit Oveiq/' whitA mnOilte m long loOsterilK. 

NOTICE. 

The admirable and stmDgep1antcaUam''w^tedUi^ufemn^(Tlie Judgmeni 
of that BODW having not jret found ilaclaffllflcatton. 

This maruellona plant was send to bb from Chini by the cJener onl courage 
itfjleotor U. Fortune, from rHimalu^ uaa anrnmat of the Quuiialarl Macon. 



"But come," said the farmor, "go in; talce a drink. 
Breakiast'll be ready right smart." 

" I don't want to drink before break^t, tliauk you." 

""Why not?" 

"I'm not accustomed to it, and I don't find it'swbolesome." 

Not wlioleaome to diink before breakfest ! That \is& " a 
new Hnk " to our jolly host, and troubled him as much as a 
new " ism " would an old fogy. Not wholesome ? He had 
always reckoned it wam't very wholesome not to drink before 
breakfast. He did not expect I had seen a great many 
healthier men than he was, had I ? and he always took a 
drink before treakfast. If a man just kept liin^eK well strung 
up, without ever ak-etohing himself right tight, he didn't 
reckon damps or heat would ever do him much harm. He 
had never had a sick day since he came to this plac«, and he 
reckoned that this was owiii' considerable to the good rye 
whisky he took. It was a healthy trac' of lajid, though, he 
believed, a mighty healthy trae' ; everything seemed to thrive 
here. We must see a nigger-gal that he was raisin' ; she 
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\yas just coming five, and -would piiU up nigh upon a hundred 
weight. 

" Two year ago," he eontimied, after takiog his dram, as 
■we sat hy the fire in the north room, " when I had a carpen- 
ter here to finish ofi' this honsSj I told one of my hoys he must 
come in and help him, I reckoned he would lam qniek, if he 
■W33 a mind to. So he come in, and a week arterwards he 
fitted the plank and laid this fioor, and now yon ji^t look at it ; 
I don't beheve any man could do it better. That was two 
year ago, and now he's as good a carpenter as you ever see. I 
bought him some tools after the carpenter left, and he can do 
anything with 'em — make a table or a chest of drawers or any- 
thing. I think niggers is somehow nat'rally ingenious ; more 
80 'n white folks. They is wonderful, apt to any kind of slight." 

I took out my pocket-map, and while studying it, asked 
Tazoo some CLueations about the route East, Not baring yet 
studied geography, as he observed, he could not answer. Our 
host inquired where I was going, that way. I said I should 
go on to Carolina, 

" Expect you're going to buy a lice-i'arm, in the Carolinies, 
aint you ? and I reckon you're up here speckylating arter nig- 
ger stock, aint you now ?" 

" Well," said I, " I would n't mind getting that fet girl of 
yours, if we can ma^e a trade. How much a pound wfil yon 
eel! her at ?" 

" We don't sell niggers by the pound in this country." 

" Well, how much by the lump ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; reckon I don't keer about sehin' her 
just yet." 

After breakfast, I inquired about the management of the 
farm. He said that he purchased negro^, as he was able, 
from time to time. He grew rich by the improved saleable 
value of his land, arising in part from their labour, and from 
their natural increase and improvement, for he bought only 
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such as would he likely to increase in value on his hands. He 
had beea obliged to apead but little money, being able to live 
and provide most of the food and clothing for his femily and 
his people, by the production of his farm. He made a little 
cotton, which he had to send some distance to be ginned and 
baled, and then waggoned it aeveaty miles to a market ; also 
raised some wheat, which he turned into flour at a neighbour- 
ing mill, and sent to the same market. This transfer engaged 
much of the winter labour of his mau-slaves. 

I said that I supposed the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
as it progressed east, woidd shorten the distance to which it 
would be necessary to draw his cotton, and so be of much ser- 
vice to hhn. He did not know that. He did not laiow fls he 
should ever use it. He expected they would charge pretty 
high for carrying cotton, and his niggers hadn't any thing else 
to do. It did not really cost him anything now to send it to 
Memphis, because he had to board the niggers and the cattle 
anyhow, and they did not want much more on the road than 
they did at home. 

He made a large crop of corn, which, however, was mainly 
consumed hy his own force, and he killed annnaily about one 
hundred and fifty hoga, the bacon of which was all consumed 
in his own famdy and by his people, or sold to passing travel- 
lers. In the Ml, a great many drovers and slave-dealers 
passed over the road with their stock, and they frec[uently 
camped against this house, so as to buy com and haeon of him, 
This they cooked themselves. 

There were sometimes two himdied negroes brought along 
together, going South. He didn't always have bacon to spare 
for them, though he killed one hundred and fifty swine. They 
were generally bad charadsrs, and had been sold for £iu t by 
their owners. Some of the slave-dealers were high-minded, 
honourable men, he thought ; " high-toned gentlemen, as ever 
he saw, some of 'em, was." 
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l^iggors weie great eaters, and wanted more meat than 
wliite follra ; and he always gaye his as much as they wanted, 
and more too. The negro cook always got dinner for them, 
and took what she liied for it ; his wife didn't know much 
about it. She got m mach. as she Kked, and he guessed slie 
didn't apaie it. When the field-hands were anywhere within 
a reasonable distance, they always came up to the house to get 
their dinner. If they were going to work a great way off, 
tliey would carry their dinner with them. They did as they 
Irked about it. When they hadn't talten their dinner, the cook 
called them at twelve o'clock with a conch. They ate in the 
kitchen, and he had the same dinner that they did, right out 
of the same frying-pan ; it was all the same, only they ate in 
the kitchen, and he ate in the room we were in, with the door 
open between them. 

I brought up the subject of the cost of labour-, North and 
South. He had no apprehension that there would ever be any 
want of labourers at the South, and could not understand that 
the ruling price indicated the state of the demand for them. 
He thought negroes would increase more rapidly than the 
need for Hieir lahonr. " Niggera," said he, " breed faster than 
white folks, a 'maain' sight, you know ; they begin younger." 

" How young do they begin ?" 

" Sometimes at fourteen, sometimes at sixteen, and some- 
times at eighteen." 

" Do you let tliem marry so young as that ?" I in([uired. 
He laughed, and eaid, " They don't very often wait to he 
married." 

"When they marry, do they have a minister to marry 
tiiem ?" 

" Yes, generally one of their own preachei^." 

" Do they with yoii ?" I inquired of Yazoo. 

" Yes, sometimes they hev a whi' 3 miuistei', and sometimes 
a Wack one, and if thei-e am't neither handy, they gei some of 
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the pioTia ones to marry 'em. But then very often they only 
just come and ask onr consent, and then go ahead, ■without any 
more ceremony. They just call themselves married. But 
most niggers hkes a ceremony, you know, and they generally 
make out to hev one somehow. They don't very often get 
married for good, though, without trying each otlier, as they 
say, for two or three weeks, to see how they are going to Uke 
each other." 

I afterwards asked how &r it waa to the post-office. It was 
six milra. " One of my hoys," said our host, " always geta 
the paper every week. He goes to visit his wife, and passes 
hy the post-office every Sunday. Our paper hain't come, 
though, now, for three weeks. The mail don't come very re- 
guktr." All of his negroes, who had wives off the place, left 
an hour before sunset on Saturday evening. One of them, 
who had a wife twenty miles away, left at twelve o'clock Satur- 
day, and got back at twelve o'clock Monday. 

" "We had a nigger once," said Yazoo, " that had a wife fif- 
teen miles away, and he used to do so ; hut he did some ras- 
caHty once, and he was afraid to go again. He told us his 
vrife was so far off, 't was too much trouble to go there, and he 
believed he'd give her up. We was glad of it. He was a 
darned rascally nigger — allers getting into scrapes. One time 
we sent him to mill, and he went round into town and soli 
some of the meal. The storekeeper wouldn't pay him for't, 
'cause he hadn't got an order. The nest time we were in town, 
the storekeeper just showed its the bag of meal ; said he reck- 
oned 't was stole ; so when we got home we just tied him up 
to the free and licked him. He's a right smart nigger ; ras- 
cally niggers allers is smart. I'd rather have a rascally nigger 
than any other — they's so smart allers. He is about the best 
nigger we've got." 

" T ho.ve heard," said I, " that rehgioua negroes were gene- 
voi.. n. G 
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rally the most valuable, I have been told that a tliird more 
■would be given for a man if he were religioiie." " Well, I 
nevec heeid of it before," said he. Our host tliought there 
was no difference in the market value of sinners and saints. 

"Only," observed Taaoo, "tiie rasealier a nigger is, the 
better he'll -work. Now that yer nigger I was tellin' you on, 
he's worth more'n any other nigger we've got. He's a yaller 
nigger." 

I asked their opinion as to the compai-ative value of black 
and yellow negroes. Our host had two bright mulatto boys 
among his — didn't thick there was much difference, "but 
allera reckoned yellow fellows was the best a little; 'they 
worked smarter. He woiild rather have them." Yazoo 
would not ; he " didn't think but what they'd work as well ; 
but he didn't fancy yellow negroes 'round him ; woiild rather 
have real black ones." 

I aalted our host if he had no foreman or driver for his ne- 
groes, or if he gave his directions to one of them in partieolar 
for aU the rest. He did not. They all did just as they 
pleased, and arranged the work among themselves. They 
never needed driving. 

" If I ever notice one of 'em getting a little slack, I just 
talk to bim ; tell him we must get out of the gra^, and I 
want to hev him stir himself a little ijiore, and then, maybe, 
I slip a dollar into his liand, and when he gits mto the field 
he'll go ahead, and the rest seeing him, won't let themselves 
be distanced by him. My niggers never want no lookin' 
furter. They tek more mterest in the crop than I do myself, 
every one of 'em," 

KeligiouB, instructed, and seeking furthei enhghtenment ; 
industrious, energetic, and scK directing ; well fed, lespectcd, 
and trusted by their master, and this mastei an ilhteiate, ]n- 
dolent, and careless man ! A. very different state of tilings, 
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this, from what I saw on a certain gi'eat cotton plantet'a 
estate, where a profit of S 100,000 was made in a single year, 
but where five himdi-e(l negroes were constantly kept under 
the whip, where religion was only a pow-wow or cloafe for 
immorality, and where the negro was considei-ed to be of an 
inferior race, especially designed by Providence to be kept in 
the position he there occupied ! A very different thing ; and 
strongly suggesting what a very different thing this negro 
Bervitude might be made in general, were the ruling disposi- 
tion of the South more just and sensible. 

About half-past eleven, a stage coach, which had come earlier 
in the morning from the East, and had gone on as far as the 
brook, returned, having had our luggage transferred to it from 
the one we had left on the other side. In the transfer a portion 
of mine was omitted and never recovered. Up to tins time our 
host had not paid the smallest attention to any work his men 
were doing, or even looked to see if they liad fed the cattle, but 
had lounged about, sitting upon a fence, chewing tobacco, and 
talking with us, evidently very glad to have somebody to con- 
verse witli. He went in once again, after a drink ; showed us 
the bacon he had in his smoke-house, and told a good many 
stories of his experience in life, about a white man's " dying 
hard " in the neighbourhood, and of a tree falling on a team 
with which one of his negroes was ploughing cotton, " which 
was lucky" — that is, that it did not kill the negro — and a 
good deal about "hunting" when he was younger and 
Hghter. 

Still alffiindly influenced by an old idea which I had 
brought to the South with me, I waited, after the coach came 
in sight foi Y izoo to put the question, which he presently 
did, boldly enough 

"Well reel n T\e e goin' now. Wliat's the damage ?" 

"Well le k u se^eity-fivG cents 'il be. right." 

G 2 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE INTEBIOE COTTON DIBTKIOTS— OBNTEAL MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ETC. 

Central Mississi^i, May Slsi. — Yesterday was a raw, cold 
day, mad north-east, lite a dry north-east storm at home. 
Fortimately I came to the pleasantest house and household I 
had seen for some time. The proprietor was a native of 
Maryland, and had travelled in the North ; a devout Metho- 
dist, and somewhat educated. He first came South, aa I un- 
derstood, for the benefit of hia health, his lungs being weak 

His first dwelling, a. rude log cabin, was still standing, and 
was occupied by some of his slaves. The new bouse, a cottage, 
consisting of four rooms and a hall, stood in a small grove of 
oaks ; the family were qviiet, kind, and sensible. 

When I arrived, the oldest boy was at work, holding a 
plough in the cotton-field, but he left it and came at once, with 
confident and afiable courtesy, to entertain me. 

My host had been in Tesaa, and after esplonng it quite 
thoroughly, concluded that he much preferred to remain where 
he was. He found no part of that country where good land, 
timber, and a healthy cHmate were combined : in the West hej 
did not like the vicinage of the Germans and Mexicans ; more- 
over, he didn't " fancy " a prairie comity. Here, in fiivourable 
years, he got a bale of cotton to the acre. Not so much now 
as formerly. Still, he said, the soil would be good enough 
for him here, for many years to come. 

I went five times to the stable without being able to find 
a servant there. I was always fold that " the boy " would 
feed my horse, and take good care of him, when he came ; 
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and so at lengtii I tad to go to bed, trnstiiig to tMs asam-ance. 
I went out just before breakfast next morning, and found the 
liorae with only ten d/iy eoba in the manger. I searched for 
the boy ; could -not find him, but was told tliat my horse had 
been fed. I said, " I wish to have him fed more — as much 
as he will eat." Very well, the boy should give him more. 
"When I ■went out after breakfast the boy was leading out the 
horse. I asked if he had given him corn this morning. 
"Oh yes, sir." 

" How many ears did you give him ?" 
" Ten or fifteen — or sixteen, sir ; he eats very hearty." 
I went into the stable and saw that he had not been fed ; 
there were tlie same ten cobs (dry) in the manger. I doubted, 
indeed, from their appearance, if the boy had fed him at all 
the night before. I fed him with leaves myself, but could not 
get into the com crib. The proprietor was, I do not doubt, 
perfectly honest, but the negro had probably stolen the com 
for his own hogs and fowls. 

The next day I rode more than thirty miles, having seemed 
a good feed of com for the horse at midday. At nightMl I 
was much fatigued, but liad as yet fealed to get lodging. It 
began to rain, and grew dark, and I kept the road with dilE- 
culty. About nine o'clock I came to a large, comfortable 
house. 

An old lady sat in the verandah, of whom I asked if I could 
be accommodated for the night : " Reckon so," she i-opliod : 
then after a few momenta' reflection, without rising from her 
chair she shouted, " Gal ! — gal !" Presently a gu-1 came, 
" Missis ?" 
" Call Tom !" 

The girl went off, while I remained, waiting for a more 
definite answer. At length she returned : " Tom ain't there. 
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"Who is there?" 

" Old Pete." 

" Well, telS him to come and take this gentleman's horse." 

Pete came, and I went with him to the gate where I had 
festened my horse. Here he called for some yoimger slave to 
come and take him down to " the pen," while he took off the 
saddle. 

All this time it was raining, hut any rapidity of movement 
was out of the c[ue3iaon, Pete continued shouting, ""Why 
not lead the horse to the pen yourself?" I asked. "I must 
take care of de saddle and tings, maasa ; tote 'em to de house 
whar dey'll he safe. Dese niggers is so treacherous, can^t 
leave nothin' roun' hut dey'U hook suthing off of it." 

Nest morning, at dawn of day, I saw honest Pete come 
into the room where I was in hed and go stealthily to his 
young master's clothes, prohahly mistaking them for mine. 
I moved and he dropped them, and slunk out to the nest room, 
where he went loudly to making a fire, I managed to see the 
horse well fed night and morning. 

There were three pretty young women in this house, of 
good manners and well dressed, except for the ahundance of 
rings and jewelry which they displayed at breakfast. One of 
them sorprised me not a little at the table. I had been 
offered, in siicceesion, fried ham and eggs, sweet potatoes, 
apple-pie, com-hread, and molasses ; this last article I de- 
clined, and passed it to the young lady opposite, looking to 
see how it was to he used. She had, on a breakfest plate, 
fried ham and eggs and apple-pie, and pomed molassea 
between them. 

Jvjne Isi. — I stopped last evening at the house of a man 
who was called " Doctor " by his family, but who was, to judge 
from his language, very illiterate. His son, by whom I was 
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first received, followed me to tlie stable. He had ordered a 
negro child to lead my hoi-se, but as I saw the httle fellow 
could n't hold him I went myself He bad uo fodder (com- 
leavea), and proposed to give the horse some sbucks (corn- 
huska) dipped in aalt water, and, as it was now too late to go 
fmrther, I assented. Belshazzar licked them greedily, but 
would not eat them, and they seemed to destroy his appetite 
for corn, for late in the evening, having groped my way into 
the stable, I found seven small ears of com, almost imtasted, 
iu the manger. I got the young man to come out and give 
him more. 

The " Doctor " returned from " a hunt," as ho said, with no 
game but a turtle, which he had taken from a " trot line " — 
a line, with hooks at intervaJs, stretched across the rivei'. 

The house was large, and in a good-^ized parlour or com- 
mon room stood a handsome centre table, on which were a 
few books and papers, mostly Baptist pablications. I aat 
here alone in the evening, straining my eyes to read a 
■wretchedly printed newspaper, till I w^ offered a bed. I 
was very tired and sleepy, having been ill two nights before. 
The bed was apparently clean, and I gladly embraced it 

My host, holding a candle for me to undress by (there 
was no candlestick in the house), called to a boy on the 
outside to fasten the doors, which he did lyj setting articles 
of furniture against them. When I had got into bed he went 
himself into an inner room, the door of which he cteed and 
festened in the same manner. No sooner was the light with- 
drawn than I was attacked by bu^. I was determined, if 
possible, not to be kept awake by them, bat they soon con- 
queied me. I never suffered such incessant and merciless 
persecution from them before. In half an hour I was nearly 
frantic, and leaped from bed. But what to do ? There was 
no use in making a disturbance about it; doubtless every 
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other "bed a.iid resting place in the house was full of them. I 
shook out my day clothes carefully and put them on, and 
then pushing away the harricade, opened the door and went 
into the parlour. At first I thought that I would arrange 
the chairs in a row and sleep on them; but this I found 
impracticable, for the seats of the chairs were too narrow, and 
moreover of deerskin, which waa sure to be full of fleas if not 
of bugs. Stiff and sore and weak, I groaningly lay down 
where the light of the moon came throtigh a broken window, 
for bugs feed but little except in darkness, and with my 
saddle-bags for a pillow, agaia essayed to sleep. Fleas ! in- 
stanily. There was nothing else to be done ; I was too tired 
to sit up, eyen if that would have effectually removed the 
annoyance. Finally I dozed — not long, I think, for I was 
suddenly awakeued by a large insect dropping upon my eye. 
I sti-uck it off, and at the moment it atung me. My eyelid 
swelled immediately, and grew painful, but at length I slept 
in spite of it. I was once more awakened by a large beetie 
which fell on me from the window ; once more I got asleep, 
till finally at four o'clock I awoke wili that feverish dryness 
of the eyes which indicates a determination to sleep no more. 
It was daylight, and I was stiff and shivering ; the inflamma- 
tion and pain of the sting in my eyeUd had in a great degree 
suicided. I pushed back the bolt of the outside door-lock, 
and went to the stable. The negroes were akeady at work 
LQ the field. Eelshaazar liad liad a bad night too : that waa 
evident. The floor of the stall, being of earth, had been 
trodden into two hollows at each end, leaving a small rough 
hillock in the centre. Bad as it was, however, it was the 
best in the stable ; only one m four of the stalls having a 
manger that was not bioken down. A wee little black girl 
aud boy weie cledmiig then master's horses— mine they were 
afraid of. They had managed to put some firesh corn in hia 
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manger, however, and aa he refused to eat, I toot a curry- 
comb and brush, and in the next two hours gave him the first 
thorough grooming be had enjoyed since I owned him. I 
could not detect the reason of hia losa of appetite. I had 
lieen advised by an old southern traveller to examine the com 
when my horse refused to eat — if com were high I might find 
that it had been greased. From the actions of the horse, 
then and subsequently, I suspect some trick of this kind was 
here practised upon me. When I returned to the house and 
asked to wash, water was given me in a vessel which, though 
I doubted the right of my host to a medical diploma, certainly 
smelt strongly of the shop — it was such aa is used by apotheca- 
ries in mbdng drugs. The title of Doctor is often popularly 
given at the South to druggists and venders of popular medi- 
cines ; very probably he had been ono, and had now retired 
to enjoy the respectability of a planter. 

June 2W, — I met a ragged old negro, of whom I asked the 
way, and at what house within twelve miles I bad better stop. 
He advised me to go to one more than twelve miles distant. 

" I suppose," said I, " I can stop at any bouse along the 
road here, can't I ? They'll aU take in travellers ?" 

" Yes, sir, if you'll take rough liire, such as travellers has 
to, sometim€«. They're all damn'd rascals along dis lOad, for 
ten or twelve miles, and youll get nothin' but rough feie. 
But I say, massa, rough fare 's good enough for dis world ; 
ain't it, massa ? Dis world ain't nothin ; dis is hell, dis is, 
I calls it ; hell to what 's a comin' arter, ha ' ha ' Ef you 's 
I don'tlook much 's if I was prepaied, 
si? nor talk like it, nuther. De Lord be cum to me in 
my cabin in de night time, in de year '45." 

" What ?" 

"DeLord! massa, do bressed Lord! He cum to me in 
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de night time, in de year '45, and he says to me, says be, 
' I'll spare you yet five year longer, old boy !' So wben '50 
cum round I thongbt my time had cum, sm-e ; hut aa I didn't 
die, I reckon de Lord bas 'cepted of me, and I 'specs I shall 
be saved, dough I don't look much like it, ha ! ha ! ho ! ho ! 
de Lord am my rock, and be shall not perwail over me. I 
will lie down in green pastures and take up my bed in hell, 
yet mil not His mercy ciiciimwent me. Got some bacey, 
master ?" 

A little aft«r sunset I came to an unusually promising 
plantation, the dwelling being ivithin a large enclcffinre, in 
which there was a well-kept southern sward shaded by fine 
trees. The bouse, of the usual t'onn, was painted white, and 
the large number of neat out-buildings seemed to indicate 
opulence, and, I thought, unusuai good taste in its owner, 
A lad of sixteen received me, and said I could stay ; I might 
fiisten my horse, and when the negroes came up be would 
have him taken care of "When I bad done so, and had 
brought the saddle to the verandah, he offered me a cbair, 
and at once commenced a conversation in the character of 
entertamei Notbmg in his tone or manner would have 
indicated that he was not the father of tbo family, and pro- 
pnetoi of the e'ftahhahment. No prince royal could have 
had moie a'.sured and nonchalant dignity. Yet a norfhem 
stable-boy, oi appi entice, of bis age, would seldom he found 
as Ignorant 

"Where do yon live, sir, when you are at home?" be 
asked. 

"At New York." 

" Now York is a big place, sir, I expect ?" 

" Yes, very big." 

" Big as New Orleans, is it, sir ?" 

" Yes, much bigger." 
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" Bigger 'n New Orleans ? It nmefc be a bully city." 

" Yes ; the largest in Ameriea," 

" Sickly there now, sir ?" 

" No, not now ; it ia sometimes." 

" Like New Orleans, I suppose ?" 

" No, never so bad as New Orleajia sometimes is," 

" Eight healthy place, I expect, sir ?" 

" Yes, I believe ao, for a place of its size." 

" What diseases do yon have there, sir ?" 

" AU sorts of diseases — not so much fever, however, as yoa 
have heveabonts." 

" Measles and hooping-cough, sometimes, I reckon?" 

" Yes, 'most all the time, I daro say." 

" All the time ! People must die there right smart. Some 
is dyin' 'most every day, I expect, sir ?" 

" More than a hundred every day, I suppose," 

" Gfosh ! a hundred every day ! Almighty sickly place 't 
must be ?" 

" It is such a large place, you see — seven hundred thousand 
people." 

" Seven hundred thousand — expect that's a heap of people, 
ain't it ?" 

His father, a portly, weU-dressed man, soon came in, and 
learning that I had been in Mexico, said, " I suppose there's 
a heap of Americans flocking in and settling np that country 
along on the line, ain't there, sir ?" 

" No, sir, very few. I saw none, in fact — only a few 
Irishmen and Frenchmen, who called themselves Americans. 
Those were the only foreigners I saw, except negroes." 

" Niggers ! Where were they from ?" 

" They were runaways from Texas." 

" Eut their masters go there and get them again, don't 
they ?" 
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" Ko, sir, they can't." 

"Why not?" 

" The Mesicana aiQ friendly to the niggers, aad protect 
them." 

" But why not go to the Government ?" 

" The Government considers them ae free, and will not let 
them be taken back." 

" But that's stealing, sir. "Why don't oui' Government make 
them dehver them up ? What good ia the Government to us 
if it don't preserve the rights of property, sir ? Niggers are 
property, ain't they ? and if a man steals my property, ain't 
the Government bound to get it for me ? Niggers are pro- 
perty, sir, the same as horses and cattle, and nobody's any 
more right to help a nigger that's run away than he has to 
steal a horse." 

He spoke veiy angrily, and was excited. Perhaps he was 
indirectly addressing me, as a Northern man, on the general 
auhjeet of fugitive slaves. I said that it was necessary to 
have special treaty stipulations about such matters. The 
Mexicans lost their peons — bounden servants ; they ran away 
to our side, but the United States Government never took any 
meaaurss to restore them, nor did the Mesicans ask it. 
"But," he answei«d, in a tone of indignation, "those are not 
niggers, are they ? They are white people, sir, just as 
white as the Mexicans themselves, and just as much right to 
be free." 

My horse stood in the yard till quite dark, the negroes not 
coming in from the cotton-field. I twice proposed to take 
him to the stable, but he said, " No : the niggers would come 
up soon and attend to him." Just aa we were called to supper, 
tlie negroes began to make their appearance, getting over a 
fence with their hoes, and the master called to one to put the 
horse in the stable, and to "take good care of liim." "I 
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vi&Tii hiiu to have all the com he'll eat," said I. " Yes, sir ; 
feed him well ; do you hear there ?" 

The house was moagiely furnished within, not nearly as 
well as the most common New England ferm-house. I saw 
no books and no decorations. The interior wood-work was 
impainted. 

At sapper there wei'e three negro girls in attendance— two 
children of twelve or fourteen years of age, and an older one, 
but in a few moments they all disappeared. The mistress 
called aloud several times, and at length the oldest came, 
bringing in hot hiscnit, 
" Where's Siike and Bet ?" 
" In the Mtchen, mi^ns," 
" Tell them both to come to me, right off." 
A few minutes afterwards, one of the girla slunk in and 
stood behind me, as far as po^ible from her mistress. Pre- 
sently, however, she was discovered, 

" You Bet, you there ? Come here ! come here to me ! 
cl<ffie to me ! (Slap, slap, slap.) Now, why don't yon stay 
in here? [Slap, slap, slap, on the side of the head.) I 
know ! you want to he out iu the kitchen with them Indians'! 
(Slap, slwp, slap.) Now see if yon can stay here," (Slap .') 
The other girl didn't come at all, and was forgotten, 

Ae soon as supper was over my hostess esdaimed, " Now, 
you Bet, stop crying there, and do you go right strnght 
home ; mind you run every step of the way, and if you stop 
one minute in tlie kitchen you'd better look out. Begone !" 
During the time I was in the house she was incessantly scold- 
ing the servants, in a manner very disagreeable for me to 
hear, though they seemed to regard it very little. 

The Indians, I learned, hved some miles away, and were 
hhed to hoe cotton. I inquired their wages, "Well, it 
coatH me about four bits (fifty cents) a day," (including food. 
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protably). They ■woried well for a few days at a time; 
were better at picking tlum at hoeing. ''' They don't pick so 
much ID a day as niggera, hut do it better." The women 
aaid they were good for nothing, and her husband had no 
business to plant so much cotkin that he couldn't 'tend it 
with iiis own slave hands, 

"While at table a young man, very dirty and sweaty, with 
a ragged shirt and no coat on, came in to supper. He was 
surly and rude in his actions, and did not speak a word ; he 
left the table before I Lad finished, and Ughting a pipe, laid 
himself at full length on the floor of the room to smoke. 
This was the overseer. 

Immediately after supper the master told me that he was 
in the habit of going to bed early, and he would show me 
where I was to sleep . He did ao, and loft mo without a 
candle. It was dark, and I did not know the way to tlie 
stables, so I soon went to bed. On a feather bed I did not 
enjoy much rest, and when I at last awoke and dressed, 
hreakfest was just ready. I said I would go first to look 
after my horse, and did m, the planter following me. I 
found him standing in a miserable stall, in a sorry state ; lie 
had not been cleaned, and tliere were no cobs or other indica- 
tions of his having been fed at aU since he had been there. I 
said to my host — 

" He has not been fed, sir !" 

"I wonder! hain't lie? "Well, 111 have him fed. I 
e'pose the overseer forgot him." 

Bnt, instead of going to the crib and feeding him at once 
himseK, he returned to tiie house and blew a horn for a negro ; 
when after a long time one came in sight from the cotton- 
flelda, he called to hun to go to the overseer for the bey of 
the corn-crib and feed the gentleman's horse, and asked me 
now to Come to breakfast- The < 
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supper ; nothing was said to him about my horse, and he was 
perfectly silent, and conducted himself lilte an angry or siiLky 
man in all his actions. As before, when he had finished his 
meal, without waiting for others to leave the table, he hghted 
a pipe and lay down to rest on the floor. I went to the 
stable and found my horae had been supplied with seven poor 
ears of com only. I came back to ask for more, but could 
find neither master nor overseer. While I was packing my 
saddle-baga preparatory to leaving, I heaa-d my host call a 
negro to " clean that gentleman's horse and bring him here," 
As it was late, I did not interpose. While I was putting on 
the bridle, he took off the musquito tent attached to the 
saddle and esaminel it. I explained why I carried it. 

" You won't want it any more," said he ; " no musquitoes 
of any aceotmt where you are going now ; you'd bettor give 
it to me, sir ; I should hke to use it when I go a-fishing ; 
musquitoes are powerful bad in the swamp." After some 
farther solicitation, as I seldom used it, I gave it to him. 
Almost immediately afterwards he charged me a doOar for my 
entertainment, which I paid, notwithstanding the value of 
the tent was several times that amount. Hospitality to 
travellers is so entirely a matter of business with the common 
planters. 

I passed the hoe-gang at work in the cotton-field, the 
overseer loimging among them carrying a whip ; there were 
ten or twelve of them ; not one looked up at me. Within 
ten minutes I passed five who were ploughing, with no over- 
seer or driver in sight, and each stopped his plough to gaae 
at me. 

June Srd. — Yi ^t^idav I met a well-dressed man upon the 
road, and inquired ot bim jt he could recommend me to a 
comfortable place to pi-j the night. 
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" Tea, I can," said he ; " yoa stop at John Watson's, He 
is a real good felbw, and his wife is a nice, tidy woman ; he's 
got a good house, and yonll be as well taken care o£ there as 
in any place I know." 

" What I am most concerned about is a clean bed," said I. 

" Well, you are safe for that, there." 
So distinct a recommendation was ramsnal, and when I 
reached the house he hod described to me, thoagh it was not 
yet dark, I stopped to soheit entertainment. 

In the gallery sat a fine, stalwart man, and a woman, who 
in size and figure matched him well. Some ruddy, fett chil- 
dren were playing on the steps. The man wore a full beard, 
which is very imconmion in these parts. I rode to a horse- 
block near the gallery, and asked if I could be accommodated 
for the night. " Oh, yes, yon can stay here if you can get 
along without anything to eat ; we don't have anything to 
eat but once a weet." " You look as if it agreed witli you, 
I reckon 111 try it for one night." "Alight, sir, alight. 
"Why, you came from Texas, didn't you? Your rig looks 
hke it," he said, as I dismounted. " Yes, I've just crossed 
Texas, all the way &om the Eio Grande." "Have you 
though ? Well, I'll be right glad to hear something of that 
country." He threw my saddle and bags across the I'ail of 
the gallery, and we walked together to the stable, 

"I hear that there are a great many Germans in the 
western part of Texas," he said presently. 

" There are a great many ; west of the Guadaloupe, more 
Germans than Americans bom." 

" Have they got many slaves ?" 

"No." 

" Well, won't they break off and make a free State down 
there, by and by ?" 

" I should think it not impossible that they might." 
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" I TOsh to God they would ; I would like right well to go 
and settle there if it was free from slavery. You aee Kansas 
and all the Free States are too far north for me ; I waa raised 
in Alabama, and I don't want to move into a colder climate ; 
bat I would like to go into a country where they had not got 
this curse of slavery." 

He said this not knowing that I was a Northern man. 
Greatly surprised, I asked, " What ai-e your objections to 



" Objections ! The first's here " (striking his breast) ; " I 
never could bring myself to like it. Well, sir, I know alaveiy 
is wrong, and God 'U put an end to it. It 'e bound to come 
to an end, and when the end does come, there'll be woe in 
the land. And, instead of preparing for it, and trying to 
make it as light as possible, we are doing nothing but make 
it worse and .worse. That's the way it appears to me, and 
I'd rather get ont of these parts before it comes. Then I've 
another objection to it. I don't like to have slaves about me. 
Now, I tell a nigger to go and feed your horse ; I never know 
if he's done it unless I go and see ; and if he didn't know I 
would go and see, and woidd whip him if I foimd he hadn't 
fed him, would he feed him ? He'd let him starve. I've got 
as good niggers as anybody, bat I never can depend on them ; 
they will lie, and they will steal, and take advantage of me in 
every way they dare. Of course they will, if they are slaves. 
But lying and stealing are not the worst of it. I've got a 
family of children, and I don't like to have such degraded 
beings round my house while they are growiag up. I know 
what the consequences are to children, of growing up among 
slaves." 

I here told him that I was a Northern man, and asked if 
he could safely xitter such sentiments among the people of this 
district, who bore the reputation of beuig among the most 

VOL. n. H 
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extipnn" iml fanatical clevoteea of slavery. "I've been told a 
huiulrpd. times I ehoitld be killed if I were not more prudent 
m pxpressmg my opinions, biit, wben it comes to lolling, I'm 
14 good t& the next man, and they know it. I never came 
tbe worat out of a fight yet since I was a boy. I never am 
afraid to apeak what I think to anybody. I don't think I 
ever shall be." 

"Are there many persons here who have as bad an opinion 
of slavery as you have ?" 

"I reckon you never saw a conscientioua man who had 
been brought up among slaves who did not think of it pretty 
much as I do — did you ?" 

" Tes, I think I have, a good many." 

"Ah, self-interest warps men's minds wonderfully, but I 
don't believe there are many who don't think so, sometimes — 
it's impossible, I know, that they don't." 

"Were there any othei^ in this neighbourhood, I asked, who 
avowedly liated slavery ? He repbed that there were a good 
many mechanics, all the mechanics he knew, who felt slavery 
to be a great curse to them, and who wanted to see it brought 
to an end in some way. The competition in which they were 
constantly made to feel themselves engaged with slave-labour 
was degrading to them, and they felt it to be so. He knew 
a poor, bard-working man who was lately oflered the services 
of thi'ee negroes for six years each if he would let them learn 
his trade, but he refused the proposal with indignation, say- 
ing he would starve before he helped a slave to become a me- 
chanic* There was a good deal of talk now among them 

• At Wilmington, Norlli Caralins, on the night of the 27th of July (1857), 
tie frame-work of a new building was deeti-ojed by a number of persons, aud s 
placard attflchea to the disjointed lumber, stating that ji siinilai' couise woLilJ be 
pursued in all oases, against edifices tlist should be erected bj negro contiactora oi- 
cai-pentas, by one of ichidi cUiss of men tlie house had been consUiioted. There 
trail a p«blic meeting called a few days afterwai^, to take ihis outi-age into con- 
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about getting laws passed to prevent the ownere of slaves 
.from hflviiig them taught trades, and to prohitit slave-me- 
chanics from heing hired out. He could go out to-morrow, 
he supposed, and in the course of a day get two hundred sig- 
natures to a paper alleging that slavery was a curse to the 
people of Mississippi, and praying the Legislatm-e to take 
measures to relieve them of it as soon as practicable. (The 
county contains three times as many slaves as whites.) 

He considered a coercive government of the negroes by the 
whites, forcing them to labour systematically, and resti'aining 
them from a reckless destruction of hfe and property, at pre- 
sent to be necKiSary. Of course, he did not think it wrong to 
hold slaves, and the profits of their labour were not more 
than enough to pay a man for looHag after them — not if he 
did his duty to them. What was wrong, was maldng slavery 
so much worse than was necessary. Negi'oes would improve 
very rapidly, if they were allowed, in any considerable 
measure, the ordinary incitements to improvement. He 
knew hosts of negroes who showed extraordinary talents, 
considering their opportunities : there were a great many in 
this part of the country who could read and write, and calcu- 
late mentally as well as the geneiul run of white men who 
had been to schools. There were Colonel — — 's negroes, 
some iifty of them; ho did not suppose tliere were any 



*nrled. Resolutbua were nJiipttd, der.oLinc- 

dettctioD and contiotinn of the rioters. " The impi'eBsiou wna conYeyed at (he 
mesting," says the WUiaingion ITera/il, " thnt the net had been coiumitfed hy 
metniMra of an oi^siiizcd aaaociiition, said to esist hei-e, and to number soniB two 
hundred and fifty persons* and possibly more, who, as was alleged, to right what 
tliey considered n gnevance in the matl-jr of negro competition with white labour, 
had adopted the illegal course of which tlie act in question was an illuBtration." 
Proceedioga of fl similar signiliamcc haJ occun-pd at vaj'ious points, especinlly in 
Vu-ginia. 

II 2 
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fifty more contented people in the world; they were not 
driven hard, and work was stopped three times a day for. 
meals ; they had plenty to eat, and good clothes ; and through 
the whole year tbey had from Friday night to Monday morn- 
ing to do what they liked with themselves. Satindays, the 
men generally worked in their patches (private gardens), and 
the women washed and mended clothes. Smidays, they 
nearly all went to a Sahbath School which the mistress taught, 
and to meeting, but they were not obliged to go ; they could 
come and go as they pleased all Saturday and Sunday ; they 
were not looked after at ail. Only on Monday morning, if 
there should any one be missing, or any one shoidd come to 
the field with ragged or dirty clothes, he would be whipped. 
He had often noticed how much more intelligent and sprightly 
these negroes all were than the common nm ; a great many 
of them had hooka and could read and write ; and on Sundays 
they were smartly dressed, some of them better than he or 
his wife ever thought of dressing. These tilings were pur- 
ohased with tlie money they made out of their pateh^, work- 
ing Saturda;^. 

There were two other large plantations near him, in both 
of which the negroes were turned out to work at half*paat 
three every week-day morning — I might hear the hell ring 
for them — and frequently they were not stopped till nine 
o'clock at night, Saturday nights the same as any other. 
One of them belonged to a very rehgious lady, and on Sunday 
mornings at half-past nine she had her bell rung for Simday 
School, and after Sunday School they had a meeting, and 
after dinner another religious service. Every negro on the 
plantation was obliged to attend all these exercises, and if 
tliey were not dressed clean they were whipped. They were 
never albwed to go off the plantation, and if they were caught 
speaking to a negro from any other place, they were whipped. 
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They could all of tiuem repeat the cateeliiam, he believed, but 
they were the dullest, and laziest, smd most aorcowful looking 
negroes be ever saw. 

As B, genei-al rule, the condition of the slaves, aa regards 
their material comfort, had greatly improved within twenty 
years. He did not know that it had in other respects. It 
would not be a bit safer to tarn them fi'ee to shift for them- 
selves, than it would have been twenty years ago. Of this he 
was quite confident. Perhaps they were a httle more intelli- 
gent, Icnew more, but they were not as capable of self- 
guidance, not as much accustomed to work and contrive for 
themselvee, as they used to be, when they were not fed ajid 
clothed nearly as well as now. 

Beyond the excessive labour required of them on some 
plantations, he did not think slaves were often treated with 
nnneceaeaiy cruelty. It was necessary to use the lash coca- 
aionahy. Slaves never really felt under any moral obligation to 
obey their masters. FaithfiJ, service was preached to them 
as a Christian duty, and they pretended to acknowledge it, 
but the fact was that they wei'e obedient just so fer as they 
saw that they must be to avoid punishment ; and punishment 
was necesaaiy, now and then, to maintain their faith in their 
mastei-'s power. He had seventeen slaves, and he did not 
snppose that there had been a hundred strokes of the whip on 
his place for a year past. 

He asked if there were many Americans in Texas who 
were opposed to skvery, and if they were free to express 
themselves. I said that the wealthy Americans there wei^e 
all slaveholders themselv^ ; that their influence all went to 
encourage the use of slave-labour, and render labour by whites 
disreputable. "But are tha-e not a good many northern 
men thei-e ?" he asked. The northern men, I rephed, were 
chiefly merchants or speculators, who had but one idea, which 
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was to mdke money as fast as they could ; and nearly all the 
little money there was in that conntiy tvas in the hands of 
the largest slaveholders. 

If that was the way of things there, he said, there conld 
not be much chance of its becoming a Free State, I thought 
the chances were against it, hnt if the Germans continued to 
flock into the country, it would rapidly acquire ail the 
characteristic features of a free-labour community, including 
an abundance and variety of sldlled labour, a home market 
for a variety of crops, denser settlements, and more numerous 
social, educational, and eommei-cial conveniences. There 
would soon be a large body of small proprietors, not so 
wealthy that tlie stimnlua to pei^onal and active industry 
would have been lost, but yet able to indulge in a good many 
lusmies, to found churches, schools, and railroads, and to 
attract thither tradesmen, mechanics, professional men, and 
ai-tists. Moreover, the labourers who were not landholdere 
would be intimately blended with them in all their intei'esfs ; 
the two classes not living dissociated from each other, as was 
the ease generally at the South, but engaged in a constant 
fulfilment of reciprocal obligations. I told him that if such a 
character of society coidd once be finnly and extensively 
established before the coimtry was partitioned out into these 
b:ttie independent negro kingdoms, which had existed fi-om 
tlie beginning in every other part of the South, I did not 
think any laws woidd be necessary to prevent slavery. It 
might be a slave State, but it would be a free people. 

On coming from my room in the moi-ning, my host met 
me with a hearty grasp of the hand, " I have slept very 
little with thinlcing of what you told me about western Texas. 
I think I shall have to go there. If we could get rid of 
elaveiy in this region, I believe we would soon he the most 
■pie in lie world. What a disadvantage it 
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must l)e to have yoiu- groimd all frozen up, and to be obliged 
to fodder your cattle five months in the year, as yon do at the 
North. I don't eee how you live. I think I should like to 
buy a small iaira near some town whei^e X could send my 
children to school — a farm that I conld take care of with one 
or two hired men. One thiag I wanted to ask you, are the 
Germans learning EngUsh at aJl ?" " Oh, yes ; they tea«h 
thechOdren English in their schools." "And have they good 
schools ?" " "Wherever they have settled at all closely they 
have. At New Braunfels they employ Amei-ican aa well as 
Gennan teachere, and instruction can be had in the classics, 
natural history, and the higher mathematics." " Upon my 
word, I think I must go there," he replied. (Since then, as 
I hear, an educational institution of a high pharacter, has 
been established by Oerman influence in San Antonio, teachers 
in which are from HaiTaid.) 

When I left he mounted a horse and rode on with me some 
miles, saying he did not often find an intelhgent man who 
liked to converse with him on the question of slavery. It 
seemed to him there was an epidemic insanity on the subject. 
It is unnecessaiy to state his views at length. They were 
precisely those which used to be common among all r^pect- 
able men at the South. 

Aa we i-ode an old negro met and greeted us warmly. My 
companion hereupon observed that he had never uttered his 
sentiments in the presence of a slave, but in some way all the 
slaves in the country had, he thought, been informed what 
they wei-6, for they all looked to him as their special friend. 
"When they got into trouble, they would often come to him 
for advice or a^stance. This morning before I was up, a 
negro came to him from some miles distant, who had been 
working for a white man on Simdays till he owed him three 
dollars, which, now that the negro wanted it, he said he 
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could not pay. He had given tlie negro the three dollaa-s, 
for ke thought he could manage to got it from the white 

He confirmed an impression I had hegim to get of tho 
purely dramatic character of what passed for religion with 
most o£ the skvea. One of hie slaves was a preacher, and a 
favonrite among them. He eometimes went to plantations 
twenty miles away — even further — on a Sunday, to preach a 
funeral sermon, making journeys of fifty miles a day on foot. 
After the sermon, a hat would he passed round, and he some- 
times hroughfc home as much as ten dollars. He was a 
notahle pedestrian ; and once when he had committed some 
ahominahie crime for which he loiew he would have to he 
punished, and had nm away, he (Mr. Watson) rode after him 
almost immediately, often got id sight of him, hut did not 
oveiiake him until the second day, when staiiing early in the 
morning he overhauled him crossing a hroad, smooth field. 
"When the runaway parson saw that he could not escape, he 
jumped up into a tree and called out to him, with a cheerful 
voice, " I gin ye a good run dis time, didn't I, masea ?" He 
was the moat rascally negi'o, the worst liar, thief, and 
adulterer on his place. Indeed, when he was preaching, he 
alwa^ made a strong point of his own sinfulness, and would 
weep and heUow ahout it like a bull of Eashan, till he got a 
whole camp meeting into convulsions. 

The night after leaving Mr, Watson's I waa kindly received 
by a tradesman, who took me, after closing his shop, to hia 
mother's house, a log cabin, hut more comfortable than many 
more pretentious residences at which I passed a night on this 
joiimey. For the first time in many months tea was offered 
me, It was coarse Bohea, sweetened with honey, which was 
slirred into the tea as it boiled in a kettle over the fire, by 
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the old lady herself, whose especial luxury it seemed to be. 
She asked me if folks ever dranlt tea at the North, and when 
I spoke of green tea said she had nsTer heard of that kind of 
tea before. They owned a number of slaves, but the young 
man looked after my horse himself. There was a good 
assortment of hoots and newspapers at this house, and the 
people were quite intelligent and very amiable. 

The nest day, I passed a number of email Indian feiToe, 
very badly eulti¥aied — the com nearly concealed by weeds. 
The soil became poorer than before, and the cabins of poor 
people more frequent. I counted aborrt ten plantations, or 
negro-cultivated ferms, in twenty miles. A planter, at whose 
house I called after sunset, said it was not convenient for him 
to accommodate me, and I was obliged to ride until it was 
quite dark. The nest house at which I arrived vrae one of 
the commonest sort of cabins. I had passed twenty like it 
during the day, and I thought I would take the opportunity 
to get an interior knowledge of them. The feet that a horse 
and waggon were kept, and that a considerable area of land 
in the rear of the cabin was planted with cotton, showed that 
the family were by no means of the lowest class, yet, as they 
were not able even to hire a slave, they may be considered to 
represent very fevourably, I believe, the condition of the 
poor whites of the plantation districts. The whites of the 
county, I observe, by the census, are three to one of the 
slaves ; in the nearest adjoining county, the proportion is 
reversed; and within a few mil^ the soil was richei', and 
large plantations occmred. 

It was raining, and nearly nine o'clock. The door of the 
cabin was open, and I rode up and convei-sed with the occu- 
pant as he stood within. He said that he was not in the 
habit of taking in travellers, and h^ wife was about sick, but 
if I was a mind to put up with common fere, he didn't car^. 
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Grateful, I dismounted and took the seat he had yacated by 
the lire, vbile he led away my horse to an open shed in the 
rear — his own horse ranging at large, when not in use, diu-ing 
the aummer. 

The honse w^ all eomprieed in a single room, twenty-eight 
by twenty-five feet in area, and open to the iw)f above. 
There was a large fii-eplace at one end and a door on each 
side — no windows at all. Two be<kteads, a spiiming-wbeel, 
a pacMng-ease, which served aa a burean, a cupboard, made 
of rough hewn slabs, two or three deer-skin seated chairs, a 
Connecticut clock, and a large poster of Jayne's patent medi- 
cines, constituted all the visible furniture, either useful or 
ornamental in purpcffle. A little giid, immediately, without 
liaving had any directions to do so, got a frying-pan aud a 
cbuak of bacon from the cupboard, and cutting slices from the 
latter, set it frying for my supper. The woman of the house 
sat sidkily in a chair tilted back and leaning against the logs 
spitting occasionally at the fire, but took no notice of me, 
barely nodding when I saluted her. A baby lay eiying on 
the floor, I quieted ifc and amused it with my watch till the 
httle girl, having made "coffee" aud put apiece of com-hread 
on the table witli the bacon, took charge of it. 

I hoped the woman was not veiy ill. 

" Got the headache right bad," she aiawered, " Have the 
headache a heap, I do. Knew I should have it to-night. 
Been cuttin' brush in the cotton this artemoon. Knew't 
would bring on my headache. Told him so when I begim." 

As soon as I had finished my supper and fed Jude, the 
litiie girl put the fragments and the dishes in the cupboard, 
shoved the table into a corner, and dragged a quantity of 
quilts from one of the bedstead's, which she spread upon the 
floor, and presently crawled among them out of sight for the 
night. The woman picked up tlie child — which, though still 
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a suclding, she said was twenty-two months old— and mirsed 
it, retaking her old position. The man safe with me by the 
fii-e, his back towards her. The baby having fellen asleep 
was laid away somewhere, and the woman dragged off another 
lot of quilts from the beds, spreading them upon the floor. 
Then taking a deep tin paji, she filled it with alternate layers 
of com-eoba aad hot embeiB from the fire. This slie placed 
upon a largo block, which was evidently used habitually for 
the purpose, in the centre of the cabin. A furious smoke 
arose imm it, and we soon began to cough. "Most too 
much smoke," observed the man. " Hope 'twill drive out all 
the gnata, then," rephed the woman. (There is a very minute 
flying insect here, the bite of which is excessively sharp.) 

The woman suddenly dropped off her outer garment and 
stepped fi-om the midst of its folds, in her petticoat ; then, 
taking the baby from the place where she had deposited it, 
lay down and covered herself with the quilts upon the floor. 
The loan told me that I could take the bed whicli remained 
on one of the bedsteads, and kicking off his shoes only, rolled 
himself into a blanket by the side of his wife, I ventured to 
take off my ci'avat and stockings, as welt as my boots, but 
almost immediately put my stockings on again, drawing their 
tojffl over ray pantaloons. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment was that, although my fiice, eyes, ears, neck, and hands, 
were immediately attacked, the vennin did not reach my legs 
for two or three horn's. Just after the clock struck two, I 
distinctly heard the man and the woman, and the girl and 
the dog Bcratcliing, and the horse out in the shed sbimping 
and gnawing himself. Soon afterward the man exclaimed, 
"Good God Almighty — mighty! mighty! mighty!" and 
jumping up pulled off one of hia stockings, shook it, scratched 
his foot vehemently, put on the stocking, and lay down 
again with a groan. The two doors were open, and through 
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the logs and the openings in the roof, I saw the clotids divido 
and the moon and stara roTeal themselves. The woman, 
ni'tet liaTing been nearly emothered by the smoke from tlie 
pan wiieh she had originally placed close to her own pillow, 
rose and placed it on the sill of the windward door, where it 
bnmed feebly and smoked lustily, like an altar to the Lares, 
all night, Fortunately the cabin was so open that it gave na 
little annoyance, while it seemed to answer the purpose of 
keeping all flying insects at a distance. 

When, on rising in the morning, I said that I would like 
to wash my face, water was given me for the purpose in an 
earthen pie-dish. Just as breakfest, which was of exactly 
the same materiala as my supper, was ready, rain began to 
fell, presently in such a smart shower as to put the fire out 
and compel us to move the tahle under the least leaky part of 
the roof. 

At breakfest occurred the following conversation : — 

"Are there many niggers in New York ?" 

" Very few." 

" How do you get your work done ?" 

" There are many Irish and German people constantly 
coming there who are glad to get work to do." 

" Oh, and yon have them for slaves ?" 

" They want money and are willing to work for it, A 
great many Ameiican-bom work for wages, too." 

" What do you Lave to pay?" 

" Ten or twelve dollars a month." 

" There was a heap of Irishmen to work on the raiU-oad ; 
they was paid a dollar a day; there was a good many 
Americans, too, but mostly they had little carta and mules, 
and hauled dii-t and sich hke. They was paid twenty-five 
or thirty dollars a month and found." 

" What did they find them ?" 
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" Oh, blanket and shoes, I expect ; they put up kind o' 
tents like for 'em to sleep in altogetiier." 

" What food did they find them ?" 

" Oh, common food ; baoon and meal," 

"What do they generally give the niggers on the planta- 
tions here ?" 

" A peck of meal and three pound of bacon ia what they 
call 'lowance, in general, I believe. It takes a heap o' meat 
on a big plantation. I was on one of William E, King's 
plantations over in Alabamy, where there was about fifty 
niggers, one Sunday last summer, and I see 'em weighin' 
outen the meat. Tell you, it took a powerful heap on it. 
They had an old nigger to weigh it out, and he wam't no 
ways particMer about the weight. He just took and cliopped 
it off, middlins, in chunks, and he'd throw them into the scales, 
and if a piece weighed a pound or two over he wouldn't mind 
it ; he never took none back. Ain't niggei-s all-fired sassy at 
the J^orth ?" 

" No, not particularly." 

" Ain't they all free, there ? 1 hearn so." 

" Yes." 

" Well, how do they got along when they 's free P" 

" I never have seen a great many, to know their cii^cum- 
stances very well. Right about where I live they seem to 
me to live quite pomfortably ; more so than the niggers on 
these big plantations do, I should tbint" 

" Oh, they have a mighty hai-d time on the big plan- 
tations I 'd ruther be dead than to be a nigger on one of 
these big plantations," 

" Why, I thought they were pretty well taken care of on 
them." 

The man and his wife both looked at mo as if surprised, 
and smiled. 
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" Wliy, tliey are well fed, are they not ?" 
" Oh, but they work 'em so hard. My God, sir, in pickin' 
time on these plantatione they stait 'em to woik 'fore light, 
and they don't give 'em time to eat." 

" I supposed they generally gave thera an lioiir or two at 
noon." 

" No, sir ; they just carry a piece of bread and meat in 
their pockets and they eat it when they can, standin' np. 
They liave a hard life on 't, that 's a fact. I reckon you can 
get along about as well withouten slaves as with 'em, can't 
you.io New York?" 

" In New York there is not nearly so large a proportion of 
very rich men as here. There are very few people who farm 
over three hundred ai3res, and the greater numher— nineteen 
out of twenty, I suppose- — work themselves with the hands 
they employ. Yes, I think it's better than it is here, for all 
concerned, a great deal. Polks tliat can't afford to buy 
niggers get along a great deal better in the Free States, I 
think; and I gne^ that those who could afford to have 
niggers get along better without them." 

" I no doubt that's so. I wish there wam't no niggers 
here. They are a great cuss to this counti-y, I espect. But 
'fcwotddn't do to free 'em ; that wouldn't do nohow !" 

" Are there many people here who think slavery a curse to 
the country ?" 

" Oh, yes, a great many. I reckon the majority would be 
right glad if we could get rid of the niggers. But it wouldn't 
never do to free 'em and leave 'em here. I don't know 
anybody, hardly, in favour of that. Make 'em free and leave 
'em here and they'd steal everything we made. Nobody 
couldn't live here then." 

These views of slavery seem to he universal among people of 
this dass. They wei^e repeated to me at least a dozen times. 
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" Where I naed to live [Alabama], I i-emember when I 
■was a boy — must ba' been about twenty years ago — folks was 
dreadfiil Mghtened about llie niggei^s. I lemember they 
built pens in the woods where they could hide, and Chrietmae 
time they went and got into the pens, 'fraid the niggers was 
risin'." 

"I remember tbe same time where we was in Sonth 
Carolina," said bis wife ; " we bad all out things put up in bags, 
so we could tote 'em, if we beerd they was eomin' our way." 

They did not suppose the niggei^ ever thought of rising 
now, but could give no bettor reason for not supposing so than 
that " everybody said there wam't no danger on 'fc now." 

Hereabouts ^e plantations were generally small, ten to 
twenty negroes on each ; Bometimee thirty or forty. Where 
be used to hve they were big ones — forty or fifty, sometimes 
a hundred on each. He bad lived here ten yeara. I could 
not mate out why he had not accumulated wealth, so small a 
fiimily and such an inexpensive style of living as he had. He 
generally planted twenty to thirty acr^, he said ; this year 
he had sixteen in cotton and about ten, he thought, in corn. 
Decently cultivated, this planting should have produced him 
five hundred dollars' worth of cotton, besides supplying him 
with bread and bacon — hie chief expense, apparently. 1 sug- 
gested that this was a veiy lai-ge planting for his httle 
fimiily; he would need some help in piciing time. He 
ought to have some now, be said ; grass and bushes were all 
overgrowing him ; he had to worlc just like a nigger ; this 
durnation rain would just make the weeds jump, and he 
didn't expect he shoidd have any cotton at all. There wai'n't 
much use in a man's trymg to get along by himself; eveiy 
thing seemed to set in agin him. He'd been tiying to hire 
somelxjdy, but he cotildn't, and his wife was a sickly kind of 
a woman. 
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His mfe reckonod liG might hire Bomo help if he'il look 
roiincL sharp. 

My horse and clog were m well eai'ed for as possible, and a 
" snack " of haoon and oom-bread was offered me for noon, 
■which has heen imasual in Mississippi, When 1 asked what 
I ahonid pay, the man hesitated and said he reckoned what I 
had had, wasn't worth much of anything ; he was sorry he 
conld not have accommodated me better. I offered him a 
dollar, for which he thanked me warmly. It is the fiist 
instance of hesitation in charging for a lodging which I haye 
met with from a sti-anger at the South. 

Norlhem Alabama, Jmw 15tli.~I haye to-day reached 
a more distinctly hilly country — somewhat rocky and ragged, 
but with inviting delia. The soil is sandy and less frequently 
fertile; cotton-fields are seen only at loag intervals, the 
cropa on the small proportion of cultivated land being cliiefly 
com and oata, I notice also that white men are more com- 
monly at work in the fields than negroes, and this as well 
in the ctdtivation of cotton as of com. 

The lai-ger number of the dwellings are rude log huts, of 
only one room, and that unwholesomely crowded. I saw in 
and about one of them, not more than fifteen feet square, five 
grown persona, and as many children. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the monotony of these huts is agreeably varied by neat, 
white, irame houses. At one such, I dined to-day, and was 
comfortably entertained. The owner held a number of slaves, 
but made no cotton. He owned a saw mill, was the pcffit- 
master of the neighbourhood, and had been in the Legis- 
lature. 

I asked him why the capital had been changed from Tusca- 
loosa to Montgomery. He did not know. " Becaiise Mont- 
gomery is more central and easy of access, probably," I 
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" No, I don't tliink that had anytJiing to do 
witk it." " la Tuacaloosa an uuhealthy place ?" " l^o, air ; 
liealthier than Montgomoiy, I reckon." ""Was it then 
pimply because the people of the southern districts were 
stronger, and used their power to make the capital more con- 
yenient of access to themaelYea ?" " Well, no, I don't think 
that was it, exactly. Tlie fact is, sir, the people here are not 
like yon northern people ; they don't reason out everything 
so. They are fond of change, and tliey got tired of Tusca- 
loosa ; the Montgomery folks wanted it there and ofiered to 
pay for moving it, ao they let 'em have it ; 't was just for a 
change." " If there really was no better reason, was it not 
rather wasteful to give up all the public buildings at Tusca- 
loosa ?" " Oh, the Montgomery people wanted it so bad they 
promised to pay for building a new State House ; ao it did 
not cost anything." 

Quite on a par with the economics of southern commercial 
conventions. 

I passed the night at the second framed house that I saw 
during the day, stopping early in order to avail myself of its 
promise of comfoi-t. It was attractively situated on a hill- 
top, with a peach orchard near it. The proprietor owned a 
dozen slaves, and " made cotton," he said, "with other crops." 
He had some of his neighbours at tea and at breakfast ; 
sociable, kindly people, satisfied with themselves and their 
circun^tanees, which I judged from their conversation had 
been recently improving. One coming in, remarked that he 
had discharged a white labourer whom he had employed for 
some time past ; the others congratulated him on being 
" shet " of him ; all seemed to have noticed him as a bad, 
lazj'- man; he had often been seen lounging in the field, 
rapping the negroes with hm hoe if they didn't work to suit 
him. "He was about the meanest white man I ever see," 
VOL. n. I 
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Baid a woman ; " he was a heap meaiief 'n niggers, I reckon 
niggers woiild come somewhere hetween white folks and sueh 
as he." " The first thing I tell a man," said another, " when 
I hire him, is, ' if there's any whippiu' to be done on this 
place I want to do it myself.' If I saw a man rappin' my 
niggers with a hoe-handle, as I see him, dm-ned if I wouldn't 
rap him — the lazy whelp." 

One of the negroes complimented my horse. " Dar's a 
heap of genns in dafc yar Loss's head !" The propi-ietor looked 
after the feeding hin^elf. 

These people were extremely kind ; inqniring with the sim- 
plest good feeling abont my domestic relatione and the purpose 
of my journey. When I left, one of them walked a quarter of 
a mile to make sm-e that I went upon the right road. The 
charge for entertainment, though it was unusually good, was 
a quarter of a doUar le^ than I have paid before, which I 
mention, not as Mr. De Bow would suppose,* out of gi'ati- 
tude for the moderation, but as an indication of the habits of 
the people, showing, as it may, eitliec closer calculation, or 
tliat the district grows its own supplies, and can furnish food 
eheapei' than those in which attention is more exclusively 
given to cotton. 

June 17ih. — Tlie country continues hilly, and is well popu- 
lated hy farmers, living in log huts, while every mile or two, 
on the more level and fertile land, there ia a larger fiirm, with 
ten or twenty negroes at work. A few whites are usnnlly 
working near them, in tlie same field, genei-aUy ploughing 
while the negroes hoe- 
About noon, my attention was attracted towards a person 
upon a ledge, a little above the road, who was throwing up 
eai'th and stone with a shovel. I stopped to see what the 
purpose of this work might be, and pei-ceived that tlie Bhovollei 

• See Da Bow's Roriew, for August, 1857 p. 117. 
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was a. woman, wlio, presently discovering me, stopped and 
called to others behind her, and immediately a stout girl and 
two younger childreOj ■with a man, came to the edge and 
looked at me. Hie woman was bareheaded, aod otherwise 
half-naked, as perhaps needed to be, for her work would have 
been thought hard by our atoutest labonrera, and it was the 
hottest weather of the summer, in the latitude of Charleston, 
and on a hill-side in the full face of the noou sun. I pushed 
my horae up the hill until I reached them, when another man 
appeared, and in answer to my intjuiries told ms that they 
were getting out iron ore. One waa picking in a vein, liaving 
excavated a short adit ; the other man picked looser ore exte- 
rior to the vein. The women and children shovelled out the 
ore and piled it on Mlns of timber, where they roasted it to 
make it crumble. It waa then cai'ted to a forge, and they 
were paid for it by the load. They were all clothed veiy 
meanly and scantily. The women worked, so fiir as I could 
see, as hard aa the men. The children, too, even to the 
youngest — ^a boy of eight or ten — were caiTjing large lumpa 
of ore, and heaving them into the Idln, and shovelling the 
finer into a screen to separate the eai'th from it. 

Immediately after leaving them I found a good spot for 
nooning. I roped my horse out to graae, and apread my 
blanket in a deep shade. I noticed that the noise of their 
work had ceased, and about fifteen minutes aftei'wards. Judo 
suddenly barking, I saw one of the men peering at me 
tlirough the trees, several rods distant, I called to him 
to come up. He approached rather slowly and timidly, 
examined the rope with which my horae waa fastened, eyed 
me vigilantly, and at length asked if I was resting myself. 
I replied that I was ; and he said that he did not know but 
I might be sick, and had come to see me. I thanlced him, 
and offered him a seat upon my bknket, whicli he dechned. 
I 2 
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Presently lie took up a newspaper tliat I liad been reading, 
looted at it for a moment, then he told me he couldn't read. 
"Polks don't eare much for edication round here ; itwoiildbe 
better for 'em, I expect, if they did." He began then to 
question me closely about my eircumstances — where I came 
from, ■whither I was going, etc. 

When hia curiosity was partially appeaaed he suddenly 
laughed in a silly manner, and said that the people he had been 
working with had watched me after I left them ; they saw me 
tide lip the hill and stop, ride on again, and finally take oi¥ my 
saddle, turn my horse loose and tote my saddle away, and they 
were much frightened, thinking I must be crazy at least. When 
he started to come towai-d me they told him he wouldn't dare 
to go to me, but he saw how it was, well enough — I was just 
resting myseLE. 

" If I should ran down hill now," said he, " they'd sfert 
right off and wouldn't stop for ten mile, reckoning you was 
arter me. That would be fun ; oh, we have some good fun 
here sometimes with these green folks. There's an amaain' 
ignorant set round here." 

I asked if they were foreigners. 

' Oh, no ; they are common, no account people ; they used 
to live over the hill, here ; they como right nigh starvin' thar, 
I expect." 

They had not been able to get any work to do, and had 
been "powerful poor," until he got them to come here. 
They had taken an old cabin, worked with him, and were 
doing right well now. He didn't let them work in the vein 
— ^lie kept that for himself— but they worked all around, and 
some days they made a dollar and a half— the man, woman, 
and children together.. They had one other girl, but she 
had to stay at home to take care of the I^aby and keep cattle 
and hogs oat of their "gardien." He had known the woman 
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vihen atie was a girl; "she was always a good one to work. 
She'd got a yoice like a huH, and she weis eis smart as a wild 
cat ; tut the man wam't no accoimt." 

He had himself followed this business (mining) since he was 
a young man, and could earn three dollai's a day by it if he 
tried ; he had a large iamily and owned a small farm : never 
laid up anything, always kepfc himself a little in debt at the 
store. 

He aaked if I had not found the people " moi-e friendly 
like " up in this country to what they were down below, and 
assured me that I would find them grow more friendly as I went 
farther Horth, so at least he bad heard, and he knew where 
he first came from (Tennessee) the people were more fiiendly 
than they were here. " The richer a man is," he continued, 
pursuing a natural association of ideas, " and the more nig- 
gers he's got, tlie poorer he seems to live. If you want to 
fare well in this country you atop to poor folks' houseii ; they 
try to enjoy what they've gut, while they ken, but th^e yer 
big planteis they don' caie for nothing but to save. Now, 
I never calculate to save anything ; I tell my \vife I work 
hard, and I mean to enjoy what I earn as fiist as it comes." 

Sometime=( he " took up bee-buiitin' for a apeH," and made 
money by collectmg wild honey. He described his manner of 
finding the hives and securing the honey, and, with a hushed 
voice, told me a " secret," which was, that if you carried three 
leaves, each of a different tree (?) in your hand, there was 
never a bee would dare to sting you. 

I asked about his children. He had one grown-up son, 
who was doing very well ; he was hired by the gentleman 
who owned the forge, to cart ore. He had nothing to do but 
to drive a team ; he didn't have to load, and he had a nigger 
to take care of the hors^ when his day's teaming was done. 
His wages were seven dollars a month, and board for bim- 
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self and wife. They ate at the same tahle ^vitli tlie gentleman, 
and had good living, heside having something out of the store, 
"tohacco and so on — tobacco for both on 'em, and two 
people uses a good deal of tobacco you know ; so that's pretty 
good wages — seven dollsirs a month besides tlieir keep and 
tobacco." Irishmen, he informed me, had been employed 
occasionally at the forge. " They do wall at first, only they 
is apt to get into fights all the time ; but after they've been 
here a year or two, they get to feel so independent and keer- 
less-like, yon can't get along with 'em." He remained about 
half an hoiir, and not till he returned did I hear again the 
noise of picking and shovelling, and catting timber. 

At the forges, I was told, slave labour is mainly employed— 
the slaves being owned by the proprietors of the forges. 

I spent that night at a large inn in a village. In the 
morning as I sat waiting in my room, a boy opened the door. 
"Without looking up I asked, " Well ?" 

" I didn't say nuthin', sar," with a great grin, 

" What are you waiting there for ?" " Please, masaa, I 
b'leve you's omn' me snthin', sar." " Owing you something ? 
What do yo\i mean ?" " For drying yer clothes for yer, sar, 
last night." I had oMered him immediately after tea to go 
up stairs and get my clothes, which had been drenched in a 
shower, and hang them by the kitchen fii-e, that they might 
be dry if I should wish to leave early in the morning. When 
I went to my bedroom at nine o'clock I found the clothes 
where I had left them. I went down and reported it to the 
landlord, who directly sent the boy for them. In the morning, 
when I got them again I fonnd they were not dry except 
where they were burned. I told him to he gone ; but witli 
tlie door half open, he stood putting in his head, bomng and 
grinning. " Please, sar, massa sent me out of an cn-and, 
iuid I was afeard you would be gone before I got back ; dat's 
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the reason wliy I meEtion it, sar ; dat's all, sar ; I hope you']I 
skuse me, sax." 

During the afternoon I rode on through a valley, narrow 
and apparently fertile, but the crops indifferent. The genei-al 
social characteristics were the same that I met with yester- 
day. 

At night I stopped at a large house having an unusual 
number of negro cabins and stables about it. The proprietor, 
a hearty old farmer, boasted much of liis pack of bounds, 
saying they had puUed down five deer before he had bad a 
shot at them. He was much interested to hear abont Texas, 
the Indians and the game. He reckoned there was " a heap 
of big varmint out tliar." 

His crop of cotton did not average two hales to the hand, 
and com not twenty biisliels to the acre. 

He amused me mach with a humorous account of an oyster 
supper to which he had been invit-ed in town, and his attempts 
to eat the "nasty things" without appearing disconcerted 
before the ladies. 

An old negro took my horse when I arrived, and half an 
hour afterward, came to me and asked if I wanted to see him 
fed. As we walked toward the stables, he told me that he 
always took care not to forget gentlemen's holies, and to treat 
them well ; " then," be said, bowing and with emphasis, 
"they looks out and don't forget to ti-eat me well." 

The same negro was called to serve me as a candlestick at 
bedtime. He held the candle till I got into bed. As he re- 
tired I closed my eyes, but direetiy afterwai'd, perceiving the 
light retui-n, I opened thom. Uncle Abram was bending 
over me, holding the candle, grinning vrith his toothless giuns, 
winking and shaking bis head in a most mysterious manner. 

"Hush! massa," he whispered. "Ton hain't got some- 
thing to drink, in dem saddle-bags, has you, sar ?" 
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The fanner told me something abont " nigger dogs ;" tliey 
didn't nse foshounda, but blooAhonads — not pure, he thought, 
but a cross of the Spanffili bloodhonnd with the common 
hoands, or curs. There were many men, he said, in the 
eonnti-y below here, who made a business of nigger-hunting, 
and they bad their horses trained, as well as the dogs, to go 
over any common fence, or if they couldn't leap it, to break it 
down. Dogs were trained, when pups, to follow a nigger — 
not allowed to catch one, however, unless Uiey were tjuite 
young, so that they couldn't hurt him much, and they were 
always taught to hate a negi-o, never being permitted to see 
one except to be put in chase of him. He believed that only 
two of a pack were kept kenneled all the time — these were old, 
keen ones, who led the reat wben they were ont ; they were 
always kept coupled together with a chain, escept when trail- 
ing. He had seen a pack of thirteen who would foUow a 
ti-aii two days and a half old, if rain had not fallen in the 
mean time. When it rained immediately after a negro got 
off, they liad to scour the country where they supposed he 
might be, tU! tliey scented him. 

"When hard pushed, a negro aiwaj's took to a tree ; some- 
times, however, they wonld catch liim in an open field. When 
tills was the case the himter called off the dogs as soon as he 
could, unless the negro fought — " that generally makea 'em 
mad (the hunters), and they'll let 'em tear him a spell. The 
owners don't mind having tliem kind o' niggers tore a good 
deal ; runaways ain't much account nohow, and it makes the 
I'est more afraid to run away, when they see how they are 
aarved." If they canght the runaway within two or three 
days, they got from g 10 to S 20 ; if it took a longer time, 
they were paid more than that; sometimes ,§200, They 
asked their own price ; if an owner should think it exorbitant, 
said in reply to an inquiry, they'd tnrn thff 
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nigger loosa, order him to make off, and tell liia master to 
eatcli his own niggers. 

Sunday. — I rode on, during the cool of the morning, about 
eight miles, and stopped for the day, at a bouse pleasantly 
situated by a small stream, among wooded liiUs. During the 
forenoon, seven men and three women, with their children, 
gathered at the house. All of thorn, I concluded, were non- 
slavebolders, ss was our host himself; though, as one told 
me, "with bis five boys he makes a heap more crop than 

Mrs. , who's got forty niggers." " How is that ?" " Well, 

she's a woman, and she can't make the niggers work ; she 
won't have a overseer, and niggers won't work, you tnow, 
unl^s tliere's somobody to drive 'em," 

Oui' host, when I arrived, had just been pulling weeds out 
of his potato patch, which he mentionedae an apology for not 
being a little cl^n, lite the rest. 

B^ide the company I have mentioned, and the large &mily 
of the house, there was another traveller and myself to 
dinner, and three bountiful tables were spread, one after 
another. 

The traveller was said to be a Methodist preacher, but 
gave no indication of it, except tbit he said grace before meat, 
and used the Hebrew word for Sunday. He wae, however, a 
man of superior intelligence to the others, who were ignoi-ant 
and stupid, though friendly and communicative. He asked 
me " what a good nigger man could be bought for in New 
York ;" be didn't seem surprised, or make any further inquiry, 
when I told him we l;iad no slaves there. Some asked me 
mucli about crops, and when I told them that my crops of 
wheat for sis years had averaged twenty-eight brabels, and 
that I liad once reaped forty from a single acre, they were 
amazed beyond espieasion, and anxious to know how 1 " put 
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it in." I described the process minutely, wbicli aetonialied 
theni still more ; and one man eaid he had otten thought tliey 
might get more wheat if they pot it in differently ; he bad 
thought that perhaps more wBeat would grow if more seed 
were sown, but he never tried it. The general practice, they 
told me, was to sow wheat on ground from which they had 
taJcen maize, witliout removing th^ maize stumps, or ploughinig 
it at all ; they sowed three pecks of wheat to the acre, and 
thou ploughed it in — that was all. They used the cradle, but 
had nover heard of reapiag machines ; the crop was from five 
to ten bushels an acre ; ten bushels was extraordinary, six was 
not thought bad. Of cotton, the ordinary crop was five 
hundred pounds to the a«re, or from one to two bales to a 
haad. Of maize, usually from ten to twenty b;:^hels to the 
acre ; last year not over ten ; this year they thought it would 
be twenty-five on the best land. 

The general admiration of Jude brought up the topic of 
negro dogs again, and the clergyman told a story of a man 
who hunted niggers near where be Kved. He was out once 
with another man, when after a long search, they found the 
dogs barkiag up a big cottonwood tree. They examined the 
tree closely without finding any negro, and concluded tbat 
the dogs must have been foiled, and they were about to go 
away, whea Mr. — -— , from some distance off, thought he saw 
a negro's leg very high up in tlie tree, where the leaves and 
mosa were thick euough to hide a man lying on the top of a 
limb with his feet against the trunk. He caDed out, as if be 
really saw a man, telling him to come down, but nothing 
stirred. He sent for an axe, and called out again, saying he 
would cut the tree to the ground if be didn't come down. 
There was no reply. He tlien cut half through the ti'ee on 
one side, aud was beginning on the other, when the negro 
halloed out that if he would stop be would come down. He 
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stopped cutting, and the negro descended to this lowest limb, 
which was still iar from the ground, and asked the hunter to 
take away hia dogs, and promise they slionldii't tear him. 
But the hunter Bwore he'd make no conditions with him after 
haTing been made to cut the tree almost down. 

The negro said no more, but retained his position until the 
tree was nearly cut in two. When it began to totter, he slid 
down the trunk, the dogs epiinging upon him as soon as he 
was within their reach. He fought them hard, and got hold 
of one by the ear ; that made them fiercer, and tliey tore him 
till the hunter was afraid they'd kill him, and stopped them. 
" Are dogs allowed to tear the negroes when they catch them ? 
" When the hunters come up they always call them off, 
unless the nigger fights. If the nigger fights 'em that makes 
'em mad, and they let 'em tear him good," said the clergyman. 
There were two or three young women present, and the 
young men were sparking with them in the house, sitting on 
the beds for want of sofas, the chairs being ail in use outside ; 
the rest of the company sat on the gallery most of the time, 
but there was little conversation. It was twice remarked to 
me, " Sunda/s a dull day — nothing to do." 

As the Methodist and I were reading after dinner, I 

noticed that two or three were persuading the others to go 

with them somewhere, and I asked where they purposed to go. 

They said they wanted to go over the mountain to hunt a hidl. 

" To shoot him ?" 

" Oh, no, it's a working bull ; they got his mate yesterday. 
There ain't but one pair of cattle in this neighbourhood, and 
they do aJl the hauling for nine femihes." They belonged, 
together with their waggon, to one man, and the rest bcHTOwed 
of him. They wanted them this ■week to cart in thefr oats. 
The strijy hidl was driven in toward night, yoked with an- 
other to a waggon, and one of the women, with her family, got 
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into the waggon and was caiTied home. The bnils were 
fractions and had to be !ed by one man, while another urged 
them forward with a cudgel. 

Last night by the way a neighbour came into the honse of 
Uncle Abram's master, and in the conrse of converaation about 
crops, said that on Sunday he went over to John Brown's to 
get him to come out and help him at his hai'vesting. He 
found four others there for the same purpose, but John said 
be didn't feel well, and ha reckoned he couldn't work. He 
offered him a dollar and a half a day to cradle for him ; but 
when he tried to persuade him, John spoke out plainly and 
said, "he'd bed — d if he was going to work anyhow;" so be 
said to the others, " Oome, boys, we may as well go ; you can't 
make a lazy man work when he's detennined he won't." He 
1 that remark made him mad, for on Thursday John 
i running across his cotton patch, where he was plough- 
ing. He didn't Bpeat a word to him, but cut along oyer to 
bis neighbour's bouse, and told him that he had shot two 
deer, and wanted his hounds to catch 'em, promising to give 
him half the venison if he succeeded. He did cat«h one of 
them, and kept his promise. 

This man Brown, tbey told me, had a large family, and 
lived in a little cahin on the monntain. He pretended to 
plant a com patch, but he never worked it, and didn't make 
any com. liey reckoned he lived pretty much on what com 
and hogs he could steal, and on game. The children were 
described as pitiably, " scrawny," half -starved little wretches. 
Last summer his wife bad come to one of them, saying they 
had no corn, and she wanted to pick cotton to earn some. 
He had let her go in with the niggers and pick. She kept at 
it for two days, and took her pay in com. Afterward he saw 
her little boy "toting" it to the mill to he gi-ound — much too 
heavy a load for liim. 
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I asked if there were maay snch vagabonds. 

" YeSj a great many on the mountain, and they make a 
heap of trouble. Tliere is a law by which they might be 
tafeen up [if it could be proved that they have no ' visible 
means of suppoii'] and made to work to support their 
famih^ ; but the law is never need," 

Speaking of another man, one said: "He'll be here to 

breakfast, at your house to dinner, and at Dr. 'a to 

supper, leaving his family to live as best they can." They 
"reckoned" he got most of his living in that way, while bis 
fomily had to get theirs by stealing. He never did any work 
except hunting, and they "reckoned" he kiSled about as 
many shoata and yearlinga as deer and turkeys. 

They said that this sort of people were not often in- 
temperate ; they Imd no money to bny hqaor witli ; now and 
then, when they'd sold some game or done a little work to 
raise money, they'd have a spree ; but they were more apt to 
gamble it off or spend it for fine clothes and things to trick 
out their wives. 

June — . To-day, I am passing tJirough a valley of thin, 
sandy soil, thickly populated by poor iarmers. Negroes are 
rare, but occasionally neat, new houses, with other im- 
provements, show the incre^ng prosjierity of the district. 
The majoiitj of dwellings are small log cabiiai of one room, 
with another separate cabin for a kitchen ; each house baa a 
well, and a garden inclosed with palings. Cows, goats, mules 
and swine, fowls and doves are ahimdant. The people are 
moi-e social than those of the lowei- country, felling readdy 
into friendly conversation with a traveller. They are veiy 
ignorant ; the agricuItmB is wretched and the work hard. I 
have seen three white women hoeing field crops to-day. A 
spinniag-wheel is heard in every house, and frequently a loom 
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is clanging in tlie gallery, always -worked by women ; evei-y 
one ^ears Iiomeapun, The negroes have much more individual 
freedom than in the ricb cotton country, and are not im- 
freiiuently heard singing or whistling at their work. 



ee, Jmie 29ih. — At nightfall I entered a broader and 
more populous valley than I had aeon before during the day, 
but for some time there were only small siogle room log 
cabins, at which I was loath to apply for lodging. At length I 
reached a large and substantial log house with negro cabins. 
The master sat in thestoop. I asked ifhecould accommodate me. 

" What do you want ?" 

" Something to eat for myself and horse, and room to sleep 
under your roof." 

" The wusfc on't is," he said, getthig up and coming toward 
me, "we haven't got much for yonr horse." 

" You've got com, I suppose." 

" No, hain't got no corn but a Httle that we want for our- 
selves, only just enough to bread us tall com comes again." 

" Well, you have oats ?" 

" Hain't got an cat." 

" Haven't you hay ?" 

"No." 

" Then I must go further, for my horae can't tiavel on 
fodder," 

" Hain't got nary fodder nuther." 

Fortunately I did not have to go much further before I 
came to tbe best house I had seen during the day, a large, 
neat, white house, with negro shanties, and an open log cabin 
in the front yard. A stout, elderly, fine-looking woman, in 
a cool white muslin dress sat upon the gallery, fimning 
herael£ Two little negroes had just brought a pail of fresh 
water, and she was drinking of it with a gourd, as I came to 
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the gate, I askod if it ■would he convenient for her to 
accommodate me for tlie niglit, doubtingly, for I had Jeamed to 
distrust the accommodations of the wealthy alaveholdera. 

"Oh yes, get down; fasten your horse there, and the 
niggers will take care of him when they come from their work. 
Come up liere and take a seat," 

I brought in my aaddle-hags. 

" Bring them in here, into the parlour," she said, " where 
they'll he safe," 

The interior of the house waa furnished with unusual 
comfort. " The parlour," however, had a bed in it. As we 
came out, she locked the door. 

We had not sat long, talking about the weather (she was 
suffering much from the heat), when her husband came. Ha 
was very hot also, though dressed coolly enough in merely a 
pair of short-tegged, unbleached cotton trousers, and a shirt 
with the bosom spread open — no slices nor stockings. He 
took his scat before speaking to me, and after telling his wife 
it was the hottest day he ever saw, squared his chair toward 
me, threw it back so as to recline against a post, and said 
grufdy, " Good evening, sir ; you gomg to stay here to-night?" 

I rephed, and he looked at me a few moments without 
speaking. He was, in fact, so hot that he spoke with difficulty. 
At length he got breath and asked abruptly ; " You a 
mechanic, sir, or a dentist, eh — or what ?" 

Supper was cooked by two young women, daughters of the 
master of the house, assisted by the two litUe negro boys. 
The cabin in front of the house was the kitchen, and when 
the bacon was dished up, one of the boys struck an iron 
triangle at the door. " Come to suppa'," said the host, and 
led the way to the kitchen, which was also the supper-room. 
One of the young ladies took the foot of the table, the other 
seated herself apart by the fire, and actually waited on the 
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taMe, thotigh till two negio toys stood at the head and foot, 
nominally waiters, but alwajs anticipated by the Cinderella, 
when anything ■wa'i wanted 

A big lout of a yuuth -who came from the field with the 
negro^, looked in, but Beemg me, retired. His &ther called, bnt 
his mother said, " 'fc wotddn't do no good— he was eo bashful." 
Speaking of the climate of the country, I was informed 
that a majority of the folks went barefoot all winter, though 
they had snow much of the time fom: or five inches deep, and 
the man said he didn't think moat of the men about here had 
more than one coat, and they never wore any in winter escept 
on holidays. " That was the healthiest way," he reckoned, 
"just to toughen yourself and not wear no coat ; no matter 
how cold it was, he didn't wear no coat," 

The master held a candle for me while I undressed, in a 
large room above stairs ; and gave me my choice of the four 
beds in it. I found one straw bed (with, as usual, hut one 
sheet), on ■which I slept comfortably. At midnight I was 
awakened by some one coming in. I rustled my straw, and 
a voice said, " Who is there in this room ?" 

" A stranger passing the night ; who are yon ?" 
" All right ; I belong here. I've been away and have just 
come home." 

He did not take his clothes off to sleep. He turned out to 
be an older son who had been fifty miles away, looking after 
a stray horse. Wiien I went down stairs in the morning, 
having been wakened early by flies, and the dawn of day 
through an open window, I saw the master lying on his bed 
in the "parlour," still asleep in the clothes he wore at supper. 
Hia wife was washing her fiice on the gallery, being already 
dressed for the day ; aftei' using the family towel, she went 
into the kitchen, but soon returned, smoking a pipe, to her 
chair in the dooj-way. 
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"ilet everytfaing betokened an opulent anil prosperous man 
— rich land, extensive field crops, a numljer of negroes, and 
considerable herds of cattle and horses. He also had capital 
invested in mines and railtoads, he told mo. Hia elder son 
spoke of him as " the eq^uire." 

A negro woman aaaiated in prepaiing breakfost (she had 
probably been employed in the field labour the night before), 
and both the young ladies were at the table. The squire ob- 
served to me that he supposed we could buy hani^ very cheap 
in New York. I said we could hire tbem there at moderate 
wages. He asked if we couldn't buy as many as we wanted, 
by sending to Ireland for them and paying their passage. 
He had supposed we could buy them and hold them as slaves 
for a term of years, by paying the freight on them. When I 
had corrected him, he said, a little hesitatingly, " Tou don't 
have no black slaves in New York ?" " No, sir." " There's 
niggers there, ain't there, only they're all &ee ?" " Yes, sir." 
" Well, how do they get along so ?" " So fer as I know, the 
most of them Hve pretty comfortably." (I have changed my 
standard of comfort lately, and am inclined to believe that the 
majority of the negroes at the North live more comfortably 
than the majority of whites at the South.) " I wouldn't like 
that," said the old lady. "I wouldn't like to live where 
niggers was free, they are bad enough when tbey are slaves : 
it's hard enough to get along with them here, they're so bad. 
I reckon that niggers are the meanest critters on earth ; they 
are so mean and nasty " (she espr^sed disgust and indigna- 
tion very strongly in her face). " If they was to think them- 
selves equal to we, I don't think white folks could abide it — 
they're such vile saucy things." A negro woman and two 
boys were in the room as she said this. 

North Carolina, July IZih. — I rode late last night, there 
VOL. n. K 
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being no cabins for eoTGral milea in wliich I was willing to 
spend tlie night, until I came to one of larger eize than 
Tisual, with a gallery on tlie side toward the road and a good 
atablG opposite it. A man on the gaUery was about to answer 
(as I judged from his countenance), " I reckon you can," to 
my inquiry if I could stay, when the cracked voice of a 
worryful woman screeched out from within, " We don't foller 
takin' in people." 

" No, sir," said the tosh, " we don't foUcr it." 

" How far shall I liave to go ?" 

" There's another bouse a little better tlian three quarters of 
a mile further on." 

To this house I proceeded — a cabin of one room and a loft, 
with a kitchen in a separate cabin. The owner said he never 
turned anybody away, and I was welcome. He did not say 
that he had no corn, until after supper, when I asked for it 
to feed my horse. The fiimily were good-natm-ed, intelligent 
people, but very ignorant. The man and his wife and the 
daughters slept below, the boy and I in the cock-loft. Sapper 
and breakfast were eaten in the detached kitchen. Yet they 
were by no means poor people. The man told me that he 
had over a thousand acres of rich tillable land, besides a large 
extent of mountain range, tlie most of which latter he had 
bought from time to time as he was able, to prevent the 
settlement of squatters near his valley-land. " There were 
people who would he bad neighbours, I knew," he said, " that 
would settle on most any kind of place, and everybody wants 
to keep such as far away from them as they can." (When I 
took my bridle off, I hung it up by the stahle-door ; he took 
it down and said he'd hang it in a safer place. " He'd never 
had anything stolen from here, and he didn't mean io have — 
it was just as we!! not to put temptation before people," and 
he took it into the house and put it under hia bed.) 
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Bellies tbie large tract of land here, te owned another 
tjaet of two hundred o-cres with a house upon it, rented for 
OEe-tbird the produce, and another smaller farm, similarly 
rented; he also, owned a grist mill, which he rented to a 
miller for half the tolls. He told me that he had thought a 
good deal formerly of moving to new countries, hut he had 
been doing pretty well and had stayed here now so long, he 
didn't much think he should ever budge. He reckoned he'd 
got enough to make him a hving for the rest of his life, and 
he didn't know any use a man had for more'n that. 

I did not see a single hook in the house, nor do I think 
tliat any of the family could read. He said that many people 
hei-e were talking about Iowa and Indiana; "was Iowa 
(Hiaway) beyond the Tesies ?" I opened my map to show 
him where it was, but he said he "wasn't scollar'd enough'' 
to understand it, and I could not induce him to look at it. I 
asked him if the people here prefeiTed Iowa and Indiana to 
Missoiiri at all because they were Free States. " I reckon," 
he replied, " they don't have no allusion to that. Slavery is 
a great cuss, though, I think, the greatest there is in these 
United States. There ain't no account of alavra up here in 
the w^t, but down in tlie east part of this State about 
Fayetteville there's as many as there is in South Garohna. 
That's the reason the West and the East don't agree in this 
State ; people out here hates the Eastern people." 

" Why is that ?" 

" Why yon see they vote on the slave baaia, and there's 
some of them nigger counties where there ain't more'n four or 
five hundred white folks, that has just as much power in'the 
Legislatm^e aa any of our mountain comities whei-e there'll be 
some thousand voters." 

He made further remarks against slavery and against slave- 
holders. When I told him that I entirely agreed with him, 
K 2 
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and said further, that poor white people were nanally far 
better o£E in the Free than in the Slave States, he seemed a 
little surprised and said, " New York ain't a Free State, is it ?" 

Labourers' wages here, he statedj were feom fifty cents to 
one dollar a day, or eight dollars a month, " How much by 
the year ?" " They's never hired by the year." 

" Would it he g 75 a year ?" 

" 'Twonldn't be over that, anyhow, but 'tain't general 
for people to hire here only for haiTcst time ; hat is, a man 
couldn't earn his board, let alone his wag^, for sis montha 
in the year." 

"But what do these men who hire out during harvest time 
do during the rest of the year ; do they have to earn enough 
in those two or three months to live on for the other eight or 
niae?" 

" Well, they gets jobs sometimes, and they goes from one 
place to another." 

"But in winter time, when you say there's not work 
enough to pay their board ?" 

" Weil, they keeps a goin' roirnd from one place to another, 
and getfl their living somehow." 

"The fact on't is," he said at length, as I pressed the 
inquiry, " there ain't anybody that over means to work any 
in this country, except just along in harvesi: — folks don't keep 
working here as they do in your country, I expect." 

" But they must put in their crops ?" 

" Tm, folks that have farms of their own, they do put m 
their craps and tend 'em, but these fellows that don't have 
farms, they won't work exoept in harvest, when they can get 
high wages [ 8 8 a month]. I hired a fellow last spring for 
six months ; I wanted him to help me plant and tend my corn, 
Tou see I had a short crap last year, and this spring I had 
to pay fifty cents a bushel for com for bread, and I didn't 
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want to get caught so agaio, not this year, so I gin this fellow 
S 6 a month for sis months — g 36 I gin him in hard silver." 
" Paid it to him in advance ?" 

"Yes, he -woiilda't come less I'd pay him right then. 
Well, he worked one month, and maybe eight days — no, I 
don't think it was more than six days over a month, and then 
he went away, and I liain't seen a sight on him since. I 
expect I ahaU lose my money — reckon he don't ever intend to 
come hack ; he knows I'm right in harvest, and want him 
now, if ever I do." 

" "What did he go away for ?" 

"Why, he said he was sick, but if ho was, ho got well 
mighty easy after he stopped working." 
" Do yon know where he is now ?" 
" Oh, yes, he's going round here," 
" What is he doing ?" 
" Well, he's just goin' round " 
" Is he at work for any one eke '" 

"Eeckon not — no, he's jnst gom lound mm one phte to 
ftnother." 

At anpper and breaktast suifnse was expre=!&ed that I 
declined coffee, and more stili tliat I drmk vmifi nitotead of 
milk. The woman oteei^ed, ' 'twas cheap boaidmg me" 
Tbe man said he must get home a ujuple more u)wi they 
ought to drink milk more, coffee was bO high now, and he 
believed milk would be just as healthy. The woman asked 
the price of coffee in New York ; I could not tell her, but said 
I believed it was uncommonly high ; the crops had been 
abort She asked how coffee grew. I told hei- as well as I 
was able, but concluded by saying I had never seen it grow- 
ing. " Don't you liaise coffee in New York ?" she a.-sked ; 
" I thought that waa where it came from." 

The butter was excellent. I said so, and fisted if ther 
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never made any for sale. The woman said she could make 
" as good butter as any ever was made in the yarth, but she 
couldn't get anything for it ; there wam't many of the mer- 
chants would buy it, and those that did, would only take it at 
eight cents a pound for goods." The man said the only 
thing he could ever seh for ready money was cattle. Drovers 
bought them for the New York market, and lately they were 
very high- — ^four cents a pound. He had driven cattle all the 
way to Charleston himself, to sell them, and only got four 
cents a pound there. He had sold com here for twelve and 
a half cente a bushel. 

Although the man could not read, he had hononred letters 
by eaDing one of his children "Washington Irving;" another 
was known as Mattereon (Madison ?). He had never tried 
manuring land for crops, but said, " I do believe it is a good 
plan, and if I live I mean to try it sometime." 

July l&ih. — I stopped last night at the pleasantest house 
I have yet seen in the higlilanda ; a framed house, painted 
whits; with a log kitchen attached. The owner was a man 
of superior standing. I judged from the pubhe documents 
and law hooks on his lable, that he had either been in the 
Legislature of the State, or that he was a justice of the peace. 
There were also a good many other hooks and nevrepapers, 
chiefly of a reUgious character. He used, however, some 
singularly uncouth phrases common here. He had a store, 
and carried on feirming and stock raising. After a conversa- 
tion about his agriculture, I remarked tliat there were but 
few slaves in this part of the country. He wished that thra'e 
were fewer. They were not profitable property here, I pre- 
sumed. They were not, he said, except to raise for sale ; 
but there were a good many people here who would not 1 ave 
them if they were profitable, and yet who were abundantly 
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able to buy them, Thoy were horrid things, he thought ; he 
would not take one to keep it if it should be given to him. 
'Twonld be a great deal better for the country, he behoved, if 
there was not a slave in it. He supposed it would not be 
right to take them away from those who had acquired pro- 
perty in them, without any remunei-ation, but he wished they 
could all be sent out of the coaatry— sent to Liberia. That 
was what ought to be done with them. I said it was evident 
tliat where there were no slaves, other things being equal, 
there was greater prosperity thoQ where slavery suppHed the 
labour. He didn't care so much for that, he eaid ; there was 
a greater objection to slavery than that, in his mind. He was 
afraid that there was many a man who had gone to the bad 
world, who wouldn't have gone there if he hadn't had any 
slaves. He had been down in the niggei' counties a good 
deal, and he had seea how it worked on the white people. 
It made the rich people, who owned the niggers, passionate 
and proud, and ugly, and it made the poor people mean. 
" People that own niggers are always mad with them about 
something ; half their time is spent in swearing and yelling 
at them." 

"I see you liave 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' here," said I; 
" have you read it ?" 
" Ob, yes." 

" And what do yorr think of it ?" 
" Think of it ? I think well of it." 
" Do most of tlie people here in the mountains thuik as 
you do about slavery ?' 

" "Well, there's some thinks one way and some another, but 
there's hardly any one here that don't think slavery's a curse 
to our comifay, or who worddn't be glad to get rid of it." 

I asked what the people about hei'e thought of the Ne- 
braska EiU. He couldn't say what the majority t 
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"Would people moving from here io Nebraska now, be likely 
to vote for the admission of slaTcry there ? He thought not ; 
" most people wonld mnch rather live in a Free State." He 
told me that lie knew personally several persons who had 
gone to California, and taken slaves with them, who had not 
been able to bring them back. There were one or two cases 
where the negroes had been induced to return, and these 
instances had been made much of in the papers, as evidence 
that the slaves were contented. 

" That's a great lie," he said ; " they are not content, and 
nine-tenths of 'em would do 'most anything to be free. It«a 
only now and then that slaves, who are treated unusual kind, 
and made a great deal of, will choose to remain in slavery 
if freedom is put in their way." He knew one man (giving 
his name) who tried to bring two slaves back from California, 
and had got started with them, when some white people sus- 
pecting it, went on board the ship and told him it was against 
the law to hold negroes as slaves in California, and hia ne- 
groes shouldn't go hack with him unless tliey were wiOing to. 
Then they went to the slaves and told them they need not 
return if they prefeiTed to stay, and the slaves said they had 
wanted very much to go back to North Carolina, yet they 
would rather remain in California, if they could he free, and 
so they took them ashore. He had heard the slave owner 
himself relating this, and cursing the men who interfered. 
He had told him that they did no more than Christians were 
ohhged to do. 

I overtook upon the road, to-day, three young men of the 
poorest dass. Speaking of the price of land and the profit of 
fenning, one of them said, believing me to be a southerner — 

" We are all poor folks here ; don't hardly make enough to 
keep us in liquor. Anybody can raise as much corn and hogs 
on the momitainfl aa he'll want to hve on, hut there ain't bo 
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ricli people here. Nobody's got any black ones — only three or 
four ; no one's got fifty or s. hundred, like as they have dowa 
m the East." "It would be better," mtermpted another, 
somewhat fiercely, " there warn't any at al! ; tbat's my mind 
about it ; they're no business here ; they ought to be in their 
own country and take care of themsolycs, that's what I 
beHeve, and I don't care who hears it." But let the leader 
not be deceived by th^e expressions ; they indicate simply 
the weakiiess and cowardice of the clasg lepretented by 
th^e men. It is not slavei-y they detest , it is simply the 
negro competition, and the monopoly of the opportunities to 
make money by negro owners, which they feel and but dimly 



If you meet a man without stopping, the salutation here 
always is, "How d'ye do, sir?" never "Good morning;" 
and on parting it is, " I wish you well, sir," more frequently 
than " Good-bye." Ton are always commanded to appear at 
the table, as elsewhere throughout the South, in a rough, 
peremptory tone, as if your host feared you would try to 
excuse yourseK. 

" Come in to supper," "Take a seat." " Some of the fry ?" 
"Help yourseK to anything you see that you can eat." 

They ask your name, but do not offon call you by it, but 
hail you " Stranger," or " Priend." 

Texas is always spoken of m the pliiral — " the Tesies." 
" Bean't the Tesies powerful sickly ?" 

" 111 " is used for " vicious." " Is your horse ill ?" " Not 
that I am aware of. Does he appear so ?" " No ; but some 
horses will bite a stranger if he goes to handling on 'em." 

"Is your horse ill?" "No, I believe not." "I see he 
kind o' drapt his ears when I came up, 'zif he was playful." 

Everybody I've met in the last three counties — after aecer- 
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taiaing what parts I Lame liom, and winch parts I'm going 
to, where I got my lioiw what he cost and of what breed he 
is, what breed the dog is, and whether she & followed me all 
the way from the Texies, li hei feet im t worn out, and if I 
don't think I'll have to tote hei it I go raut-h further, and if I 
don't want to give her away, how I hke the Texiea, etc. — has 
asked me whether I didn't see a man by the name of Baker in 

the Texiea, who was sheriff of county, and didn't 

behave exactly tlie gentleman, or anothei' fellow by the name 

of , who ran away from the same connty, and cut to 

the Tesies. I've been aslced if they had done fighting yet iir 
the Texies, referring to the war with Mexico, which was 
ended ten years ago. Indeed the ignorance with regard to 
everything transpiring in the world outside, and the absurd 
ideas and reports I hear, are qnite incredible. It cannot be sup- 
posed that having been at home in New York, there should be 
any one there whom I do not personally know, or that, having 
passed through Tex^, I should be unable to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the welfare of eveiy one in that State. 

Norih-easlem Tennessee, , — Night before last I spent 

at the residence of a man who had sis slav^ ; last night, at 
the home of a farmer without slaves. Both houses wei^e of 
the best class common in this region ; two-story framed 
buildings, large, and with many beds, to accommodate 
drovejs and waggoners, who, at some seasons, fill the houses 
which are known to be prepared with sfcabhng, com, and beds 
for them. The slaveholder was much the wealthier of the 
two, and his house originally was the finer, but he lived in 
much leas comfort than the other. His house was in great 
need of repair, and was much disordered ; it was dirty, and 
the bed given me to sleep in was disgustoig. He and his 
wife made the signs of pious people, but were very morose 
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or sadly silent, when not scolding and re-ordering their 
servants. Their son, a boy of twelve, was alternately ci-ying 
and brdlying his mother all the evening till bed-time, because 
his father had refused to give him something that he wanted. 
He slept in the same room with me, but did not come to bed 
imtil after I had. once been asleep, and then he brought 
another boy to sleep with him. He left the candle burning 
on the floor, and when, in five minutes after be had got into 
bed, a girl came after it, he cursed her with a shocking volu- 
bility of filthy blackguardism, demanding why she bad not 
come sooner. She replied gently and entreatingly, " I didn't 
think you 'd have more 'n got 5nto bed yet, master John." 
The boys were talking and whispering obscenity till I fell 
asleep again. The white women of the house were very 
negligent and sluttish in their attire ; the food at the table 
badly cooked, and badly served by negro^. 

The house of the farmer without slaves, though not in 
good repair, was much neater, and everything within was 
well-ordered and unusually comforteble. The women and 
girls were clean and neatly dressed ; every one was cheerful 
and kind. There was no servant. The table was abundantly 
supphed with the most wholesome food— -I might almost say 
the first wholesome food — I have had set before me since I 
was at the hotel at Natchez ; loaf bread for the first time ; 
chickens, stewed instead of fried ; potatoes without fet ; two 
sorte of simple preserved fruit, and whortleberry and black- 
berry tarts. (The first time I have had any of these articles 
at a private house since I was in "Western Texas.) All the 
work, both within and without the house, was carried on 
regularly and easily, and it was well done, because done by 
parties interested in the result, not by servants interested 
only to escape reproof or punishment. 

i)oubtless two extreme cases were thus brought together, 
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tut similar, if less Btriking, contrasts are found tho general 
mle, according to my esperienee. It is a common saying 
with the droTsra and ■waggoners of this country, that if you 
■wish to be well taken care of, you must not stop at houses 
where they have slaves. 

The man of the last described house was intelligent and an 
ardent Methodist. The room in which I slept ■was papered 
with the "Christian Advocate and Journal," the Methodist 
paper of New York.* At the slaveholder's house, my bed- 
room was partially papered with " Lottery Schemes." 

The free laboming feimer remarked, that, although there 
were few slaves in this part of the country, he had often 
said to his wife that he would rather be living whei-e thei-e 
were none. He thought slavery wrong in itself, and deplorable 
in its effects upon tlie wliite people. Of all the Methodists 
whom he knew in North-eastern Tennessee and South-western 
Virginia, he beheved that fuUy three fourths woold be glad 
to join the Methodist Church North, if it were " convenient," 
They gena'ally thought slavery wrong, and believed it the 
duty of the church to fiivour measures to bring it to an end. 
He was not an Abolitionist, he said ; he didn't think slaves 
could be set free at once, but they ought to be sent back to 
their own country, and while they were here they ought to 
be educated. He had perceived that great injtKtiee was done 
by the people both of the North and Soutli, towards each 
other. At the South, people were very apt to beHeve that 

• RBweiOK IN VinSiSrA.— A mtiss meeting of citisens of Taylor county, 
■Virginia, was held at Bootheai-illa i-Boently, at which the following, among other 
leaolntjons, waa passed nnanimously ; 

" Tbat the five Ohi-istian Advocates, published la Ihe cities of Kew York, 
Pittsbuig, Cincinnati, Kt. Louie, and Chicago, having become Abolition sheets of 

ster.to deal wifJi thero snd 
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tho Nortliemera were wanting not only to deprive them of 
their property, but also to incite the slaves to barbarity and 
murder. At the North, people thought that the negroes 
were all very inhumauely treated. That was not the case, at 
least hereabouts, it wasn't. If I would go with him to a 
camp meeting here, or to one of the common Sunday meetings, 
I would see that the negroes were generally better dressed 
than the whites. He beheved that they were always well 
fed, and they were not punished severely. They did not 
work hard, not nearly as hard aa many of the white follcs ; 
they were fet and cheerful. I aaid that I had perceived this, 
and it was so generally, to a great degree, throughout the 
countiy ; yet I was sure that on the large plantations it was 
necessary to treat the slaves with great severity. He " ex- 
pected " it was so, for he had heard people say, who had been 
on the great riee and cotton plantations in South Carolina, 
that the negroes were treated very hard, and lie knew there 
was a man down here on the railroad, a contractor, who had 
some sixty hands which he had hired in Old Virginny 
(" that's what we call Eastern Virginia here "), and everybody 
who saw them atwork, said he drove them till they could 
hM:dly stand, and did not give them half what tliey ought to 
have to eat. He was opposed to the Nebraska BOl, he said, 
and to any further extension of slavery, on any pretext ; the 
North would not do its Christian duty if it allowed slavery to 
be extended ; he wished that it could be abolished in Ten- 
nessee. He thought that many of the people who went 
hence to Kansas would vote to exclude slavery, bat he wasn't 
sure that they would do it generally, because they would 
consider themselves Southerners, and would not like to go 
against other Southerners. A large part of the emigration 
from this part of the country went to Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa ; those States being preferred to Missouri, because they 
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■were Free States. There were fewer slaYSS liereaboufs now, 
than there were when he waa a hoy. The people all thought 
slavery wrong, except, he aupposed, some slaveholders who, 
becaase they had property in slaves, wonld try to make oat 
to themselves that it was right, He knew one rich man who 
had owned a great maay slaves. He thought slavery was 
wrong, and he had a lamily of boys growing np, and he knew 
they woiddn'fc be good for anything as long as he brought them 
up with slaves ; so he had told his slaves that if they wanetd 
to be free, be would free them, send them to Liberia, and 
give them a hundred dollars to start with, and they had all 
accepted the offer. He himself never owned a slave, and 
never would own one for his own benefit, if it were given to 
him, " fii'st, heeawse it was wrong ; and secondly, because he 
didn't think they ever did a man much good." 

I noticed that the neigbbom^ of this man on each side 
owned slaves ; and tliat their houses and establishments were 
much poorer than his. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE EXCEPTIONAL LABGE PLANTERS. 

Felieiana.* — A deep notch of sadness marke in my me- 
ittory the morning of the May day on which I rode out of tho 
chattering little town of Bayou Sara, and I recollect little of 
ite immediate eubiirla but the sympathetic cloud-shadowa 
slowly going before me over the hill of St. Francia. At 
the top is an old French hamlet. 

One from among the gloomy, staring loungera at the door of 
the taYem, as I pass, throws himself upon a horse, and over- 
taking me, checks his pace to keep by my aide. I kun 
towarda him, and being full of aversion for the companionship 
ofaatranger, nod, iasuch a manner aa to say, " Tom' equaility 
is acknowledged ; go on." Not a nod ; not the slightest de- 
fleetioa of a single line in the aaetere countenance; not a 
ripple of radiance in the sullen eyes, which wander slowly 
over, and, at distinct intervals, examine my horse, my saddle- 
bags, my spnrs, lariat, gloves, finally my face, with such 
stern ddiberation that, at kst, I should not be sorry if lie 
would spealt. But he ctoea not ; does not make the amalleat 
response to the further turning of my head, which acknow- 

* " This latter received rte besutiftj and eipi-essive namo fwm its beautifully 
Tariegated Buv£ice of hllb and vallejs, and its lai-e combination of ail tlie .lualltiea 
that nic most disiied in a planting country. It ia a ]-egion of almost taiiy beauty 
and iveaitli. Bi-i-e are some of the weaitliieet and most intelligent planti^g-s and 
tlin Knest plantatiuus in tlie State, the region of princely taste and more than 
patiiaj-chal hospitality," etc. — Norman's JVew Orleans. 
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ledges tlie refles interest in my own mind ; his eyes rest as 
fixedly npon me as if tbey were a dead man's. I can, at length, 
no longer eninre this ia silence, so I ask, in a voice attioned 
to his apparent humoiir — 

"How for to "Woodviile?" 

The only reply is a slight grunt, ■wiiih an elevation of the 
chin. 

" You don't know ?" 

" No." 

"Never been there." 

"Ko." 

" I can ride there before night, I snppose ?" 

No reply. 

"ood walker, your horao ?" 

Not a nod. 

" I thought mine pretty good." 

Not a aneer, or a gleam of vanity, and Bclshaazar and I 
warmed up together, Scott's man of leather' occurred to my 
mind, and I felt sure that I eould guesa my man's chord. 
Cotton ! I touched it, and in a moment he became animated, 
civil ; hospitable even. I was immediately informed that this 
was a famous cotton region : " when it was fii-st settled up by 
'Mericana, ^sed to be reckoned the gardying of the world. 
The almightiest rich sile God Almighty ever shack down. 
Allon't owned by big-bn^." Finally he confided to me that 
he was an overseer for one of them, "one of the biggest sort." 
This greatest of the local hemipteraa was not now on Lis 
plantation, but had "gone North to Paris or Saratogy, or 
some of them places." 

Wearing no waistcoat, the overseer carried a pistol, wifch- 
oiit a thought of concealment, in the fob of his trousers. 
The distance to Woodviile, wliich, after he had exhausted hia 
Bubject of cotton, I tried again to ascei'tain, he did not know, and 
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would not attempt to guess. The ignorance oi the more bru- 
talized slaves is oftoTi deacrihed by saying of them that t.'^ey 
catmot count above twenty. I find many of the whites but 
little more intelligent. At all events, it is rarely that yoa 
meet, in the plantation districts, a man, ■whether white or 
black, who can give you any clear information about the roads, 
or the distances between places in his own vicinitj. While 
in or near Bayou Sara and St. Francisville, I aslted, at diffe- 
rent times, ten men, black and white, _the distance to Wood- 
ville {the nest town to the northward on the map). None 
answered with any appearance of certainty, and those who 
ventured to give an opinion, differed in their estimates as much 
as ten miles, I found the actoal distance to be, I think, about 
twenty-four milea. After riding by my side for a mile or two 
the overseer suddenly turned off at a fork in the road, with 
haiiUy more ceremony than he bad used in joining me. 

Por some miles about St. Francisville the landscape has an 
open, suburban character, with residences indicative of rapidly 
accumulating wealth, and advancement in luxury, or careless 
expenditure, among the proprietors. I'or twenty miles to tlie 
north of the town, there is on both aides a succession of large 
sugar and cotton plantations. Much land still remaina un- 
cultivated, however. The roadside fences are generally hedges 
of roses^Cherokee and sweet brier. These are planted first 
by the side of a common rail fence, which, while they are 
young, supports thefii in the manner of a trellis ; as they 
grow older they fail each way, and mat together, finally form- 
ing a confused, sprawling, slovenly thicket, often ten feet in 
breadth and four to six feet high. Trumpet creepers, grape- 
vines, green-briers, and in very rich soil, cane, grow up 
through the mat of roses, and add to its strength. It is not 
as pretty as a more upright hedge, yet very agreeable, and, 
at one or two points, where the road was naiTow, deep, and 
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lano lite, delightful memories of England were brought to 
mind. 

There were frequent groves of magnolia grandifiora, largo 
trees, and eyery one in the glory of full blossom. The mag- 
nolia does not, however, mass well, and the road-sido woods 
were much finer, where the beech, elm, and liquid amber 
formed the body, and the magnohas stood out against them, 
magnificent ehandeheis of fcagranoe. The large-leaved mag- 
noha, very beautifnl at thk season, was more rarely seen. 

The soil seems generally rich, though mnch washed off the 
higher groand. The ploughing is directed with some care not 
to favour this process. Toimg pine trees, however, and other 
indications of rapid impoverishment, are seen on many plan- 
tations. 

The soil is a sandy loam, so friable that the negroes always 
working in lai'ge gangs, superintended by a driver with a 
whip, continued their hoeing in the midet of quite smart 
showers, and when the road had become a poaching mud. 

Only once did I see a gang which had been allowed to dis- 
continue its work on account of the rain. This was after a 
heavy thunder shower, and the appearance of the negroes 
whom I met erossing the road in returning to the field, from 
the gin-house to which they had retreated, was remarkable. 
Fu-st came, led by an old driver carrying a whip, forty of the 
largest and strongest women I ever saw together ; they were 
all in a simple uniform dress of a bluisb'check stuff, the skirts 
reacliing little below tlie knee ; their legs and feet were 
bare ; they carried themselves loftily, each having a hoe over 
tlie shoulder, and walking with a free, powerful swing. 
Behind them came the cavalry, thiiiy strong, mostly men, 
but a few of them women, two of whom rode astride on the 
plough mules. A lean and vigilant white overseer, on a biisk 
pony, brought up the rear. The men wore small blue Scotch 
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bonneta; many fthewomm liiindliei chief hiilan feshion, 
tmd a fewn3t]iiiij,at all on tlieii heads Thej wtie evidGiitiy 
a picked lot. I thought that e<ery one w;)ild pa^s for a 
" prime " cotton hand. 

The slavea generally of this district appear uncommonly 
■well — doubtless, chiefly, because the large incomes of their 
owners enables them to select the beat from the yearly expor- 
tations of Vu-ginia and Kentucky, but also because they are 
systematically well fed. 

The plantation residences were of a cottage class, sometimes, 
but not usually, with extensive and tasteful grounds about them. 

An old gentleman, sensible, polite, and communicative, who 
rode a short distance with me, said that many of the proprietors 
were absentees — some of the plantations had dwellings only 
for the negroes and the overseer. He called my attention to 
a field of cotton which, he said, had been mined by his over- 
seer's neglect. The negroes had been allowed at a critical 
time to be careless in their hoeing, and it would now be im- 
possible to recover the ground then lost. Gkass grew ao ram- 
pantly in this black soil, that if it once got a good start ahead, 
yon could never overtake it. That was the devil of a rainy 
season, Cotton could stand drouth better than it could grass.* 
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The incloBnrea are not often of less area than a hundred 
acres. Fewer than fifty negroes are eeldom fonncl on a plan- 
tation ; many muster by the hundred. In general (lie fields 
are remarkahly free from weeds and well tilled. 

I arrived shortly after dusk at Woodville, a -well-huilt and 
pleasant courfc-town, with a small hut pretentious hot«l. 
Court was in session, I fancy, for the house was filled with 
guests of somewliat remarkable character. The landlord was 
inattentive, and, when followed up, inclined to he uncivil. At 
the ordinary — supper and hreakfKst alike — there were twelve 
men b^ide myself, all of them wearing black cloth coata 
black cravats, and satin or embroidered waistcoats ; all, too, 
sleek as if just from a hairdresser's, and redolent of perfumes, 
which really had the best of it with the exhalations of the 
kitchen. Perhaps it was because I was not in the regulation 
dress that I found no one ready to convei^se with me, and 
could obtain not the shghtest infonnation about my road, even 
from the landlord. 

I might have left Woodville with more respect for this de~ 
eoi-um if I bad not, when shown by a servant to my room, 
found two beds in it, each of which proved to be furnished 
with soiled sheets and greasy pillows, nor was it without 
reiterated demands and hheral cash in hand to the servant, 
that I succeeded in getting them changed on the one I 
selected. A gentleman of embroidered waistcoat took the 
other bed as it was, with no apparent reluctance, soon after 
I had effected my own arrangements One wash-howl, and 
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a towel whicli tad already been used, was espcctcd to 
answer for both of ua, and would have done so bnfc tiiat I 
carried a private towel in my saddle-baga, Anotliei- re- 
quirement of a eivilized household was wanting, and its only 
substitiite unavailable with dec«ncy. 

The bill was excessive, and the black ostler, who had left 
the mud of yesterday hanging all along the inside of Bei- 
ehazaar'a legs, and who had put the saddle on so awkwardly 
that I resaddled him myself after he liad brought him to the 
door, grumbled, in presence of the landlord, at the smallneas 
of the gratuity which I saw fit to giyo him. 

The country, for some distance north of WoodYiUe, is the 
most uneven, for a non-mountainous region, I ever saw. 
The road seems well engineered, yet you are nearly all the 
time mounting or descending the sides of protuberances or 
basins, ribs or dykes. In one place it follows along the top 
of a crooked ridge, as steop-sided and regular for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, aa a high railroad embankment. A man 
might jump off anywhere and land thirty feet below. The 
ground being too rough here for cultivation, the dense native 
forest remains intact. 

This ridge, a man told me, had been a femous place for 
robberies. It is not far from the Mississippi bottoms, 

" Thar couldn't be," said he, " a better location for a feller 
that wanted to , foller that business. There was one chap 
there a spell ago, who built himself a cabin t'other aide the 
river. He uaed to come over in a dug-out. He could 
paddle his dug-out up the swamp, you see, to within two mile 
of the ridge ; then, when he stopped a man, he'd run 
through the woods to hia dug-out, and before the man could 
get help, he'd be t'other aide the Miasissippi, a aittin' in his 
honsen aa honest aa you be." 
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The same man iiad another story of the ridge :— 

" Mr. Allen up here caught a runaway ouce, and started 
to late him down to Woodville to the jaih He put him in 
irons and carried him along in his waggin. The nigger was 
peaceahle and submissive till they got along onto that yor 
ridge place. When they got tliar, all of a sudden he gin a 
whop like, and over he went twenty foot plum down the 
side of the ridge. 'Fore Allen could stop his hoss he'd 
tumbled and rolled himself 'way out of sight. He started right 
away artet him, but he never cotched a sight on him again." 

Not fer north of the ridge, plantations are found again, 
though the character of the surface changes but little. The 
hill-sides are carefully ploughed so that each furrow foims a 
contour hne. After the first ploughing the same lines are 
followed in subsequent cultivation, year in and year out, as 
long as enough soil remains to grow cotton upon with profit. 
On the hills recently brought into cultivation, broad, serpen- 
tine ditches, having a fe.ll of from two to four inches in a rod, 
have been frequently constructed : these are intended to pre- 
vent the formation of gullies leading more directly down the 
hill during heavy rains. But all these precautions aie not 
fully successful, the cultivated hills, in spite of them, losing 
soil every year in a melancholy manner. 

I passed during the day four or five large plantations, the 
hill-sides worn, cleft, and channelled like icebergs ; stables and 
negi-o quarters all abandoned, and everything given up to 
nature and decay. 

In ite natural state the virgin soil appears the richest I 
have ever seen, the growth upon it irom weeds to trees being 
invariably rank and rich in colour. At first it is expected to 
bear a bale and a half of cotton to the acre, making eight or 
ten bales for esich able field-hand. But from the cause de- 
scribed its productiveness rapidly decreases. 
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OriginiiLly, mucli of this country was covered by a natm'al 
growth of cane, and by various nutritious grasses. A good 
northern fei'mer would deem it a crying shame and sin to 
attempt to grow any crops upon auch steep slopes, except 
grasses or shrubs which do not require tillage, The waste of 
soil which attends the practice is much greater than it would 
be at the North, and, notwithstanding the unappeasable 
demand of the world for cotton, its bad economy, consideriiig 
the subject nationally, cannot be doubted. 

If these slopes were thrown into permanent terraces, with 
turfed or stone-fiieed escarpments, the fertility of the soil 
might be preserved, even with constant tillage. In this way 
the hilla would continue for agea to produce annual crops of 
greater value than those which are at present obtained from 
them at such destructive expense — -from ten to twenty crops 
of cotton rendering them absolute deseilB. But with negroes 
at fourteen himdred dollars a head, and fresh land in Texas at 
half a dollar an acre, nothing of this sort can he thought of. 
The time will probably come when the soil now washing into 
the adjoining swamps will be brought back by our descend- 
ants, perhaps on their heads, in pots and baskets, in the 
manner Hue describes in China, — and which may be seen 
also in the Rhenish vineyards, — to he relaid on these sunny 
slopes, to grow the luxurious cotton in. 

The plantations are aU large, but, except in their size and 
rather unusually good tillage, display few signs of wealthy 
proprietorship. The greater nimiber have but small and 
mean residences upon them. No poor white people live upon 
the road, nor in all this country of rich soils are they seen, 
except en voyage. In a distance of seventy-five miles I saw 
no houses without negro-cabins attached, and I calculated 
that there were fifty slaves, on an average, to eveiy white 
family resident in the country under my view. (There is a 
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small aandy region atont Woodville, -which I passed through 
after nightfell, and which, of couiae, my note does not 
include.) 

I Railed in the afternoon, at a house, almost the only one 
I had seen during the day which did not appear to he the 
residence of a planter or overseer, to obtain lodging. Ko one 
was at home hnt a negro woman and children. The woman 
said that her master never took in sti'angers ; there wae a 
man a few mil^ further on who did ; it was the only place 
she knew at which I was likely to " get in." 

I found the place : pixihably the proprietor was the poorest 
white man whose house I had passed during the day, hut he 
had several slaves ; one of them, at least, a very superior man, 
worth fully g 2,000. 

Just before me, anothei' traveller, a Mr. S., fixim beyond 
Natchez, had arrived. Learning that I was from Tesas, he 
immediately addressed me with volubility. 

" Ah ! then you can tell us something about it, and I would 
be obliged to you if you would. Been out west abont 
Antonio ? Eanchering's a good business, eh, out west there ? 
Isn't it ? MaJce thirty per cent, by it, eh ? I hear so. 
Should think that would be a good business. How much 
capital ought a man to have to go into ranchering, good, eh ? 
So as to make it a good business ?" 

He was a middle-aged, well-dressed man, derouring tobacco 
prodigiously ; nervous and wavering in his manner ; asking 
questions, a dozen at a breath, and paying no heed to the 
answers. He owned a plantation in the bottoms, and another 
on the upland ; the latter was getting worn out, it was too 
unliealthy for him to live in the bottoms, and so, as he said, 
he had had " a good notion to go info ranchering. Just for 
ease and pleasin-e." 

" Fact is, though, I've got a family, and this is no country 
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for ehildrea to be raised in. All the children get anch 
foolish notions. I don't want my children to be brought up 
heiu Euins everybody. Does sir, eare. Spoils 'em. Too 
bad, 'Tia so. Too bad. Can't make anything of children 
here, su-. Can't air. Fact." 

He had been nearly persuaded to piirchase a large tract of 
land at a point npon a certain creek where, he had been told, 
was a large eourt-hotise, an excellent school, etc. The waters 
of the creek be named ars brackish, the neighbouring 
country is a desert, and the only inhabitants, savages. Some 
knavish speculator had nearly got a customer, but could not 
quite prevail on him to purchase until he examined the 
country personally, which it was his intention soon to do. He 
gave me no time to tell bim bow iaise was the account he 
had had, but went on, after dtscribing ita beautiea and ad- 
vantages — 

"But negro property isn't very secure there, I'm told. 
How is't ? Know ?" 

" Sot at all secure, sir ; if it ia disposed to go, it will go : 
the only way you could keep it would be to make it always 
contented to remain. The road would always he open to 
Mexico ; it would go when it liked." 

" So I bear. Only way is, to have young ones there and 
keep their mothers here, eh ? Negroes have such attach- 
ments, you know. Don't you think that would fix 'em, eh ? 
No ? No, I suppose not. If they got mad at anything, 
they'd forget their mothers, eh ? Yea, I suppose they would. 
Can't depend on niggers. But I reckon they'd come back. 
Only to be worse off in Mexico— eh ?" 

" Nothing hut " 

" Being free, eh ? Get tired of that, I should think. 
Nobody to talte care of them. No, I suppose not. Learn to 
take care of tbemselvea." 
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Then he turned to our boat and began to aslc him about liis 
neighbours, many of whom he had known when he was a boy, 
and been at school with. A sony aeeonnt he got of most. 
Generally they had run through their property ; their lands 
Lad passed into new handa ; their negroes had been disposed 
of; two were now, he thought, " atrikers " for gamblers in 
Natchez. 

" What is a striker ?" I asked the landlord at the first 
opportunity. 

" Oh ! to rope in fiit fellows for the gamblers ; they don't 
do that themselves, but get somebody else. I don't know as 
it is BO ; all I know is, they don't have no business, not till 
late at night ; they never stir out till late at night, and no- 
body knows how they live, and that's what I expect they do. 
Fellows that come into town flush, you know — sold out their 
cotton and are flush — they always think they must see eveiy- 
thing, and try their hands at everything— they get hold of 
'em and bring 'em in to the gamblers, and get 'em tight for 
'em, yon know." 

" How's — — got along since his father died ?" asked 
Mr. S. 

" Well, 'a been unfortunate. Got mad with his over- 
seer; thought he was lazy and packed him off; then he 
undertook to oversee for himseK, and he was unfortunate. 
Had two bad crops. Finally the sheriff took about half his 
niggers. He tried to work the plantation with the rest, but 
(hey was old, nsed-up hands, and he got mad that they would 
not work more, and tired o' seein' 'em, and 'fore the end of 
the year.he sold 'em all." 

Another young man, whom he inquired about, had had his 
property managed for him by a relative till he came of age, 
and had been sent North to college. When he returned and 
got into Lk own hands, the first year he ran it in debt 
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8 16,000, The iucome from it being greatly redneed under 
Iiis mimagement, he had put it hsck in the care of hie relative, 
but continued to live upon it. " I see," continued our host, 
" every time any of their teams pass from town they fetch a 
barrel or a demijohn. There ia a parcel of fellows, who, 
when they can't hqnor anywhere else, always go to him." 

" But how did he manage to spend so mueL," I inquired, 
" the first year after his return, as you eaid, — in gambling ?" 

" Well, he gambled some, and run horses. He don't know 
anything about a horse, and, of course, ho thinks he knows 
everything. Those feUows up at Natchez would sell him 
any kind of a tacky for four or five hundred dollars, and then 
after he'd had him a month, they'd ride out another and 
make a bet of five or six hundred dollars they'd beat him. 
Then he'd run with 'em, and of course he'd lose it." 

" But sixteen thousand dollars is a large sum of money to 
be worked off even in that way in a year," I ohseiTed. 

" Oh, he had plenty of other ways. He'd go into a bar- 
room, and get tight and commence to break things. They'd 
let him go on, and the nest morning hand liim a bill for a 
hundred dollars. He thinks that's a smart thing, and just 
laughs and pays it, and then treats all around again." 

By one and the other, many stories were then told of simi- 
lar folhes of young men. Among the rest, this : — 

A certain man had, as was said to be the custom when 
mnning for office, given an order at a grocei-y for all to he 
" treated " who apphed in his name. The grocer, after the 
election, which residted in the defeat of the treater, presented 
what was thought an exorbitant hill. He refused to pay it, 
and a lawsuit ensued. A gentleman in the witness bos being 
asked if he thought it possible for the whole number of 
people taking part in the election to have consumed the 
quantity of liquor alleged 
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" Moy Groad ! Judge I" (reproachfully) : " Yes, sir ! "Why, 
I've been charged for a hundied and iifty drinks 'fore hredk- 
fast, when I've stood treat, and I never thought 'o diaputin' 
'it/' 

At aupper, Mi. 8., looking at the daughter of onr hoat, 
said — 

" "\Yliat a pretty girl that is. My dear, do you find any 
schools to go to, out here— ^ ? I reckon not. Thie isn't the 
country for schools. There'll not he a school in Mississippi 
'fore long, I reckon. Mothing but Institutes, eh ? Ha ! ha. ! 
ha ! Institutes, hmnph ! Don't believe there's a school 
between this and Natchez, is there ?" 

"No, sir." 

" Of course there isn't,"* 

"What sort of a country is it, then, between here and 
Natchez ?" I asked. " I should suppose it would be woll 
settled," 

" Big plantations, air. Nothing else. Aristocrate. Swell- 
heads, I call them, sir. Nothing kit swell-heads, and you 
can't get a night's lodging, sir. Beyond the ferry, I'll be 
bound, a man might die on the road 'fore he'd get a lodging 
■with one of them. Eh, Mr. N. ? So, isn't it ? ' Take a 
stranger in, and I'll clear you out !' That's the rale. That's 

• " Sectional excitemeDt" had given a great impetus to ediipstioiial prcjecfs in 
the South, and the MiasiBapiM newspapers about thia time contained numei'oux 
iklTCi-lJtenients of a Hmilai' character to the fblLjwuig ; 

"Calhoum iFSTiTniE — Fob Touaa Ladibb ; Ma(oh, Nosubbe Couhti-, 

MiSSiSSII^. — W. R. POIHDBXTBB, A.M., Pi'inoipal and Propriftor.— The nlniv^ 
Ki:hi>ol, formerly hnowaas the 'Magon Female Institute,' will lie leopcned nii tlie 
fiist of October, 1855, with an entirely new corp^of teachers fi'om I'jiiicipal down. 
Hsvnig pui'diased tlie propel-ty at public Bale, and tliiis become sofe jjroprieior, 
the Principal has determined >o use all meaiia he onn now command, ns' well aa 
he may realize for sevei'al yeara yet to come, In building, refitting and piTKiuiing 
soch appui'teuaneea as shall enable him to conti'ibute his full quoia, as a profes- 
wonalman, to the progress of the great cause cf 'StinTRKRil RpucatiOH.' " 
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what they tell their overseers, eh ? Yes, air ; juat so inhos- 
pitable as that. Swell-heads ! Swell-heads, sir. Every 
plantation. Can't get a meal of victuals or a night's lodging 
from one of them, I don't suppose, not if your life depended 
on it. Can you, Mr. N. ?" 

" Well, I believe Mr. -, hia place is right on the road, 

and it's half way to the ferry, and I believe he tells his over- 
seer if a man comes and wants something to eat, he must 
give it to him, but he must not tako any pay for it, because 
strangers must have something to eat. They start out of 
Natchez, thinkbg it's as 'tis in other countries ; that there's 
houses along, where they can get a meal, and so they don't 
provide for themselves, and when they get along about tbere, 
they are sometime desperate hungry. Had to be something 
done." 

"Do the planters not live themselves on their plantji- 
tiona ?" 

" Why, a good many of them has two or three plantations, 
but they don't often live on any of them." 

" Must have ice for their wine, you see," said Mr. S,, " or 
they'd die. So they have to Hve in Nateliez or New Orleans. 
A heap of them hve in New Orleans," 

" And in summer they go ap into Kentucky, do they not ? 
I've seen country houses there which were said to belong to 
cotton-planters from Mi^issippi" 

" No, sir. They go North. To New York, and Newport, 
and Saratoga, and Cape May, and Seneca Lake. Somewhere 
that they can display themselves more than they do here, 
Kentucky is no place for that. That's the sort of people, sir, 
all the way from here to Natchez. And all round Natchez, 
too. And in aU this section of country where there's good 
land. Good Grod ! I wouldn't have my children educated, sir, 
among them, not to have tbem as rich as Dr. — , every one 
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of them. You (san Iniow their cMldren as far ofi' as you can 
see tliem. Young swell-heads ! You'll take note of 'em in 
Natchez. You can tell them by their walk. I noticed it 
yesterday at the Mansion House. They aort o' throw out 
their legs as if they hadn't got strength enough to hft 'em and 
put them down in any particular place. They do want so 
bad to look as if they weren't made of the same clay as the 
rest of God's creation," 

Some allowance is of course to be made for the splenetic 
temperament of this gentleman, but fects evidently afford 
some justification of his sarcasms. This is easily accounted 
for. The fiuee of the vulgar-rich has ite foundation in 
Mississippi, as in New York and in Manchester, in the rapidity 
with which certain values liave advanced, especially that of 
cotton, and, simultaneonsly, that of cotton lands and negroes,* 
Of course, tha^e are men of refinement and cultivation among 
the rich planters of Mississippi, and many highly estimable 
and intelHgent persons outside of the wealthy class, but the 
number of such is smaller in proportion to that of the im- 
moral, vulgar, and ignorant newly-rich, than in any other 
part of the United States. And herein is a radical difference 
between the social condition of this region and that of the 
sea-board slave States, where there are fewer wealthy families, 
but where among the few people of wealth, refinement and 
education are more general 

I asked how rich the sort of men were of whom he spoke. 

• As " A SOUTHBRS LawTBR," wntiig for Hai^per'sWeekln (Febmaiy, 1859), 
observes: " The sudden ncquisition of wenlth in the cottou-gmwiug legioii oP Ihe 
Uoited StaUs, in many instancea by'pkntern eoramencing with Tery limiled 
mpaiis, is almost miraculoas. Patient, iudnstiious, frugal, uid arli^Evylng, 

capital. The result is, in a few yeni's large estates, as if b; mngic, Rve ai^cnniu- 
lated. The fortunate proprietors then build flue houses, and surround themselves 
witli tomiotta and lu3:uriea to wliioh they were strangers in their earlier yeai-s o; 
care and toil." 
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" Wliy, sir, from a hundred thousand to ten million." 

" Do you mean that between hei-e and Natchez there are 
none worth leas than a hundred thousand dollars ?" 

" No, sir, not beyond the ferry. Why, any sort of a plan= 
tation is worth a hundi'ed thousand dollai-s. The niggera 
would sell for that." 

" How many negroes are there on these plantations ?" 

" From fifty to a hundred." 

" Neyer oyer one hundred ?" 

" No ; when theyVe increased to a hundred they always 
divide them; stock another plantation. There are sometimes 
three or four plantations adjoining one another, with an 
overseer for each, belonging to the same man. But that 
isn't general. In general, they have to strite off for new 

" How many acres vriU a hand tend here ?" 

" About fifteen — ten of cotton, and five of corn ; some pre- 
tend to make them tend twenty." 

" And what is the usual crop ?" 

" A bale and a half to the acre on fi-esh land and in the 
bottom. From four to eight hales to a hand they generally 
get : sometimes ten and better, when they are lucky." 

" A bale and a half on fresh land ? How much on old ?" 

" Well, you can't tell. Depends on how mach it's worn 
and what tlie season is so much. Old land, after a while, 
isn't worth bothering with." 

" Do most of these large plantei^ who live so fi-eely, antici- 
pate their crops as the sugar planters are said to^spend the 
money, I mean, before the crop is sold ?" 

" Yes, su:, and three and four crops ahead generally." 

"Are most of them the sons of rich men ? are they old 
estates ?" 

" No, sir ; lots of them v/ere overseers once." 
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" Have you noticed whetlier it is a fact thai these 
large propertiea seldom contimie long in the same femily? 
Do the grandeona of wealthy plantece often become poor 
men ?" 

" Generally the sons do, Almost always their sons are 
fools, and soon go through with it." 

" If they don't kin themselves before their fathers die," 
said the other, 

" Yes. They drini hard and gamble, and of course that 
brings them into fights." 

This was while they were smoMng on the gallery after 
supper. I waLked to the stable to see how my horse was 
provided for, and took my notes of the conversation. "When 
I returned they were talking of negroes who had died of 
yellow fever while confined in the jail at Natchez. Two of 
them were spoken of as having been thus " happily released," 
being rmder sentence of death, and unjustly so, in their 
opinion. 

A man hving in this vicinity having taken a runaway while 
the fever was raging in the jail at Natchez, a physician ad- 
vised him not to send him there. He did not, and the negro 
escaped ; was some time afterward recaptured, and the owner 
having learned from him that he had been once before taken 
and not detained accordhig to law, he made a jonmey to in- 
quire into the matter, and was very angry. He said, " When- 
ever yora catch a nigger again, you send him to jail, no matter 
what's to he feared. If be dies in the jail, yon are not re- 
sponsible. Yott've done your duty, and yorr can leave the 
rest to Providence." 

" That was right, too," said Mr. P. " Yes, he ought to a' 
minded the law. Then if he'd died in jail, he'd knovi' 'twasn't 
his fault." 

Nest morning, near the teny house, I noticed a set of 
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stocks, having holes for the head as well as the ankles ; they 
stood unsheltered and unshaded in the open road. 
. I asked an old negro what it was. 

" Dat ting, maasa ?" grinning ; " weli, saJi, we calls dafc a 
ting to put black people, niggers, in, when dey mishehaves bad, 
and to put runaways in, sah. Heaps o' runaways, dia country, 
sah. Yes, sah, heaps on 'em round here."* 

Mr. S. and I slept in the same room. I went to bed some 
time before him ; he sat up late, to smoke, he said. He woke 
me when he came in, by his efforts to barricade the door with 
our rather limited furniture. The room being small, and 
without a window, I expostulated. He acknowledged it wotdd 
probably make us rather too warm, but he shouldn't feel safe 
if the door were left open. "You don't know," said he; 
" there may be runaways around." 

* Tlie following is a ohai'aotoistic newspaper ilcm of this vicinitj' ; — 
From the West FeUdaaa Whig. — •' On SatunJBj last, a runaway nsgro was 
killed in tiie puiah of East Baton Rouge, just tclaw Uio line of this pariah, under 
the followiag dreaniBljmcea : Two citiaens of Port Hndson, Icaining thnt a negro 
was at worl! nn a flat boat, loading with sand. Just below tliat place, who waa 
snsjwef^d of being a ranaway, went down in a skiff foi- the purpose of airesting 

" Having seized liira ami pHt him into the skiff tliey started back, hut had not 
proceeded £u' when the negro, who had been at the oars, Bciial a halohet and 
asaaoltod one of them, wounding him very seriously. Ji souffle ensued, in which 
both parOes fell oTeihoard. They were both rescued by the citiaen pulling to 
them with the skiff. Finding him so unmanageable, the negro was put ashore, 
and the partaes returned to Port Hudson for arms and a pack of negio dogs, and 
sfai'tad again with the intention to capture him. They soon got on his trail, and 
when found agiun he was standing at bay upon the outer edge of a large rati, of 
drift wood, aimed with a club and pistol. 

" In this poEition he bade defiance to men and dogs— knocking the latter into 
the water with his club, and resolutely thi'eafening death to any man who 
approached liim. Finding him obstinaldy determined not to surrender, one of his 
pnrsuera shot him. He fell at the thiiil Sre, and so determined was he not to be 
oaptui'cd, that whsn an effort was made to rescue him fi-om drowning he made 
liattlo with his club, aud sunlt waving his weipn in angry dcfianoa at his 
pursuers. He refused to give the name of his owner." 

vol.. IT. M 
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Ho then drew two small revolyei'a, Intkerto concealed under 
his clothing, and began to examine the caps. He was cer- 
tainly a nervous man, periiaps a madman. I snppose lie saw 
some espression of this thought in my face, for he said, 
placing them so they could he easily taken up as he lay ia 
bed, " Sometimes a man has a use for-them when he least 
expects it. There was a gentleman on thia road a few days 
ago. He was going to Natchez. He overtook a runaway, 
and he says to him, ' Bad company's better'n none, boy, and 
I reckon I'll keep you along with me into Natchez,' The 
nigger appeared to be pleased to have company, and went 
along, lalking with him, very well, till they came to a thicket 
place, about sis miles from Natchez. Then he tcld him he 
reckoned he would not go any further with him. ' "What ! 
you black i-ascal,' says he ; ' you mean you won't go in with 
me ? You step out and go straight ahead, and if you turn 
your fiuje tdl you get into Natchez, I'U shoot you.' 'Aha! 
massa,' says the nigger, mighty good-natured, ' I reckon you 
'aint ^ot no shootin' irons ;' and he bolted off into the thicket, 
and got away fi-om him." 

At breakfast, Mr. S. came late. He bowed his head as he 
took his seat, and dosed his eyes for a second or two ; then, 
withdrawing his quid of tobacco and throwing it in the fire- 
place, be looked round with a smile, and said : — 

" I always think it a good plan to thank the Lord for His 
mercies. I'm afraid some people'll think I'm a member of the 
church. I aint, and never was. Wish I was. I am a Son, 
though [of Temperance ?] Give me some water, girl. Coffee 
first. Never too soon for coffee. And never too late, I say. 
Wait for anything but coffee, Tliese swell-heads drink their 
coffee after they've ' eaten all their dinner, I want it with 
dinner, eh? Don't nothing taste good without coffee, I 
reckon." 
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Before he left, he invited me to "visit Ms plantations, giving 
me earefol directions to find them, and saying that if he 
ahould not have returned before I reached them, his wife and 
bis overseer would give me every attention if I woiild tell 
them he told me to visit them. He said again, and in thia 
coniieetion, that he helieved thia ■was the most inhospitable 
country in the world, and asked, " £^ I had teen a good deal 
of a traveller, didn't I thini so myself ?" I itnswered that 
my experience was much too small to permit me to form an 
opinion so contrary to that generally held. 

If they had a reputation for hospitality, he said, it could 
only he among their own sort. They made great swell-head 
parties ; and when they were on their plantation places, they 
made it a point to have a great deal of company ; they would 
not have anything to do if they didn't. But they were all 
swell-heads, I might he sure ; they'd never ask anybody but 
a regular swell-head to see them. 

His own femily, however, seemed not to be excluded from 
the swell-head society. 

Among numerous anecdotes illustrative of the folly of his 
ndghhours, or his own prejudices and jealousy, I remember 
none which it would be proper to publish but the following ; — 

" Do you remember a place you passed ?" [describing the 
locality]. 

"Yes," said I; "a pretty cottage with a large garden, 
with some statues or vases in it." 

" I think it likely. Grot a foreign gardener, I expect. 
That's all the fashion with them. A nigger isn't good enough 
for them. WeU, that belongs to Mr. A. J. Claybom.[?] 
He's got to he a very rich man, I suppose he's got aa many 
as five hundred people on all his places. He went out to 
Europe a few years ago, and sometime after he came back, he 
came up to Natchez. I was there with my wife at the same 
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time, and aa she and Mrs. Claybora came from the same 
section of country, and used to know each other when they 
were girls, she thought she must go and see her. Mrs. 
Claybom could not talk about anything hut the great people 
they had seen in Em-ope. She was telling of eome great 
nobleman's caeUe they went to, and the splendid park there 
was to it, and how grandly they lived. For her part, she 
admired it so much, and they made bo many friends among 
the people of quality, she said, she didn't eare if they always 
stayed there. In fact, she really wanted Mi-. Claybom to buy 
one of the castles, and he a nobleman himseK. ' But he 
wouldn't,' says she ; ' he's such a strong Democrat, you 
know.' Ha ! ha ! ha ! I wonder what old Tom Jeff, would 
have said to these swell-head Democrats." 

I asked him if there were no poor people in this country. 
I could see no houses which seemed to belong to poor people. 

" Of course not, sir. Every inch of the land bought up by 
the swell-heads on purpose to keep them away. But you go 
back on to the pine ridge. Good Lord ! I've heard a heap 
about the poor folks at the North ; bat if you ever saw any 
poorer people than them, I should like to know what they 
live on. Must be a miracle if they live at all. I don't see 
how these people live, and I've wondered how they do a 
great many times. Don't raise com enough, great many of 
them, to keep a shoat alive through the winter. There's no 
way they can live, 'less they steal." 

At the ferry of the Homochitto I fell in with a German, 
originally from Dusseldorf, whence he came seventeen yeara 
ago, first to New York; afterward he had resided successively 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile, 
and Natchez. By the time lie reached the last place he had 
lost all his money. Going to work as a labourer in the town, 
he soon earned enough again to set him up as a tiinket peddler j 
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and. a few months afterward he was able to buy " a leetlo 
coach-dray." Thea, he said, he made money iast ; for he 
would go back nito the coiantry, among tbe poor people, and 
sell them trinkets, and calico, and handkerchiefe, and patent 
medicines. They never had any money. "All poor folks," 
he said ; " dam poor ; got no money ; oh no ; but I say, ' dat 
too bad, I don't like to balk you, my frind ; may be so, you 
got some egg, some fedder, some cheeken, some rag, some 
sass, or some skin vot you kill.' I takes dem dings vot they's 
got, and ven I gets my load I cums to Natchez back and sella 
dem, alvays dwo or dree times so much as dey cms me ; and 
den I buys some more goofcs. Not bad beesnes— no. Oh, 
dese poor people dey deenk me is von fool ven I buy some 
dime deir rag vat dej bin vear ; dey calls me de ole Dutch 
cuss. But dey don't know nottin' vot it is vorth. I deenk 
dey neever see no money; may be so dey geev all de cheeken 
vot they been got for a leetle breaspin vot cost me not so much 
as von beet. Sometime dey be dam crazy fool ; dey know 
not how do make de count at all. Tees, I makes some money, 



I From the Homochitto to the suburbs of Natchez, a good 
half-day's ride, I foimd the conutry beautiful ; fewer hills 
than before, the soil very rich, and the land almost all i: 
in plantations, the roadside boundaries of which are old n 
hedges. 'Jhe road is well constructed, and often, i 
through the hiUs, with high banks on each side, coped with 
thick and dark, but free and sportive hedges, out of which 
grow bending trees, brooding angle-like over the traveller, the 
sentiment of the most charming Herefordshire lanes is repro- 
duced. There are also frec[uent oak-woods, the trees often of 
great height. Sometimes th^e have been inclosed with neat 
palings, and slightly and tastefully thinned out, so as to form 
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noHe grounds aroimd the residences of the plantei'a, which 
are always very simple and nuostentations wooden houses. 
Near two of these are umisually good ranges of aegro-honses. 
On many of the plantations, perhaps most, no residence is 
visible from the road, and the negro qnarters, when seen, are 
the usual comfortless log-huts. 

Within three miles of the town the country ia entirely 
occupied by houses and grounds of a villa charactei'; the 
grounds usually paltry with miniature terraces, and trees and 
shrubs planted and trimmed with no regai'd to architectural 
siderations. There is, however, an abundance 
1 trees, much beautiful shrubbeiy, and the best hedges 
and screens of evergreen shrubs that I have seen in Amaica, 
The houses are cheap and shabby. 

I was amused to recognize specimens of the " swell-head " 
iratemity, described by my nervous friend, as soon as I got 
into the villa district. First came two boys in a skeleton 
waggon, pitching along with a radring pony, which ran over 
Jude ; she yelped, I wheeled round, and they pulled up and 
looked apologetic She was only slightly hurt, but thei'eafter 
gave a quicker and broader sheer to approaching vehicles than 
her Tesas expaienco bad tatight her to do. 

Then came four youthful riders, and two old, roui-looking 
men, all upon a match-trot ; the young fellows screaming, 
breaking up, and swearing. After them cantered a mulatto 
gi'oom, white-gloved and neatly dressed, who, I noticed, 
bowed politely, lifting his hat and smiling to a very aged and 
ragged negro with a wheislbarrow and shovel, on the foot path. 

Next came — and it was a swelteringly hot afternoon— an 
open carriage viith two ladies taking an airing. Mr. S. had 
said that tlie swell-heads bad " got to think that their old 
maumy niggera were not good enough for their young ones ;" 
and hero, on the front seat of the carriage, was a white and 
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veritable French bonne, holding a richly-belaced baby. The 
ladies sat back, good-looking -women enough, prettily dressed, 
and excessively demure. But the dignity of the turn-out 
chiefly reposed in the coachman, an ob^e old black man, 
who had, by aome means, been set high up in the sun's 
face, on the bed-liko cushion of the box, to display a gi'eat 
livery top-coat, with the wonted capes and velvet, buttoned 
brightly and tightly to the chin, and crowned by the proper 
emblazoned naiTow-brimmed hat; his elbows squared, the 
reins and whip in his handa, the sweat in globules all over 
hia ruefully-decorous face, and his eyes fast closed in sleep. 

The houses and shops \vithiQ the town itself are generally 
amall, and always inelegant. A majority of the names on 
the signs are Grenjian ; the hotel is unusually clean, and the 
servants attentive ; and the stable at which I left Belshazzar 
is exceilerit, and contains several fine horses. Indeed, I never 
saw such a large number of fine horses as there is here, in 
any other town of the size. At the stable and the hotel 
there is a remarkable number of young men, extraordinarily 
dre^ed, like shop-boys on a Sunday excursion, all lounging 
or sauntering, and often calling at the bar ; all smoking, all 
twisting lithe walking-sticks, all " talking horse." 

But the grand feature of Natchez is the blaff, terminating 
in an abrupt precipitous bank over the river, with the public 
garden upon it. Of this I never had heard ; and when, after 
seeing my horse dried off and eating his oats with great 
satisfaction — ^the first time he h^ ever tasted oats, I suppose, 
and I had not seen them before for many months— I sti-olled 
off to see the town, I came upon it by surprise. I entered a 
gate and walked up a slope, supposing that I was approach- 
ing the ridge or summit of a hill, and expecting to see beyond 
it a corresponding slope and the town again, continuing in 
terraced streets to the river. I suddenly found myself on 
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the very edge of a great cliff, and l>efore me an indescribably 
vast expanse of forest, extending on eveiy hand to a hazy 
horizon, in which, directly in fcont of me, swung the round, 
red, setting sun. Through the otherwise unbroken forest, 
the Father of Waters had opened a passage for hiroself, 
forming a perfect arc, the hither shore of the middle of the 
cm-ve being hidden under the crest of the cliff, and the two 
ends lost in the vast obscurity of the Great West. Over- 
looked from such an eminence, the size of the Mississippi 
can be reahEed— which is difficult under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but though the fret of a sweUing torrent ' is not 
wanting, it is perceptible only as the most deUcate chasing 
upon the broad, gleaming expanse of polished steel, which at 
once shamed all my previous conceptions of the appeaianee 
of the gi-eatest of rivers. 

Coming closer to the edge and looking downward, you see 
the lower town, of Natchez, its roofe with water ilowing all 
around them, and its pigmy people wading, a.nd labouring to 
carry npward their goods and furniture, in danger from a 
rising movement of the great water. Poor people, " emi- 
grants and niggers " only. 

I laid down, and would have reposed my mind in the 
iu finite vision westward, but was presently disturbed by a hog 
which came grunting near me, rooting in the poor turf of 
this wonderful garden. I rose and walked its length. Little 
more baa been done than to inclose a space along the edge, 
which it would have beeu dangerous to build upon, to cut 
out some curving alleys now recaptured by the gri^s and 
weeds, and to plant a few succulent trees. A i-oad to the 
lower town, cutting through it, is crossed by slight wooden 
foot-bridges, and thei-e are some rough plank benches, adorned 
with stencilled " medical " advertisements. Some shrubs are 
planted on tlie crumbling feice of the ehff, so near the top 
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that the swine can ohtain access to them. A maDj bearded 
and smoldng, and a woman with him, sitting at the extreme 
end, were the only visitors except myself and the swiiie. 

Aa I am writing there is a hustle m the street. A young 
man is being hfted uj> and caiiied into the har-room. He 
is insensible. A beautifnl mare, from which he has evidently 
been thrown, is led back from around the comer, quivering 
with e 



I could find no reading-room ; no recent newspapers except 
The Natchez Free Trader, which has nothing but cotton and 
river news and steamboat puffs ; no magaain^ but aged 
Harpers ; and no recent pubHcations of any sort are for 
sale or to bo seen at the booksellers' ; so, after supper, I 
went to the bluff again, and fomid it most solemnly beau- 
tiful ; the young moon shinuig through rents ia the clouda : 
the great gleaming crescent of water ; the dim, imgapped 
horizon ; the earth sensibly a mere swinging globe. 

Of all the town, only five Germans, sitting together, but 
amoting in silence, had gathered for this evening worship. 

As I returned up the main street, I stopped opposite a 
bouse from which there came the soimd of ezcellent music — 
a, violin and piano. I had heard no music since I was in 
Western Texas, and I leaned upon a lamp-post for an horn-, 
listening. Many stopped near me for a few minutes, and 
went on. At length, a man who had remained some time, 
addressed me, speaMng in a foreign tongue. " Can't you 
speak English ?" said I, 

" Tou are not an American ?" 

"Yes." 

" I should tzink it not." 

" I am ; I am a Kew Yorker." 
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" So ? — yes, perhaps, but not zis coimtiy." 

" Wliat are you. ?" 

" Italiaii." 

" Do you live here ?" 

"Yea." 

"Aio there many Italians in Natchez?" 

"Tea — -some many — aeven. All big dam rascaal. Yea. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! True. Dam rascaal all of us." 

" What do you do for a living here ?" 

" For me it is a cigar-store ; fruit ; confectionary." 

" And the rest ?" 

" Oh, everytzing. I don't expect dem be here so much 
long now." 

" Why— what wiU they do ?" 

" Dey all go to Cuba. Be yawr zair soon now. AU go. 
All dam rascaal go, can go, ven ze vawr is. Good ting dat 
for Natchez, eh ? Yes, I tzini." 

He told me the names of the players; the violinist, an 
Italian, he asserted to be the best in America, He resided 
in Natchez, I understood, aa a teacher; and, I presume, the 
town has metropolitan advantages for instruction in all 
fiiahionable accomplishments. Yet, with a population oi 
18,601, the number of cliildren registered for the public 
schools and academies, or " Institutes," of the county seat, 
is but 1,015 ; and among these must be included many sent 
from other parts of the State, and from Arkansas and 
Louisiana ; the public libraries contain but 2,000 volumes, 
and the churches seat but 7,700.* 

Franldin, the next county in the rear of the county in 



maybi 
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Illinois, in wfeh, with a population of 19,228 (neai-er to that of Natcliei thau 
any other town I obsei've in the Free States), the nnmbei- of i-^tsteied school 
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wliich Natchez is situated (Adams), h&s a population of 
6,000, and but 132 children attending school. 

Mr. Eusseil {North America : its Agneidtwe cmd Gli- 
niate, page 258) states that he liad heen led to believe that 
" SB refined society was to be found at Natchez aa in any 
other part of the United States ;" but Jiis personal oiservor- 
Uon is, that " the chief frequenters of the best hotel aie low, 
drunken fellows." -I find a crowd of big, silly boys, not 
drank, but drinking, smoking, chewing, and betting, and a 
few men who look like dissolute fourth-rate comedians, who 
have succeeded in swindling a swell-mob tailor. 

The first night after leading Natchez I found lodging with 
a German, who, when I inquired if he could accommodate 
me, at once said, "Yes, sir, I make it a husiness to lodge 
traTcUers." 

He had a little ferm, and owned four strong negro men 
and a woman with several children. AU his men, however, 
he hired out as portera or servants in Natchez, einploying a 
white man, a native of the country, to work with him on his 
ferm. 

To explain the economy of this arrangement, he said that 
one of his men earned in Natchez ^30 a month clear of all 
expenses, and the others much more than he could ever make 
their labour worth to him. A negro of moderate intelligence 
woiild hire, a^ a house eervant, for ^200 a year and his 
board, which was worth ^8 a month , whereas he hired this 
white fellow, who wis stiong and able, for ^10 a month; 
and he believed he got as much work out of him aa he could 
out of a negro. If labour WPie woith so much as he got for 
that of his negtoe^, why did the white man not demand 
more? Well — he ki=pt him m whisky and tobacco beside 
his waseB, and he was lontent Most folks here did not like 
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white labourers. They had only been UBed to have niggers 
do their wort, and they did not know how to manage witli 
white Iflhom-eis ; but he had no difficulty. 

I aeked if eight dollars would eovec the cost of a man's 
board ? He supposed it might cost him rather more tlian 
that to keep the white man ; eight dollars was what it was 
generally reckoned in town to cost to keep a negro ; niggers 
hidng in town or near it were expected to have " extras ;" 
out on the plantations, where they did not get anytliing but 
bacon and meal, of course it did not cost so mnch. Did ha 
know what it cost to keep a negro generally upon the planta- 
tions ? It was generally reckoned, he said, that a nigger 
ought to have a peck of meal and three pounds of bacon a 
week; some didn't give so much meat, but he thought it 
would be better to give them more. 

"YoH are getting rich," I said. "Are the Germans 
generally, hereaboutSj doing well ? I see there are a good 
many in Natchez." 

" Oh yes ; anybody who is not too proud to work can get 
rich here," 

The next day, having ridden thirty tedious miles through 
a sombre country, with a few large plantations, about sis 
o'clock I called at the first house standing upon or near the 
road which 1 have seen foi some time ind Hohc ted a 1 dj^ing 
It was refused by a woman How fai was it to the next 
house ' I asked her Two miles and a he If So I £o m 1 it 
to be, but it -ft as a deserted houRe fdthnQ to lecay on an 
abandoned plantation I lode seveiil mile<< further and it 
was growing daik and tlireitenmg ram befoie I came m 
sight ot another It wts a shoi-t distance oif the xm 1 and 
approached by a private Lne ftom which it T\as sepaiated by 
a grass plat A well diesbed mm sto I letween the gate 
andtlehoisc I ^t ^i d inl b wel tD Inn lut h tumol 
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hia back upon me and walked to tlie iiotiae, I opened a gate 
and rode in. Two men weie upon the gallery, but m they 
paid no attention to my presence when I stopped near them, 
I doubted if either were the master of the house, I asked, 
" Could I obtain a bdging here to-night, gentlemen ?" One 
of them answered, surlily, " No." I paused a moment that 
they might observe me— evidently a sti-anger benighted, with 
a fatigued horse, and then asked, " Can you tell me, sir, how 
iar it is to a publie-house ?" " I don't laiow," replied tlie 
same man. I again remained silent a moment. " No 
pubHc-houses in this section of the country, I reckon, sir," 
said the other. "Do yow know how far it is to the nest 
house on the road, north of this?" " No," answered one. 
"TouH find one about two mOea, or two miles and a half 
from here," said the other. " Is it a house in which I shall 
be hkely to get a lodging, do you know ?" " I don't know, 
I'm sure." 

" Good night, gentlemen ; you'll excuse me for troubling 
you. I am entirely a sti-anger in this region," 

A grunt, or inarticulate monosyllable, from one of tliem, 
was the only reply, and I rode away, glad that I had not 
been fated to spend an evening in such company. 

Soon afterward I came to a house and stables close upon 
the road. There was a man on the gallery playing the 
fiddle. I asked, " Could yon accommodate me here to- 
night, sir ?" He stopped fiddling, and tm^ed his head to- 
ward an open door, asking, " Wants to know if you can 
accommodate him?" "Accommodate him with what?" 
demanded a harsh-toned woman's voice. "With a bed of 
course — what do you s'pose — ho ! ho ! ho !" and he went on 
fiddling again. I had, during this conversation, observed 
ranges of negro huts behind the stables, and perceived that 
it must be the overseer's house of the plantation at which I 
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hacl proviously called. " Lite master, like man," I thought, 
aod rode on, my inquiiy not having heen even answered. 

I met a negro boy on the road, who toM me it was about 
two miles to tlie nest house, but he did not reckon that I 
would get in there. " How far to the nest houae beyond 
that?" " About four miles, sir, and I reckon you can get 
in there, master ; I've heerd they did take in travellers to 
that place," 

Soon aftei' this it began to rain and grow dark ; so dark 
that I could not keep the road, for soon finding Belabazzar 
in difficulty, I got off and discovered that vre vrere following 
up the dry bed of a, small stream. In trying to get hack I 
probably crossed the road, as I did not find it again, and 
wandered cautiously among trees for nearly an hour, at 
length coming to open country and a fence. Keeping this 
in sight, I rode on until I found a gate, entering at which, 
I followed a nearly straight aud tolerable good road full an 
hour, as it seemed to me, at last coming to a large negro 
" settlement." 

I passed through it to the end of the rows, where was a 
cabin larger than the rest, feeing on the space between the 
two lines of huts. A shout brought out the overseer. I 
begged for a night's lodging ; he was silent ; I said that I 
had ti-aveUed far, was much fiitigued and hungry ; my hoi-se 
was nearly knocked up, and I was a stranger in the country ; 
I had lost my road, and only by good fortune Lad found my 
way here. At length, 03 I continued tirging my peed, he 
said — 

"Well, I suppose you must stop. Ho, Byron! Here, 
Byron, take this man's horse, and put him in my stable. 
'Light, sir, and come in." 

"Within I found his wife, a young woman, showily dressed 
— a caricature of the feahions of the day. Apparently, they 
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had both been making a visit to neighbours, ancl but just 
come home. I -was not I'eceiTed kindly, but at therequest of 
her husband she brought out and set before me some cold 
eorii-bread and ht bacon. 

Before I bad finished eating my supper, however, they 
both quite changed their manner, and the woman apologized 
for not having made coffee. The cook had gone to bed and 
the fire was out, she said. She presently ordered Byron, as 
he brought my saddle in, to get some "hght-wood" and 
make a fire ; said she was afraid I had roade a poor supper, 
and set a chair by the fire-place for me as I drew away 
from the table. 

I plied the man with inquiri^ about his business, got-bim 
interested in points of difference between Northern and 
Southern agriculture, and soou had him in quite a sociable 
and communicative humour. He gave me much overseer's 
lore about cotton culture, nigger and cattle maladies, the 
right way to keep sweet potatoes, etc. ; and when I proposed 
to ride over the plantation with him in the morning, he said 
he " would be very thankful for my company." 

I think they gave up their own bed to me, for it was doable, 
and had been slept in since the sheets wei'e last changed ; the 
room was garnished with pistols and other arms and ammu- 
nition, rolls of negro-doth, shoes and hats, handcuffs, a large 
medicine ch^t, and several books on medical and surgical 
subjects and fiirriery ; while aiincles of both men's and 
women's wearing apparel hung against the walls, which were 
also decorated with some large patent-medicine posters. One 
of them is characteristic of the pla«e and the times.* 

* "The WaSKIHOTON KEMEDIBS— To PLANTEBa and 0THEE3,~TlieBe 

H*iiieJieB, now offered to Ihe public under tlie title of the WsishingtoQ Remedies, 
ai'e composed of iugi-ediaits, many of which are not eren known to Botany. Ko 
apolhecaij hns tliem for sale ; thej are supplied to the Buhsoriber by the native 
red-men of Louiiiaiin. The reoipas by which they ai'e compounded have desisnded 
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We had a good breaifest in the morning, and immodiateiy 
afterward moimted and rode to a very large uotton-field, 
whei-e tJie whole field-force of the plantati 

It was a firat-rate plantation. On the I 
stood a large acd handsome mansionj but it had not been 
ocenpied for seToral years, and it was more than two years 
since the OTerseer had seen the own^. He lived several 
hundred milea away, and the overseer would not believe that I 
did not know him, for he waa a rich man and an honourable, 
and had several times been where I came from — New York. 

The whole plantation, including the swamp land around it, 
and owned with it, covered several square miles. It was four 
iniles from the settlement to the nearest neighbour's house. 
There were between thirteen and fourteen hundred acres 
nnder cultivation with cotton, com, and other hoed crops, 
and two hundred hogs running at large in the swamp. It 
was the intention that com and pork enough should be 
raised to keep the slaves and cattle. Thia year, however, it 
has been found necessary to purchase largely, and such was 
probably usually the case,* thoogh the overseer intimated the 



to Ihe i>Tesent possessor, M. A. Micelbjohh, hrtm ancestors ivbo obtained t}iem 
from the friendly Indian tribes, prior to and dnring the fievolufion, and thaj btb 
now offered to the public with that confidence which has been gained from a 
knowledge of the fact that during so long a series of jeait there has never been 
known an instance in which Ikej have failed to perform a speedy and permanent 
care. Thesabscribersdo not profess these remedies will cnre every disan-angement 
of the human system, hut in such as ai-e enumerated helow Ihey feel thej cannot 
ftil. The directions for use bsTe only to be strictly followed, and howoter 
despairing Qie patient may have been he will find causa for btis^fu] hcpe and 
leaewed life, 

" These preparatior^ are no JVoiihem patetd hiaiSmg, but are manufactured in 
New Oi'leans by a Creole, who has long used them in private practice, rescuing 
many unfortunate victims of disease from Ihe grave, after they have been given up 
by thi^ir physicians ao incurable, or liave been lortured lieyond endurance by 
laceration and painful operations." 

• " The bacon is almost entirely imported &om the Northern States, as well aa 
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owner had been dieploased, and lie " did not mean to he 
mnght so bad again," 

There were 135 shives, big and little, of which 67 went to 
field regularly — eqtial, the overaeei- thought, to fully 60 prime 
hands. Besides these, there were 3 mechanics {blachsmith, 
carpenter, and wheelwright), 2 seamstreases, 1 cook, 1 stable 
servant, 1 cattle-tender, 1 hog-tender, 1 teamster, 1 houae 
servant (overseer's cook), and one midwife and nurse. These 
were aU first-class hands ; most of them would be worth 
more, if they were for sale, the overseer said, than the best 
field-hands. There was also a driver of the hoe-gang who 
did not iabonr personally, and a foreman of the plough-gang. 
These two acted as petty officers in the field, and alternately 
in tho quarters. 

There was a mirsery foe sucklings at the quarters, and 
twenty women at this time who left their work four times 
each day, for half an hour, to mirs& their young ones. These 
women, the overseer counted as half-hands — that is, expected 
to do half the day's work of a prime field-hand in ordinary 
condition. 

He had jrat sold a bad runaway to go to Texas, he 
happened to remark, -He was whipping the fellow, when be 
turned and tried to stab him — then broke from him and ran 
away. He had him caught almost immediately with the 
dogs. After catching him, he kept him in irons tiU he had 
a chance to sell him. His niggere did not very often run 

a coiisiilai'abk quontity of IndiBii corn, Thia is reckoued bad msnagement by in- 
telligent plantws. * * ♦ On this pinntntion as much Indian corn was raiaed as 
was needed, but little bacon, which was mostly impoi'tsd IVom Ohio Th nm 
annnailv paid &r this article was upwards of eight hnndi-ed pou d5.Lt, 
plantations nie not snited to the rearii^ of hogs ; for it is found aim t I p 
sible to prevent the negiiKa from stealing and rosisUng 'Jie pigs." M R II 
visiting the plantation of a fneiid near Natchez.— JfocW Amsrioa : its ■ig It 
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awajj he said, because they bad foimd that he was almost 
sure to catcli them. Aa soon as he saw that one was gone 
lie put the dogs on, and if raia had not just fallen, they 
■would Boon find him. Sometimes they did manage to outwit 
the dogs, but then they almost always kept in the neighbour- 
hood, because they did not lite to go wliere they could not 
sometimes get hack and see their families, and he would soon 
get wind of where they had been ; they woidd come round 
their quarters to see tlieir families and to get food, and as 
soon as he knew it, he would find tlieir tracks and put the 
dogs on again. Two months was the longest time any of 
them ever feept out. He liad dogs trained on purpose to ran 
after niggers, and never let out for anything else. 

We found in the field thirty ploughs, moving together, 
turning the earth from the cotton plants, and from thirty to 
forty hoers, tlie latter mainly women, with a black driver 
walking about among them with a whip, which he often 
cracked at them, sometimes allowing the lash to fall hghtly 
upon their shoulders. He was constantly urging them also 
with his voice. All worked very steadOy, and though the 
presence of a stranger on the plantation must have been 
a most imusual occurrence, I saw none raise or turn their 
heads to look at me. Each gang waa attended by a " water- 
toter," that of the hoe-gang being a straight, sprightly, 
plump little black girl, whose picture, as she stood balancing 
the bucket upon her head, shading her bright eyes with one 
hand, and holding out a calabash with the other to maintain 
her poise, would have been a worthy study for MuriUo. 

I asked at what time they began to work in the morning. 
" "Well," said the ovei-eeer, " I do better hy my niggers thaa 
most. I keep 'em right smart at their work while they do 
work, but I generally knock 'em off at 8 o'clock in the mom- 
nig, Satindays, and give 'em all the rest of the day to them- 
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selves, and I always gives 'em Sundays, the whole day. 
Picldn' time, and wlien the ciap's bad in grass, I sometimes 
keep 'em to it till abont sunset, Saturdays, but I never work 



"How early do yoti start them out in the morning, 
usually ?" 

" Well, I don't never etai't my niggers 'fore daylight, 'less 
'tis in pickin' time, then maybe I get 'em out a quarter of an 
hoiLc before. Bat I keep 'em right smart to work through the 
day." He showed an evident pride in the vigilance of his 
.driver, and called my attentioo to tlie large area of ground 
already hoed over that morning ; well hoed, too, as he said. 

" At what time do they eat ?" I asked. They ate " their 
enacks " in their cabins, he said, before they came out in the 
morning (that is before daylight — the sun rising at this time 
at a httle before five, and the day dawning, probably, an hour 
earlier) ; then at 12 o'clock their dinner was brought to them 
in a cart^one cait for the plough-gang and one foi' the hoe- 
gang. The hoe-gang ate its dinner in tlie field, and only 
, stopped work long enough to eat it. The plough-gang drove 
its teams to the " weather houses " — open sheds erected for 
the pnrpose in different parts of the plantation, under which 
were cisterns filled with rain water, from which the water-toters 
carried drink to those at work. The mules were fed with as 
much oats (in straw) , com and foddei' as they would eat in two 
hours ; this forage having been brought to the weather houses 
by another cart. The ploughmen had nothing to do but eat 
their dinner in all this time. All worked as late as they 
eonld see to work well, and hfl,d no more food nor rest until 
they retui'ned to their eabriis.* At half-past nine o'clock the 

* This would give Ht this season hardly less Ihim siiteeo hoiira of ploddine 
labonr, relieTed bj but one short inten-iil of i-est, dui-ing the dajlight, for the lioe- 
gang. It Is not improbable. I vos acouEtomtd to rise euvly aud ride Uie, igjting 
N 2 
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driyers, each on an alternate night, blew a horn, and at ten 
YJaited every cabin to see that its occupants wei-e at rest, and 
not IcrMng abont and spending their strength in fooleries, 
and that the fii-es wei-e safe — a veiy tmusual precaution ; the 
negroes are generally at liberty after their day'a 'work is done 
till they are called in the morning. When ■washing and 
patching were done, wood hauled and ent for the fires, corn 
groimd, etc., I did not learn : probably all chorea not of daily 
neces.dty were reserved for Satrifday. Custom varies in this 
respect. In general, with regard to fuel for the cabins, tlie 
negroes are left to look out for themselves, and they often 
have to go to " the swamp " for it, or at least, if it has been 
hauled, to cut it to a convenient size, after their day's work 
is done. The allowance of food was a peck of com and four 
pounds of pork per week, each. "When they could not get 
"gi-eens" (any vegetables) he genei-ally gave them five 
poanda of pork. They had gardens, and raised a good deal 
for themselves ; they also had fowls, and usually plenty of 
eggs. He added, " the man who owns this plantation does 
more for his niggers than any other man I know. Eveiy 
Christmas he sends me up a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars' [eijual to eight or ten dollars each] worth of molasses 
and coffee, and tobacco, and calico, and Sunday tricks tor 'em. 
Every ikmily on this plantation gets a haiTcl of molasses at 
Christmas." * 



The legal limit of a atof's day's work in South Carolina ii 

* I was iold by a gendeman in North Carolina, that t 

luolaases to iiegi-oes in Mississippi, Tfas usmlly meutioned 

his patt of Qiv countvy, 1o vecnucile them io going thither. 
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B^ide which, the overseer added, they are able, if they 
choose, to buy certain comforts for themselves — tobacco for 
instance — Trith money earned by Saturday and Smiday work. 
Some of them went into the swampe on Sunday, and made 
boards (which means slabs worked out with no other instru- 
ment than an axe). One man sold last year as much as fifty 
doUai-a' worth. 

Ending myself nearer the outer gate tlian the " c[nartera," 
when at length my curiosity was satisfied, I did not return to 
the house. After getting a clear direction how to find my 
way back to the road I had been upon the previous day, I said 
to the overseer, with some hesitation, " Yon will allow me to 
pay you for the tronbie I have given yon ?" He looked a 
Httle disconcerted by my putting the question in this way, but 
answered in a matter-of-course tone, " It will be a dollar and 



This was the only large plantation I had an opportunity of 
seeing at all closely, over which I was not chiefly conducted 
by an educated gentleman and slave owner, by whose habitual 
impressions and sentiments my own were probably somewhat 
influenced. From what I saw in passing, and from what I 
heard by chance of others, I suppose it to have been a very 
favourable specimen of those plantations on which the owners 
do not reside. A merchant of the vicinity recently in 'New 
York tells me that he supposes it to be a fair enough example 
of plantations of its class. There is nothing remarkable in 
its management, so fai- as be had heard. When I asked about 
the molasses and Christmas presents, he said he reckoned the 
overseei- must have rather stretched that part of Lis story, hut 
the owner was a very good man. A magistrate of the district, 
who had often been on the plantation, said in answer to aji 
inquiry fix>m me, that the negroes were very well treated upon 
it, though he did not thiak they were extraordinaiily so. His 
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comparison ■was with planfeitions in ge]ieral.* He also apoke 
well of the OYereeer. He had been a long time on this plan- 
tation — I think he said ever since it had hegim to he 
cultivated. Tliia is very rare ; it "waa the onily caae I met 
with ill which an overseer had kept tlie same pltice ten years, 
and it was a Btrong evidence of his comparative excellence, 
that hie employer had been so long satisfied with him. 
Perhaps it was a stronger evidence that the owner of the 
negroea was a man of good temper, syatematic and thorough 
in the management of his property.t 

The condition of the fenceSj of the mttl^ and toola, and 
tillage, which would have been considered admirable in the 
best farming district of New York — the dress of the negroea 
and the neatness and epaoiousneas of their " quarters," which 
were superior to those of most of the better class of plantations 
on wliich the owners reside, all bore testimony to a very 
t and provident pohoy. 

50, H tsMe is rumislied by a 
ttton ave *' geuernUy greatly 
y are not underrated in the 
table. On "a well improved finJ properly oiganiaefi plantation," the expeneo of 
feeding one hundred negraefi, ** ns deduced fi-om fifteen yeni-s' eiperionce " of tlie 
wvitei', ia asaeilwi in this table to be |750 per onnnm, oi- seven dolhii-B and a half 
eac^ ; in this sum is lacluded, however, the eipens^s of the_ " hospital and the 
OTOrseer's table." This h mucli less than »he expense fop tie same pnrposes, if 
the overseop^s account was ti'ue, of the planlation above desciibed. Clothing, ahoes, 
bedding, sao&s for gatliering ooilon, oiui so forth, are estimated by the same 
authority to cost an equal sum — J(7.50 for each slave. J have ji^st paid on 
accoimt of a day labourer on a farm in New York, hia boai-d bill, lie being B 
bachelor living at the bouse of another Irish labourer with a family. Tbe diai-ge 
IS twenty-.oDe times as la;^e as tJiat set down for the slave. 

f " I was informed that some euoceaaful planters, who held aeveml estates 
in this neighbourhood [fTatehea] made it a rule to B/tange their oversei,rs eoery 
year, on the piinciple that the tiro years' seiTice system is sm* to spoil them." — 
Sussell's Iforth Jpieiica: its Agi-icaltiire, etc., p. 35S. 

"Overseers si's changed every year; a fewrem.iiti four or tive years, bnt the 
average time they remain on the same pliuib'.tion does not escecd two years." — 
SimtJwm AgiiaUiKTist, vol. iv., p. -itl. 
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I made no special inquiries about tJie advantages for 
education or means of religious instraction proYided for the 
slaves. As there seems to be mucli public deaire for definite 
information upon that point, I regret that I did not. I did 
not need to put questions to tlie overseer to satisfy my own 
mind, however. It was obvious that all natural ineitemente 
to self-advancement had been studiously removed or ob- 
structed, in subordination to the general purpose of mailing 
the plantation profitable. Regarding oniy the balance-sheet 
of the owner's ledger, it was admirable management. I am 
sorry to have to conf^s to an impression that it ie rare, where 
this is the uppermost object of the cotton-planter, that an 
equally frugal economy is maintained; and as the general 
character of the district along the Mississippi, which is 
especially noticeable for the number of large and very pro- 
ductive plantations which it contains, has now been sufficiently 
illustrated, I will here present certain observations which I 
wish to make upon the peculiar aspect of slavery in that and 
other districts where its profits to the owners of slaves are 
most apparent. 
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COTTON AND eLiTEET. 



( ITS rEOPEKTY ASrEC'-T — MOIlAl AHD EELIGI0U8 
ISSTBUCTIOS OF THE SLAVES, EIO. 

In a Tiill y part of Alabama, fifty jailer north of the principal 
cotton-growing districts of that State, I happened to have a 
tradesman of the vicinity for a travelling companion, ■when, 
in passing an unusually large cluster of negro cahina, he 
called my attention to a rugged range of hills behind them 
■which, he said, waa a favonrite Inrting-ground for runaway 
negroes. It afforded them munerous coverts for concealment 
dming the day, and at night the slaves of the plantation 
■we were passing would help them to find the necessaries of 
existence. He had seen folks who had come here to look 
after niggers from plantations two hundred mUea to tlie south, 
■ward. "I suppose," said he, "'t ■would seem kind o'barbarom 
to you to see a pack of hounds after a human being ?" 
" Yes, it would." 

" Some fellows take as much delight in it as in rumiin' a fox. 
Always seemed to meakiud o' barbarous sport." [A pause.] 
" It's necessary, though." 

" I suppose it is. Slavery k a custom of society which 
has come to us fi'om a barbai'ous people, and, naturally, bar- 
baro'us practices have to be employed to maintain it." 

" Yes, I a'pose that's so. But niggers is generally pretty 
well treated, considering. Some people work their niggers 
too hard, that's a fact. I know a man at ; he's a mer- 
chant there, and I have had dealings with him ; he's got 
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threo plank tinii'*, and he puts the harilest o-\erRpeia he can 
get on them He's all the time a' buying mggen <tnd tliey 
say aiound theie he works 'em to death. On these emil! 
plautahons, mggers ain't very often whipped bad but on 
them hig plantatioos, they've got to use 'em haid to keep any 
sort o£ control over 'em. The overseers have to always ^o about 
armed ; their life wouldn't be safe, if they didn t As t ib, 
they very often get cut pretty bad." {Outtmg is kmfing , 
it may be stabbing, in south-weatem pailance). 

He went on to describe what he Lad seen on some large 
plantations which he had visited for business pmpoaea — indica- 
tions, as he thought, in the appearance of " the people," that 
they were being " worked to death," " These rich men," he 
said, " are always bidding for the overseer who will make the 
most cotton ; and a great many of the overseers didn't cai'e for 
anything but to be able to say they've made so many bales in 
a year. If they m^e plenty of cotton, the owners never ask 
how many niggers they kill," 

I suggested that this did not seem quite credible ; a negro 
was a valuable piece of property. It would he foolish to use 
him in such a way. 

" Seems they don't think so," he answered. " They are 
always bragging— you mijst have heard them^how many 
bales their overseer has made, or how many their plantation 
has made to a hand. They never think of anything else. 
You see, if a man did like to have his niggers taken care of, 
he couldn't bear to he always hearing that all the plantations 
round had beat his. He'd think the &ult was in his overseer. 
The fellow who can make the most cotton always gets paid 
the best." 

Overseers' wages were ordinarily from ,§200 to $600, but a 
real driving overseer would veiy often get ,§1,000. Sometimes 
they'd get ,gl,200 or ^1,500. He heard of |'2,000 being 
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paid one fellow. A determined and perfectly relentless u 
— I can't recall his exact words, whicli were very e 
■ — a real devil of an overseer, would get almost any wages 
lie'd ask ; l>ecause, when it was told round that such a man 
had made so many bales to the hand, everybody would be 
trying to get him. 

The man who talked in this way was a native Alabamian, 
1.,'noiant, but apparently of more than ordinai-ily reflective 
habits and he had been so situated as to have rniasuaUy good 
opportunities for observation. In character, if not in detail, 
I must say that his information was entirely in accordance 
with the opinions I should have been led to foim fiom tlie 
conveisations I heard fey chance, from time to time, in tho 
iichest cotton districts. Tliat his statements as to the had 
management of large plantations, in respect to the waste of 
negro property, were not much exaggerated, I find frec[uent 
evidence in southern agricultaral jonrnab. The following is 
an extract from one of a series of essays published in The 
Gottan, Pla/rder, the chief object of wliieb is to ] 
planteiB that they ai'e under no necessity to employ f 
exclusively in the production of cotton. The writer, Mr. 
M. "W. Phillips, is a well-known, inteDigent, and benevolent 
planter, who resides constantly on his estate, near Jackson, 



"I have blown, many in flie rich planting portion of Mississippi espe- 
siallj, and otliere elsewliore, wlio, acting ou tlia policy of tlie boy in tlie 
fable, who 'killed the goose for the golden egg,' ttoenmulated property, yet 
among those who have rolied aolely on theii' product in land and negroes, 
I doubt if this be the true policy of plantation economy. With tlie foimei 
everything has to bend, give way to large crops of ootton, land haa to bo 
cultivated wet or dry, negroea to work, eold or hot Large crops planted, 
and thoy must ba oultivatod, or done bo after a maanei'. When diseasn 
comes aboul, as, for instance, cholera, pneumonia, flux, and other violent 
dieeases, these are more subject, it aeemetli to me, than others, or even if 
flOt, there is less vitality to work on, and, therefore, in like eituations and 
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fiimilat in eoverity, they raiiet eick with more ceitaintj ; or even shonld 
the animal eemiomy I'aily under all tlieae trials, tlie neglect conaeqnent 
uponthifl 'out and cover' policy must result in greater mortality. Another 
objection, not one-fourth of the children bom are raised, and perhups not 
over two-tliirda are born on the place, which, under a different policy, 
might bo espectod. And this is not all : hands, and teams, and land most 
wear out sooner ; admitting this to be only one year Sooner in twenty ypars, 
or that lands and negroes are leas prodaotiTe at foi-ty than nt foi'ty-two, we 
see a heavy loss. Is this not eo ? I am. told of negroes not over tJiii-^-fl.ve 
to forty-flve, who look older than others at forty-five to fifty-five. I know 
a man now, not short of sisty, who might i-eedily he taken for forty-five ■ 
another on the same place full fifty (for I have known both for twenty-eight 
yeaiB, and tlie last one for tliirty-two years), who could be sold for tJxirty- 
five, and these nogcoes aie very leniently dealt with. OlJiei's, many others, 
I knowtuid have known twenty-five to thirty years, of whom I can apeak of 
as above. As to rearing ohildcen, I can poiut to equally as strong oases ; 
ay, men who ai'o, ' na it were,' of one family, difiering as much aa four and 
eight bales in cropping, end equally as much in raising young negroes. 
The one seai'cely paying expeoaes by his crop, yet in the past twenty-five 
years raiaing over seventy-five to a hundred negroes, the other buying more 
than raised, and yet not as many as the first. 

" I regard the ' juat medium ' to be the correct point. Labour is conducive 
In health ; a healthy woman will rear most childi'en. I ftivour good and 
fair work, ^ret not overworked so as to tax the animal economy, t^iat the 
woman cannot rear healUiy children, nor should the father be ovei'-wronglitj 
that his vital powers be at all infringed upon, 

"If the policy be adopted, to make an improvement in land visible, to 
toise the greatest number of healthy children, to make an abundance of 
provision, to rear a portion at least of work hoifses, rely on it we will soon 
find by oui tax list tliat om' oountiy ia improving. * * " 

"Brethren of the South, we must change oar policy. Overleaf are not 
mtereeted in raiaing ckildrea, or meat, m tmprowiiig Uaid, or improBinfj pro- 
dudive qualities of aeed, or aniniaU. Many of them do not care vtbetha- 
properly haa depreeiated or improved, so they have made a orop \of eoitonl to 
bortst of. 

" As to myself, I care not who has the credit of making ocopB at Log 
Hall j and I would prefer that an ovei'seer, who has been one of my family 
for a year or two, or more, ebonld he benefited ; but this thing is to he 
known and well understood. I plant such fields in snch creps as I see fit ; 
I plant acres in corn, cotton, oat^ potatoes, etc., aa I select, and tiie general 
policy of rest, cultivation, etc., must be preserved which I lay down. A 
self-willed overseer may fraudulently change somewhat in the latter, by 
not caiTying out orders — that I cannot help. What I have wattcn, I have 
written, n,Dd think I can substiintiate." 
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From the Southern Agricultwist, vol. iv., page 317 ;— 

* » * " Wlien thej aeelr a place, they rest tlieii' claima entii'ely cm 
tlie number of ba^ tUey have herekifore made fo the hand, and generally 
tlie employer unfortunately recognizee the justice of euoh claims. 

"Ho wonder, tbeu, tliat the overeeer desiies to have entire control of 
the plantation. No wonder he opposes all esperiments, or, if they are pei'- 
siatod iu, neglects them ; pr^eee eosrySdng at the end of the fosfi ; paps no 
aUeittioa to the eiek, exaept to Iceep them in the fidd at long a> poseibU ; and 
drivee them oat again at thejUet moment, and forces euckleie and breeders to 
the iifmoit. He has no other intereet than to make a big aolton crop. And if 
this does not please you, and induce you to increase his wages, he linowB 
man it will please, and secure Lim a aitaation with." 
From the Coliombia South Carolmmn : — 

* * " " Planters may bo divided into two groat classes, viz., those 
who attend to their business, and l^iosa who do not. And this creates 
corresponding classes of overseers. The planter who does not manage liis 
own business must, of eoui'se, saiTender everything into tiie lianda of his 
overseer. Such a phuitex nsuaU? rates the merits of the overseer exactly 
in proportion to the nnmbei' of bags of cotton lie makes, and of course the 
ovei^eer cares for nothing but to make a lai^e crop. To him it is of no 
consequence that the old hands ai'e worked down, or the young ones over- 
straiuod ; that the breeding women miscairy, and the suclders lose their 
ohiidreu ; tliat the mules are broken down, the plantation tools destroyed, 
the stock neglected, and the lands ruined : so that he hai the regtiiaite 
mtmber of eotlaa iagi, all t« oneiieolced ; he is re-employed at an advanced 
salary, and his reputation increased. Everybody knows that by such a 
course, a crop may be increased by the most inferior overaeer.in any given 
year, unless his predecessors have so entirely esliansted the resom-oes of 
Uie planlnUon, that there is no part of the capital left which can be wrought 
up into current income. • • * Having once bad the sole management 
of a plantaUon, and irabihed the idea that tlie only teat of good planliug is 
to make a loige crop of cotton, an overseer becomes wortldess. He will no 
longer obey oi'dei's ; lie will not stoop to details; he scorns ail improve- 
menla, and wiK not adopt any other plan of planting than simply to work 
lauds, negroes, and mules to the top of their bent, which necessarily proves 
fata] to every employer who will allow it. 

" It seems scsicely credible, that any man owning a plantation will so 
1 it and his people on it entirely to a hireling, no matter what his 
' im is. Tot tliew are numbeis who do it habitually; and I 
haye even known overeeei's to stipulate that their employera should not give 
'iny order, nor interfei'e in any way with theii- management of the plauta- 
ti.9u. There are also some pi-opiielors of considerable property and preteur 
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sion to Tieing planUra, wbo give their ovecBHer a proportion f th p f 
Ilia wages ; tlma biibing ]iim by the strongeEt inducements of self ml t 
to OTQtsti'aia and work dowu everything oommilted to his cl arg 

" No planter, who attends to his own busiuess, Ciiii diapeas tl g ta 
find aub-agenta. It is impossible, on a plantation of any e, f th 
proprietor Co attend to all the details, many of which ur Lb m d 
laborious, and he recinires more intelligence to assist hi il si 
usually possess. To Ijim, therefore, a good overseer is e, blessing. But ati 
overaeer who would anawer the views of Buoh a planter is most diffionlt to 
find. Tho men ei^aged in that occupation who combine the m<fflt intelli- 
genoe, indusby, and oharacler, are allured into the sei-vioe of those who 
phice all power in their hands, and ai-e ultimately spoiled." 

An English traveller writes to the London Daily N&ivs 
from Mimasippi (1857) : — 

" On croasing the Big Block liver, I left the aandhilla and hegan to find 
ms'self in Uie rich loam of the valley of the Misaiasippi. The plantations 
beciune larger, the clearings more numerous and extensive, and the roada 
leas hilly, but worse. Aloi^ the Yaioo rivet one meets witJi some of the 
riehest aoil in the world, aud aoiae of the lai^cat crops of cotton in the 
Bniou. My firat night in that region was passed at the house of a planter 
who worked but few hands, wdb a fsst friend of alaveiy, and yet drew for 
my benefit one of the most mournful pictures of a alave'a life I have ever 
met with. He said, and I beUevo truly, that the negroes of small planters 
are, on the whole, well treated, or at least as well as the ownei's can nffotd 
to treat them. Their miater not mifiequently works ade hy side with them 
in the fields. » » * But on the lai^o plaolationa, where the business 
ie carried on by an ovei'seer, and evei'jtliing is conducted with military 
strictness and disoipline, he desovlbod matters as behig Tridely different. 
The fatwte of tita overseer depends altogoSter on the quantity of cotUm ke ia 
able to make 1^ for Ihe marlcet. Whetlier the owner he resident or non- 
teaident, if tho plantation be largo, and a gi'eat nmnher of hands be em- 
ployed upon it, the overseer gets ci'odit for a hirge crop, and blame for a 
small one. His profeaaiouBl reputation depends in a great measure upon 
the numbei' of bales or hogsheads he is able to produce, and neither his 
ednealaoii nor his hahits are such as to render it likely that lie would allow 
any consideration for the negroes to stand in tho way of hia advancing it. 
His interest is to get as much work ont of them as they can possibly 
perform. Hia skill consists in knowing esactly how hard they may be 
driven without incapaoilating them for future exertion. The larger the 
plantation the less chance tliere is, of com'se, of the owner's softening the 
t^uui' of the overaeet, or tiie stenmesa of discipline by personal interference. 

80, as Mr. H said, a vast niaaa of the alavea pEiss theb lives, frem the 

moment they aie able to go afield in the picking season till they drop worn 
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ont into tha gvavo, in incessant laboar, in all soils of weather, at all BBiisoiia 
oi the year, without any otliec change or rtiaxatioa than ia fiimisheiJ by 
siekneas, -witlioxit the enialleat hope of any improvement either in their 
coniiiWon, in their food, or in their clotliing, wliioli are of the plainest and 
coarseBt kind, and indebted solely to the forbearance or good temper of the 
overseer for gxemplion Atbc terrible physical anffering. They are rung to 
bed at nine o'clonk, almost lTt|niBdiit):c|ly after ■lni]tiB g-thq food whiofe-BiBT 
otlen have to cook afte/coining home f rom their dav'a labom -, and are rune 

of toil.' 'iBSIiaB'no sunny' spoE^TITem. Their only refuge or eonsolsr 
Hon in this world is in their own atupidity and gi'oasneaa. The nearer they 
ore to the beast, the liappier tliey are likely to hfl. Any mental or moral 
riea ia nearly sure to bring nnhappinesa with it" 

The same gentleman write from Colambns : — 
" One geta better glimpses of the real condition of the negroes from oon- 
veraatjons one liappena to overhear t!mn from what is told to one's-aelf— 
ahove all, when, one is known to tea strang(!t, and particularly an English- 
man. The cool way in which you hear ths hanging of niggeva, tlie ahooting 
of niggers, and tlie neceasity for severe discipline among niggera talked of 
in bar-rooms, speaks volumes as to tlie esaot state of the caae. A negro 
was allot when running away, near Greensboro', a amall town on my road, 
the day before I pasaed through, by a man who had received instructions 
&om the owner to take liim alive, and ahoot him if he resisted. I heard 
the subject diacusaed by some ' loafers ' in the bar, while getting my horse 
fed, and I found, to my no small — I do not know whether to say horror or 
amusement— that the point in dispute was not the degree of moral goUt 
incnrred by the murderer, but the degree of loaa and damage for which he 
had rendered himeelf liable to the owner of the slave in departing from tlie 
letter of his commission. One of Hie group Bummod up ilie argranents on 
both aides, hy exclaiming, ' Well, this shoot n of mffgers should be put a 
atop to, that's a fact.' The obvious iifcience to be deduced fiom this 
observation was, that ' nigger ahootin was a alight contravention of polica 
regulations— a little of which might be wiilted at lut whioh in this 
locality, bad been carried to audi an eitent as to call foi tlit interference 
of the law." 

I do not tliinir that I Laye eYei be-en the sudden death of a 
negro noticed in a Southei'n newspaper or he^id it lefrired. 
to in conversation, that the loss ot piopeity rathei than the 
exthiction of life, was not the p^ident occi9ion >f mtere^t 
Tm'ning over several Southern pipti it tlu':, nu n nt I i 11 
at once upon these esamples : — 
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"We are infrained Umt n negro men, the propeitj of Mi. Willinm Maya, 
of this city, waa killed lost Tliai-sday by b yonili, the son of Mr. William 
Payne, of Campbell county. Tlie following ai* the oirevimetanoeB, aa we 
liave received them. Two sons of Mr. Payne were shooting pigeons on the 
plantation of Mr. Maya, about twenl^ miles from this place* and went to 
tlie loliaoco-house, where tlve oyerseer and liands were housing tobacco; 
one of the boys had a stdng of pigeoca and (lie other had none. On 
leaching tlie house, the negro who was killed asked tlie hoy Aho had no 
pigeons, ' where his were.' He replied that he killed none, but conld kill 
him (the negro), and raised his gun and fired. The load took effect in. 
the bead, and eanaed deritli in a few bom's. Tlie negro was a valuable one. 
Mt. Mays had refused $L2IH)/« Mia." — Lyvchburg Virginian, 

" A vaktaUe negro boy, Ihe projieriy of W. A. Pliipps, Eying in the upper 
end of this county, waa . aooiileiitally diowned in the Holaton river a few 
days ago."— JfogBreuiife Times, 

"Mr. Tilghman Oobb'a hani at Bedford, Va, was set fire to by lightning 
on Friday, the lltJi, and consinned. Two negroes and tliree hotaea 
perished in the flames." — JV™ Oiieans Daily Gi'eicent. 

1 Lave repeated these aficoimts, not to convey to tlie reader's 
mind the impression that slaves are frequently shot by their 
masters, which would be, no donbt, a mistaken inference, but 
to show in what manner I was made to feel, as I was very 
strongly in my journey, that what we call the sacredness of 
human life, together with a great range of kindred instincts, 
scarcely attaches at all, with most white men, to the slaves, 
and also in order to justify the following observation :— that I 
found the liv^ and the comfort of negroes, in the rich cotton- 
especially, habitually regarded, by all 
, much more from a purely pecuniary point of view 
than I had ever before supposed they could be ; and yet 
that, as property, negro life and negro vigour were generally 
nrach less carefully economized than I had always before 
imagined them to he. 

As I became familiar with the circumstances, I saw reasons 
for this, which, in looking from a distance, or through the 
eyes of travellers, I had not been able adequately to ap- 
preciate. I will endeavour to state them : — 
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It 13 difficult to handle simply as propei'ty, a cieatm-o 



possessing 



and human feelings, however 



I and torpid the condition of that creature may be; 
■while, on the other hand,, the absolute necessity of dealing 
with property as a thing, greatly embarrassed a man in any 
attempt to treat it as a person. And it is the natm^ result of 
this complicated state of things, that the system of slave-man- 
agement ia irregular, ambiguous, and contradictory ; that it is 
never either consistently humane or consistently economical. 

As a general nde, the larger the body of negroes on a 
plantation or estate, the more completely are tliey treated 
as mere property, and in accordance with a policy calculated 
to iasare the largest pecraiiaiy returns. Hence, in part, the 
greater proportionate profit of such plantations, and the ten- 
dency which evei^ywhere prevails in the planting districts to 
the absorption of small, and the augmentation of large estates. 
It may be true, that among the wealthier slave-owners there 
ia oftener a humane disposition, a better judgment, and a 
greater abihty to deal vuith their dependents indulgently and 
bountifully, but the effects of this disposition are chiefly felt, 
even on those plantations where the proprietor resides perma- 
nently, among the slaves employed about the house and 
stables, and perhaps a few old favourites in the quarters. It 
is more than balanced by the difficulty of acquiring a personal 
interest in the units of a large body of slaves, and an acquaint- 
ance with the individual characteristics of each. The treat- 
ment of the mass must be reduced to a system, the ruling 
idea of which will be, to enable one man to force into the 
same channel of labour the muscles of a large nnmber of men 
of various and often conflicting wills. 

The chief difficulty is to overcome their great aversion to 
labour. They have no objection to eating, drirrking, and 
resting, when necessary, and no general disinclination to 
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receive instruction. If a man own many slaves, therefore, 
the iaenlty which he valiica highest, and pays most for, in 
au overseer, is that of making them work. Any foo! could 
see that they were properly euppliei with food, dothing, rest, 
and religious instruction. 

Tlie labourers we see in towns, at work on railroads and 
steamboats, about stations and landings ; the' menials of our 
houses and hotels, are less respectable, moral, and intelligent 
than the great majority of the ■whole laboin:ing class of the 
North. The traveller at the South has to learn that there 
the reverse is the case to a degree which can hardly he 
sufficiently estimated. I have been ohhged to think that 
many amiable travellers who have received impressions witli 
regard to the condition of the slaves veiy different from mine, 
have failed to make a sufficient allowance for tliis. The 
rank-and-file plantation negroes are not to be readily made 
acquaintance with by chance or thi'ough letters of intro- 
duction. 

I have described in detail, in former chapters, two large 
plantations, whicli were much the beet in respect to the 
happiness of the negroes, of all that I saw in the South. I 
am now about to desci'ibe what I judged to be the most 
profitable estate that I visited. lu saying this I do not 
compare it with others noticed in this chapter, my observa- 
tions of which were too superficial to warrant a comparison. 
It was situated upon a tributary of the Mississippi, and 
accessible only by occasional steamboats ; even this mode of 
communication being frequently interrupted at low stages of 
the rivers. The slaves upon it formed about one twentieth 
of the whole population of the county, in which the blacks 
considerably outmunber the whites. At tlie tune of my 
visit, the owner was sojourning upon it, with his family and 
several invited guests, but his usual residence was npon a 
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small plantation, of little productive value, situated in a 
neighbonrhood somewhat noted for the luxury and hospitahty 
of its citizene, and having a daily mail, and direct railroad 
and telegraphic commimication with New York. This was, 
if I am not mistaken, hia second visit in five years. 

The property consisted of four adjoining plantations, each 
with its own negro-cabins, stables, and overseer, and each 
worked to a great extent independently of the others, but 
all contributing their crop to one gin-house and warehouse, 
and all under the general superintendence of a bailiff or 
manager, who constantly resided upon the estate, and in the 
absence of the owner, had vice-regal power over the overseers, 
controlling, so far as he thought fit, the economy of ail 
the plantations. 

The manager was himself a gentleman of good education, 
generous and poetic in temperament, and possessing a capa- 
city for the enjoyment of nature and a happiness in the 
bucolic life, unfortunately rare with Americans. I foiuid him 
a delightful companion, and I have known no man with whose 
natural tastes and feelings I have felt, on so short acquaint- 
ance, a more heai-ty sympathy. The gang of toiling negroes 
to him, however, was as essential an element of the poetry 
of nature aa fiocts of peaceful sheep and herds of lowing kine, 
and he would no more appreciate the aspect in which an 
Abolitionist would see them, than would Virgil have honotired 
the feelings of a vegetarian, sighing at the sight of flocks 
and herds destined to feed the depraved appetite of the 
carnivorous savage of modem civilization. The overseers 
were superior to most of their class, and, with one exception, 
firank, honest, temperate, and industrious, but their feelings 
toward negroes were such as naturally result from their 
occupation. They were all man-ied, and hved witii their 
femilies, each in a cabin or cottage, in the hamlet of the 
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slaTo^ of which he had especial charge. Their wages varied 
from g 500 to S 1,000 a year each. 

These five men, each hving more than a mile distant from 
eitlier o£ the others, were the only white men on the estate, 
and the only others within seTeral miles of them were a few 
skulking vagabonds. Of course, to Becure their own personal 
safety and to efficiently direct the labour of such a large 
mimber of ignorant, indolent, and vicious negroes, rules, or 
lather hahits and customs, of discipline, were necessary, 
which would in particular cases be liable to operate unjustly 
and cruelly, It is apparent, also, that, as the testimony of 
negroes against them would not be received as evidence in 
court, that there was very little probability that any excessive 
severity would be restrained by fear of the law. A provision 
of the law intended to secure a certain privilege to slaves, 
was indeed disregarded under my own observation, and such 
infraction of the law was confessedly customary with one of 
the overseers, and was permitted by the manager, for the 
reason that it seemed to him to he, in a certain degree, justi- 
fiable and expedient under the circamatancea, and because he 
did not lite to interfere unnecessarily in such matters. 

In the main, the negroes appeared to he well taken care of 
and abundantly supplied with the necessaries of vigorons 
physical existence. A large part of them lived in commo- 
dioua and well-built cottages, witli broad galleries in front, so 
that each family of five had two rooms on the lower floor, and 
a loft. The remainder hved in log huts, small and mean in 
appearance, hut those of their overseers were little better, and 
preparations were being made to replace all of these by neat 
hoarded cottages. ' Each family had a fowl-house and hog-sty 
(constructed by the negroes themselves), and kept fowls and 
swine, feeding the latter daring the summer on weeds and 
fottoning them in the autumn on com, sfoZera (this was meu- 
2 
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tioned to me by the overseers as if it were a matter of course) 
from tkeir master's corn-fields. I asTeral times saw gangs of 
them eating the dinner which they had brought, each man 
for himseK, to the field, and oteerved that they generally had 
plenty, often more than they could eat, of bacon, corn-bread, 
and molasses. The allowance of food ia weighed and mea- 
sured under the eye of the manager by the drivers, and distri- 
buted te the head of each family weekly : consisting of — for 
ea^h person, 3 pounds of pork, 1 peck of meal ; and from 
Januaiy to July, 1 quart of molasses. Monthly, in addition, 
1 pound tobacco, and 4 pints salt. No drink is ever served 
but water, except after unusual exposure, or to ditchers work- 
ing iu water, who get a glass of whisky at night. All hands 
cook for themselves after work at night, or whenever they 
please between nighf^ and daybreak, each femily in its own 
cabin. Each fiimily has a garden, the products of which, to- 
gether with eggs, fowls, and baeon, they fcequently sell, or 
use in addition to their regular allowance of food. Most of 
the families buy a baiTel of flour every year. The manager 
endeavours te encora-age this practice ; and tliat they may spend 
their money for flour instead of liquor, he furnishes it to them 
at rather less than what it costs him at wholesale. There are 
many poor whites within a few miles who iviU always sell 
liquor to tlie negroes, and encourage them to steal, to obtain 
the means to buy it of them. These poor whites are always 
spoken of with anger by the overseers, and they each have a 
standing oifer of much more than the intiinsic valoe of then' 
land, fix>m the manager, to induce them to move away. 

The negroes also obtain a good deal of game. They set 
traps for raccoons, rabbits, and turkeys ; and I once heard the 
stock-tender complaining that he had detected one of the 
vagabond whites stealing a turkey which had been caught in 
his pen. I several times partook of game, while on the plan- 
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tafcion, that had heen purehased of the negroes. The stock- 
teader, an old negro, whose bnsmess it was to ride about in 
the woods and keep an eye on the stock cattle that were 
pastured in them, and who was thus likely to know where 
the deer ran, had an ingenious way of supplying himself with 
Teniaon. He lashed a scythe blade or butcher's knife to the 
end of a pole so that % formed a lance ; this he set near a 
fence or fallen tree which obstructed a path in which the deer 
habitually ran, and the deer in leaping over the obstacle would 
leap directly on the Itnife. In this manner he had killed two 
deer the week before my visit. 

The manager sent to him for some of this veniaon for his 
own use, and justified himself to me for not paying for it on 
the ground that the stock-tender bad undoubtedly taken time 
which really belonged to his owner to set his spear. Game 
taken by the field-hands was not looked upon in the same 
light, because it must have been got at night when they were 
excused from lahom' for their owner. 

The first morning I was on the estate, while at breakfest 
with the manager, an old negro woman came into the room 
and said to him, " Dat gal's bin bleedin' agin' dis mornin'," 
" How much did she bleed ?" 
" About a pint, air." 

"Yery well ; I'll call and see her after breakfast." 
" I come up for some sugar of lead, ma^er ; I gin her some 
powdered alum 'fore I come away." 
" Very well ; you can have some." 

After breakfast the manager invited me to ride witli him 
on his usual daily round of inspection through the planta- 
tions. 

On reaching the nearest " quarters," we stopped at a house, 
a little larger than the ordinary cabins, which was called the 
loom-house, in which a dozen negroes were at work making 
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shoes, and mnnufactiiriiig eoai-se cotton stuff for negro cloth- 
ing. One of the hands so employed was insane, and most of 
the othei^ were cripples, inyalida with chrome complainte, or 
nnfitted by age, or some infirmity, for field-work. 

From tiiia we went to one of the cabins, whore we found 
the sick woman who had been bleedmg at the lungs, with the 
old nurse in attendance upon her. The manager- examined 
and prescribed for her in a kind manner, "When we came 
out he asked the nnrse if any one else was sick. 

" Oney dat woman Oarline." 

" What do you think is the matter with her ?" 

""Well, I don't tink dei'e's any ting de matter wid Lar, 
masser ; I mus' answer you for true, I don't tink anyting de 
matter wid her, oney she's a little sore from dat whippin' she 
got." 

We went to another cabin and entered a room where a 
woman lay on a bed, groaning, Ifc was a dingy, comfortless 
room, but a musquito bar, mueb patched and very dirty, 
covered tlie bed. Tl:e manager asked the woman several 
times what waa the matter, but could get no distinct reply. 
She appeared to be suffering great pain. The manager felt 
her pulse and looked at her tongue, and after making a few 
more inquiries, to which no intelhgible reply waa given, 
told her he did not believe she was ill at all. At this 
the woman's groans redoubled. " I have heard of yom 
tricks," continued the manager; "you had a chiil when I 
came to see you yesterday morning ; you had a eliiR when 
the misti'ess came here, and you had a cliill when the master 
came, I never knew a chili to last the whole day. So you'U 
jvist get up now and go to the field, and if you don't work 
smart, you'U get a dressing ; do you hear ?" 

We then left. The manager said that he rai'ely — almost 
never— had ocoasion to employ a physician for the people. 
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5? ever for accouoliemeiita ; the women, from their labour hi 
the fieH, were not STibject to the clifficulty, danger, and pain 
which attended women of the better classes in givmg birth 
to their offspriag. (I do not snppose that there was a 
physician witJiin a day's journey of the plantations.) 

Near the first quarters we visited there was a large black- 
smith's and wheelwright's shop, in which a number of 
mechanics were at work. Most of them, as we rode up, 
were eating their breakfast, which they warmed at their fees. 
Within and around the shop there were some fe'ty p 
which they were putting in order. The manai 
the work, found some of it fiiulty, sharply reprimanded the 
workmen for not getting on festsr, and threatened one of 
them with a whipping for not paying closer attention to the 
directions which had been given him. 

The overseer of this plantation rode up while we were at 
the shop, and in a free and easy style, reported to the 
manager how all his bands were employed. There were so 
many at this and so many at that, and they had done so 
much since yesterday. " There's that gM, Caroline," said 
the manager ; " she's not sick, and I told her she must go to 
work ; put her to the hoeing ; there's nothing the matter 
with her, except she's sore with the whipping she got. You 
must go and get her out." A woman passing at the time, 
the manager told her to go and tell Cai^oline she must get 
up and go to work, or the overseer would come and start 
her. She returned in a few minutes, and reported that Caro- 
line said she could not get ap. The overseer and manager 
rode toward the cabin, but before they reached it, the girl, 
who hsA pi-obably been watching us from the window, came 
out and went to the field with her hoe. They then returned 
to rae and continued their conversation. Just before wo left 
the overseer, he said, " I think that girl who ran away lat^t 
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week was in her cabin last night." The manager told me, 
as we rode on, that the people often ran away after tliey have 
been whipped, or aomething else haA happened to make them 
angry. They hide La the swamp, and come in to the cabins 
at night to get food. They seldom remain away more than 
a fortnight, and when they come in they are whipped. The 
woman, Caroliae, bo said, had been delivered of a dead child 
about BIS weeks before, and had been complaining and 
getting rid of work ever since. She wa.s the laziest woman 
on the estate. This shamnung illness gave him the most 
disagreeable dnty be had to perform. Negroes were femous 
for it, " E it was not for her bad character," he continued, 
" I should fear to make her go to work to-day ; but her 
pulse is steady, and her tongue perfectly smooth. We have 
to be sharp with them ; if we were not, every negro on the 
estate would be a-bed," 

We rode on to where the different gangs of labourers were 
at work, and inspected them one after another. I observed, 
as we were looking at one of the gangs, that they were very 
dirty. " Negroes are the fllthieet people in the world," said 
the manager ; " there are some of tbem who would not keep 
clean twenty-four hours at a time if you gave them thirty 
suits a year." I asked him if there were any rules to 
maintain cleanhness. There were not, but sometimes the 
negroes were told at night that any one who came into the 
field the next morning without being clean would be 
whipped. This gave no trouble io those who were habi- 
tually dean, while it was in itseK a punishment to those 
who were not, as they were obliged to spend the night in 
washing. 

They were furnished with two aoits of summer, and one of 
winter clothing each year. Besides which, most of them got 
s of holiday finery (calico dresses, handjterehiefs, etc). 
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and pm-chased more for themselyes, at Cliriatmas. One 
of tlie dfiYBTS now in the field had on a uniform coat of an 
officer of artillery. After the Mexican war, a great deal of 
military clothing was sold at auction in New Orleans, and 
much of it was bought by the planters at a low price, and 
given to their n^gi-oea, who were greatly pleased with it. 

Each overseer regulated the houi's of work on his own 
plantation. I saw the negroes at work before stmriae and 
after simset. At about eight o'clock they were allowed to 
stop for breakfast, and again about noon, to dine. The length 
of these reata was at the discretion of the overseer or drivei-s, 
usually, I should say, from half an hour to an hour. There 

The number of hands directed by each overseer vfaa con- 
siderably over one huudred. The manager thought it would 
be better economy to have a white man over every fifty hands, 
but tlie difficulty of obtaining trustworthy overseers prevented 
it. Tiii-ee of th<«e he then had were the best he had ever 
known. He described the great majority as being passionate, 
careless, inefficient men, generally intemperate, and totally, 
unfitted for the duties of the position. The best ovei-seersi 
ordinarily, are young men, the sons of small planters, who 
t>;ke up the business temporarily, aa a means of acquii'ing 
a little capital with which to piirchase negroes for them- 
selves. 

The ploughs at work, both with single and donble mule 
teams, were generally held by women, and very well held, too. 
I watched with some interest for any indication that their sex 
unfitted them for the occupation. Twenty of them were 
ploughing together, with double teams and heavy ploughs. 
They were superintended by a negro man who carried a whip, 
which he frequently cracked at them, permitting no dawdling 
or delay at tlie turning ; and they twitched their ploughg 
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around on tho head-laad, jerking their reins, and yelling to 
their mulea, with apparent ease, energy, and rapidity. 
Tlironghont the South-west the negroes, as a rule, appear to 
he worked much harder than in the Eastern and Northern 
Slave States. I do not think they accomphah aa much in 
the same time aa agricultural labourers at the North usually 
do, but they certainly labour much harder, and more unre- 
mittingly. They are constantly and steadily driven up to 
their work, and the stupid, plodding, machine-like manner in 
which they labour, is painful to witness. This was especially 
the case with the hoe-gangs. One of them numbered nearly 
two hundred hands (for the force of two plantations was woik- 
ing together), moving across the field in parallel lines, with 
a considerable degree of precision. I repeatedly rode through 
the lines at a canter, with other horsemen, often coming upon 
them suddenly, witiiout producing the smallest change or in- 
terruption in the dogged action of the labourers, or causing 
one of them, so &r as I could see;- to hft an eye from the 
ground. I liad noticed the same thing with smaller numbers 
before, but here, considering that I was a stranger, and that 
strangers could but very rarely visit the plantation, it amazed 
me very much. I think it told a more painful stoiy than any I 
had ever- heard, of the cruelty of slavery. It was emphasized 
by a tall and powerful negro who walked to and fro in the rear 
of the line, frequently cracking his whip, and calling out in 
the surliest manner, to one and another, " Shove your hoe, 
there I shove your hoe !" But I never saw him strike any 
one with the whip. 

The whip was evidently in constant use, however. There 
were no roles on the subject, that I learned ; the overseers and 
drivers punished tlie negroes whenever they deemed it neces- 
sary, and in such manner, and with such severity, as they 
thought fit, "If you don't work ^ter," or "If you don't 
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work better," or " If you don't recollect what I tell you, I 
will have you flogged," I often heard. I said to one of the 
overseers, " It muat be disagreeable to have to punish them 
as much aa you do ?" " Yes, it would be to those who are 
not used to it— but it's my business, and I think nothing of 
it. Why, sir, I wouldn't mind killing a nigger more than I 
would a dog." I asked if he had ever killed a negro? " Not 
quite that," he said, hut overaeers were often obliged to. 
Some negroes are determiaed never to let a white man whip 
them, and will resist you, when you attempt it ; of course 
you must kill them in that ease.* Once a negro, whom he 
was about to whip in the field, struck at his head with a 
hoe. He pamed the blow with his whip, and, drawing a pistol, 
tried to shoot liim ; but the pistol missing fire, he rushed in and 
knoclced him down with the butt of it. At another time, a 
negro whom he was punishing insulted and threatened him. 
He went to the house for his gun, and as he was returning, 
the negro, thinking he would be afraid of spoiling so valuable 
a piece of property by firing, broke for the woods. He fired 
at once, and put six buck-shot into his hips. He always 
carried a bowie-knife, but not a pistol unless he anticipated 
some mmsual act of insubordination. He always kept a pair 
of pistole ready loaded over the mantel-piece, however, in case 
they should be needed: It was only when he first came upon 
a plantation that he ever had much trouble. A gi-eat many 
overseers were unfit for their business, and too easy and slack 
with the negroes, "When he succeeded such a man, he had 



• "On Mondnj' Inst, as James Allen (oveiseer on Frotbro's plantaUon at 
St. Mnuricc) wsii punishing a negro ho^ inmeA Jack, for atentin; hogs, ihe bof 
ran off befora tlin OTWSegr liod ehjstiaed him aufficieutly for ths offence. He was 
Immediately puraaed by the ovei-seer, who snaseded in catching him, when the 
nrgi-o drew a knife and iniiitted a t«riible sasli in hiji abdomen. The woLipds of 
the overseer wei'e di-esaed by \ir, Ste^Jhen5, who pronounces it a very crltioiil case, 
but stiil entertains hope of his Kcovei'y." — Ifackiioches Chronide. 
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liard work ior a timo to hvcsk the negroes in ; but it did not 
take long to teach them their place. His conversation on the 
aubjecfc was exactly like what I have heai'd said, again and 
again, by northern shipmasters and officers, with regard to 
seamen, 

I happened to see the severest corporeal punishment of a 
negro that I witnessed at the South while visiting this estata 
I suppose, however, that punishment equally severe is com- 
mon ; in fact, it must be necessary to the maintenance of 
adequate discipline on every large plantation. It is much 
more necessary than on shipboard, because the opportunities 
of hiding away and sliirking labour, and of wasting ami iu- 
jming the owner's property without danger to themselves, are 
fiir greater in the case of the slaves than in that of the sailors, 
but, above all, because there is no real moral obligation on the 
part of tlie negro to do what is demanded of him. The sailor 
performs his duty in obedience to a voluntary contract ; the 
slave is in an involuntaiy servitude. The maimer of the over- 
seer who inflicted the punishment, and hie subsequent conver- 
sation with me about it, indicated that it was by no means 
unusual in severity. I had accidentally encountered him, and 
he was showing me his plantation. In going imux one side 
of it to the other, we had twice crossed a deep gully, at tlie 
bottom of which was a thick covert of brushwood. We were 
crossing it a third time, and had nearly passed through the 
brush, when the overseer suddenly stopped his horse exclaim- 
ing, " What's that ? Hallo ! who are you, thei'e ?" 

It was a girl lying at full length on the gronnd at the bot- 
tom of the gully, evidently intending to hide herself from ua 
in the bushes. 

" Who are you, there ?" 

"Sam's Sail, sur." 

" Wliat are yon skulking there for ?" 
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The giii half rose, but gave no answer. 

" Have you been here all day ?" 

" No, sir." 

" How did you get here ?" 

The girl made no reply. 

" Where have you been all day ?" 

The answer was unintelligible. 

After some further questioning, she said hec father acci- 
dentally locked her in, when he went out in the morning. 

" How did you manage to get out ?" 

" Pushed a plank off, sir, and crawled out" 

The overseer was silent for a moment, looking at the girl, 
and then said, " That won't do ; come out here." The girl 
arose at once, and walked towards him. She was about 
eighteen years of age. A bunch of keys hung at her waiat, 
which the overseer espied, and he said, " Your father locked 
you in ; but you have got the keys." After a little hesitation, 
she replied that these were the keys o£ some other locks ; 
her father had the door-key. 

"Whether her story were true or false, could have been 
ascei-tained in two minutes by riding on to the gang with 
which her father was at work, but the overseer had made up 
his mind. 

" That won't do ;" said he, " get down." The gu-1 knelt on 
the grotmd ; he got off his horse, and holding him with his left 
hand, stniek her thirty or forty blows across the slioulders with 
hie tough, flexible, " raw-hide " whip (a terrible instrument for 
the pui-pose). They were well laid on,at arm's length, but with 
no appeai^ance of angry excitement on the part of the overseer. 
At every stroke the girl winced and exclaimed, "Yes, sir !'' 
or " Ah, sir !" or " Please, sir !" not groaning or screaming. 
At length he stopped and said, "Now tell me the truth," The 
girl repeated the same story. "Yoii have not got enough 
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yet,"' said he; "piJl up yonr clotlies — lie down/' The girl 
without any h^ijation, without a word or look of remon- 
straDce or entreaty, drew cltsely all her gaimenia under her 
shoulders, and lay down upon the ground with her iace toward 
the overseer, who continued to flog her with the raw hide, 
across her naked loins and thighs, with as much strength as 
before. She now shrunk away from him, not rising, but 
writhing, groTelhng, and ecreaming, "Oh, don't sir! oh, 
please stop, master ! please, sir ! please, sir I oh, that's 
enough, master ! oh. Lord ! oh, master, master ! oh, God 
master, do stop ! oh, Giod, master ! oh, God, master !" 

A young gentleman of fifteen was with us ; he had ridden 
in front, and now, turning on his horse, looked back with an 
expression only of impatience at tJie delay. It was the first time 
I had ever seen a woman flogged. I had seen a man cud- 
gelled and beaten, in the heat of passion, before, but never 
flogged with a hundredth part of the severity used in this 
case. 1 glanced again at the perfectly passionless but rather 
grim business-like face of the overseer, and again at the young 
gentleman, who had turned away ; if not indifferent he had 
evidently not the faintest sympathy with my emotion. Only 
my horse chafed. I gavo him rein and spur and we phmged 
into the bushes and scrambled fiercely up the steep acchvity. 
The screaming yells and Uie whip strokes had ceased when I 
reached the top of the bank. Choking, sobbing, spasmodic 
groans only were heard, I rode on to where the road, 
coming diagonally up the ravine, ran out upon the cotton- 
field. My young companion met me there, and immediately 
afterward tbe overseer. He laughed aa he joined us, and said: 

" She meant to cheat me out of a day's work, and^ she has 
done it, too." 

" Did you succeed in getting another story from her ?" I 
asked, as soon as I could trust myself to speak. 
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" No ; she stuck to it." 

" Was it not perhaps true ?" 

" Oil no, sir ; she slipped out of the gang when they were 
going to work, and she's been dodging about all day, going 
from one place to another ae she saw me coming. She saw 
na crossing there a little while ago, and thought we had gone 
to the quarters, but we turned ba«k so quick, we came into 
the gully hefore she knew it, and she could do nothing but 
ho down in the bushes." 

" I suppose they often slip off so." 

" No, sir ; I ne^er had one do so before — not like this ; 
they often run away to the woods, and are gone some -time, 
but I never had a dodge-off like this before." 

" "Was it necessary to punish her so severely ?" 

" Oh yes, sir," (laughing again.) " If I hadn't, she woidd 
have done the same thing again to-morrow, and half the 
people on the plantation would have followed her example. 
Oh, you've no idea how lazy these niggers are ; you Northern 
people don't know anything about it. They'd never do any 
work at all if they were not afraid of being whipped." 

We soon afterward met an old man, who, on being cteely 
questioned, said that he had seen the girl leave the gang as 
they went to work after dinner. It appeared that she had 
been at work during the forenoon, hut at dinner-time the 
gang was moved, and as it passed through the gully she 
slipped out. The driver had not missed her. The overseer 
said that when be first took charge of this plantation, the 
negroes ran away a great deal — they disliked him so much. 
They used io say, 'twas hell to be on his place ; but after a 
few months they got used to his ways, and liked him better 
than any of the rest. He had not had any run away now for 
some time. When they ran away they would generally 
return within a fortnight. If many of them went off, or if 
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they stayed out long, he would make the rest of the force worli 
Sundays, or deprive them of some of their usual privilege 
until the runawaya returned. The negroes on the plantatioji 
could always bring them in if they chose to do so. They 
depended on them for their food, and they had only to atop 
the supplies to oblige them to surrender. 

Accepting the position of the overseer, I knew that his 
inethod was right, but it was a red-hot esperience to me, 
and has ever since been a fearfiil thing in my memory. 
Sti-angely so, I sometimes thint, hut I suppose the hat that 
the delicate and ingenuous lad who was with me, betrayed not 
even the slightest flush of shame, and that I constrained 
myself from the least expression of feeling of any kind, made 
the impression in my brain the more intense and lasting. 

Sitting near a gang with an overseer and the manager, 
the former would occasionally call out to one and another by 
name, in directing or urging their labour. I asked if he 
knew them all by name. He did, but I fomid that the 
manager did not know one in five of them. The overseer 
said he generally could caU most of the negroes ou a planta- 
tion by their names in two weeks after he came to it, but it 
was rather difficult to learn them on account of there being 
so many of the same name, distinguished from each other by 
a prefix. " There's a Big Jim here, and a Little Jim, and 
Eliza's Jim, and there's Jim Bob, and Jim Clarisy," 

" What's Jim Clarisy ?— how does he get that name ?" 

" He's Clariey's child, and Boh is Jim Boh's father. That 
fellow ahead there, with the blue rag on his head, his name 
is Swamp ; he always goes by that name, but his real name 
is Abraham, I believe ; is it not, Mr, [Manager] ?" 

"His name is Swamp on the plantation register — that's 
all I know of him," 
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" I believe liia name is Abraham," said the overs'eer ; " lie 
told me so. He was kraght of Judge — — , he aaj«, anil he 
told mehie master cailed him Swamp because he ran away bo 
much. He is the worst runaway on the place." 

I inquired about the increase of the negroes on the estate, 
and the manager having told me the number of deaths and 
birtha the previous year, which gave a net increase of foiw 
per cent. — on Virginia estates it is often twenty per cent. — I 
asked if the negroes began to have cliildren at a very early 
age, " Sometimes at sixteen," said the manager. " Yes, 
and at fourteen," said the overseer ; " that gh-l's had a chUd " 
—pointing to a girl that did not appear older than fourteen, 
" Is she married ?" " No." " You see," said the manager, 
"negro girls are not remarkable for chastity; their habits 
indeed rather hinder them from having children. They'd 
have them younger than they do, if they ■would marry or live 
with but one manj sooner than tliey do.* They often do not 
have children till they are twenty-five years old." "Are 
those who are married tn.ie to each other ?" I asked. ' The 
overseer laughed heartily at the idea, and described a dis- 
gusting state of things. Women were almost common pro- 
perty, though sometimes the men were not all inchned to 
acknowledge it; for when I asked: "Do you not try to 
discourage this?" the overseer answered: "No, not unless 
they quarrel." " They get jealous and quarrel among them- 
selves sometimes about it," the manager explained, " or 
come to the overseer and complain, and he has them 
punished," " Give all hands a damned good hiding," said 
the overseer. " You punish for adultery, then, but not for 

• Mr. Eusseli makes an observation to the same eifect with regard to the Cuba 
plantationg, p. 280. On (I^ese large cotton pLmtationB there ere frequentlj more 
men than women, men bemg bought in preference to women for cotton picking. 

The contrary is usually the case on Uie aroall plnntoUons, whci? Ihe profits of 
breeding negraes are constantly in view. 
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lomication ?" " Yes," answered tJie managerj but " Ko/' 
inaisted the overseer, " we punish them for quarrellmg ; if 
they don't quarrel I don't mind anything about it, but if it 
makes a muss, I give all four of 'em a warning." 

Eiding toongh a large gang of hoera, with two of the 
overseers, I observed tliat a large proportion of them ap- 
peared to be thorough-bred Afticans. ' Both of them thought 
that the "real black niggei^" were about three-fourths of 
the whole number, and that this would hold as an average on 
Mississippi and Louisiana plantations. One of them pointed 
out a girl— " That one is pure white; yon, see her hair?" 
(It was straight and sandy,) " She is the only one we have 
got." It was not uncommon, he said, to see slaves so whit« 
that they could not be easily distinguished from pure-blooded 
whites. He liad never been on a plantation before, tliat had 
not more tlian one on it.* "Now," said I, "if that girl 
should dress herself well, and run away, would she be sus- 
pected of being a slave ?" {I could see nothing myself by 
which to distinguish her, as she passed, from an ordinary poor 
white girl.) 

" Oh, yes ; you might not know her if she got to the 
North, but any of us woidd know her." 

" How ?" 

" By her language and manners." 

" But if she had been brought up as house-servant ?" 

"Perhaps not in that case." 

* "A womsii, callipg herself Violet Lndlow, was arreEted a few days ago, and 
cominitted to jail, ud the Biippositioa th.it she was a ninaway slavo belonging to 
A. M. Mobley, of Upshur county, Texas, who hod offei-ed thi-oiigh our colmnnfl a 
lewai-d of fifty dollars for her nppi-ehension. Ou being brought before a justice of 
the peace, she stated Ihat Khe was a white woman, and claimed her liberty. She 
states that she is a daughter of Jeivanioh Lndiow, of Pike cnunff, Ahibama, and 
was brought from that countiy in 1 6ri3, bj Geoige Cope, who emigrated lo Teiras. 
Aftei- orriviug in TeiHs, she was sold by Geoigo Cope lo a Doctoi Teiiy.in Upshnr 
county, Texas, and was soon after sold by iiim to a Mrs, Hagcn, or Hagens, of the 
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The other th ght th onld be no difficulty ; you could 
always see a si iil j^ il ■when you looked in her eyes, 

I asked if tl y th u^ht th muiattoes or white slaves were 
weaker or leas valuable tlian the pure iiegro(B. 

" Oh, no ; I'd rather have them a great deal," said one, 
" Well, I had not," said the other ; " the blaeker the better 
for me." "The white ones," added the first, "are more 
active, and know more, and I think they do the most work." 
" Are they more subject to illness, or do they appear to be of 
weaker constitutions?" One said they were not, tlie other 
that they did not seem to bear the heat as well. The first 
thought that this might be so, but that, nevertheless, they 
wonld do more work. I afterwards asked the manager's 
opinion. He thought they did not stand excessive heat as 
well as the pure negroes, but that, from their greater activity 
and willingness, they would do more work, He believed 
they were equally strong and no more liable to illness ; had 
never had reason to think them ofweakei' constitution. They 
often had large fiimilies, and he had not noticed that their 



same county. Violet says that she proteatod against each a-Je made of her, declar- 
ing liei-aelf a free woman. She njuiiea George Gilmei', Thomas Rogeia, John 
Garrel, and othevB, nsadonta of Pike counly, Alabama, an ijaraons who have known 
her from infHucj as the dmighter of one Jei-omiali Ludlow nnd liene Martin, it 
widow at the time of her birth, and iis being a fi-ee white woman, and her Either ft 
fi'ee white man. Violet is ahont instituting legal proceedings for her Ireedom,"— 
S/irevepori SoiitAmeslent. 

" Some days since, a woman named Pelasgie was ari-eated as n fngitive slave, 
who has lived for more than twelve years in this uity as a free woman. She was 
ea nearly white that few could delect ajiy traces of her African descent. She was 
arrested at the instance of a man named Ruby, who claimed hel as belonging to an 
estate of which he is heir-at-law. She was conveyed to the First Distitct guard- 
house for safe keeping, nnd while there she atated to Acting Recorder Filleul that 
she was fi-ee,hBd never belonged to Rahy, and had been in the full and unquestioned 
enjoyment of her fi-eedom in this city for the aliote-mentioncd peiiod. She also 
stated that she had a house, well furni'^hed, which she was in tlie habit of letting 
out in rooms." — New Orleatis Ficat/une. 

1 1 
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cliiklreia were ^Yeaker or more subject to disease than others. 
He tboTtght that perhaps they did not hs.\e so many children 
as the pure negroes, tut he had supposed the reason to be 
that they did not begin bearing so young as the others, and 
this was because they were more ath-active to the men, and 
perhaps more amorous themselves. He loiew a great many 
mulattoes living together, and they generally had large and 
healthy families. 

Afterwards, at one of the plantation nurseries, wbeie there 
were some twenty or thirty infants and young children, a 
number of ■whom were evidently the otfepring of white fathers, 
I asked the nurse to point out the healthiest children to me, 
and of those she indicated more were of the pure tlian of the 
mixed breed, I then asked her to show me which were the 
aickhest, and she did not point to any of the latter. I tlien 
asked if she noticed any difference in tliis i-espect between tlie 
black and the yellow children. " Well, dey do say, master, 
dat de yellow ones is de sickhest, but I can't teU for tnie dafc 
I ever see as dey was." 

Being with the proprietor and the manager together, I 
asked about the religious condition of the slaves. There were 
" preachers " on the plantations, and they had some religious 
observances on a Srmday ; but the preacher's were the worst 
characters among them, and, they thought, only made their 
rehgion a cloak for habits of especial depravity. Tliey were, 
at all events, the most deceitful and dislronest slaves on the 
plantation, and oftenest required punishment. The negroes 
of all denominatiojia, and even those who ordinarily made no 
religious pretensions, would join together in exciting religious 
observances. They did not like to have white men preach on 
the estate ; and in future they did not intend to permit them 
to do so. It excited the negroea so mucli as to greatly inter- 
fere with the subordination and order which were necessary 
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to obtaJE the profitable use of their labour. They would be 
aingmg and dancing every night in their cabins, till dawn of 
day, and utterly unfit themselves for work. 

With regard to the religious instruction of slaves, widely 
different practices of coui'se prevail. There are some slave- 
holder, like Bishop Polk of Louisiana,* who oblige, and 
many others who encourage, their slaves to engage in re- 
hgious exercises, famishing them certain conveniences for the 
piu-pose. Among the wealthier slaveowners, however, and 
in all those parts of the country where the enslaved portion 
of the population outnumbers the whites, there is generally 
a visible, and often an avowed distrust of the effect of 
rebgioua exercises upon slaves, and even the preacliing of 
white clergymen to them is permitted by many with re- 
luctance. The prevailing impre^ion among us, with regai'd 
to the important influence of aUvery in promoting the spread 
of religion among the blacks, is an erroneous one in my opinion, 
I have heard northern clergymen speak as if they supposed 

* "Bishop Polk, of LauisinnA, was one of the guests. He assured me that he 
had been all oTor the countrf on Red Illver, the scene of the fictitious auffferinga of 
' Uncle Tom,' ivnii that ha had fonnd the temporal nnd spiritual wellhre of the 
Jiegroea well cored for. Be had confinned thirty black persons near the sltuHtion 
assigned to L^ree's estate. He Is himself the ovner ,of four hundred slaTCS, 
whom he endenTcuvs to biing up in s. I'digious maimer. He tolerates no religion 
on his estate but that of the Church. He baptizes all the children, and teaches 
them the Cstediism. All, without exception, attend tte Church Bervice, and the 
ohantang is croditablj' peiformed by them, in tiie opinion of their owner. Ninety 
of them nra oimtnnnicants, mnmages bjo celebrated nccoi-ding to the Church 
ritual, and. the state of morals k satislactory. Twenty inMta had been baptized 
by the bishop just before his departui-e from home, and }ie bad left his whole 
estiite, his keys, &c., in the solo chaise of one of his dares, withoat the slightest 
^prehension of loss or daniiUj!. in judging of the poMtJon of this Christian 
prelate as a slare-owner, the Kuglish reaiier must iear in mind that, by the laws 
of LonisianB, emanripntion has been rendeifd all but im praoticaUe, and, that, if 
pinctioable, it would not' necessarily be, in all cases, an act of mercy or of justice." 
— 27ie Wsslem World EsoisiteJ- By the licv. Henry Casivnll, M.A., author of 
■'Amwiua and the Ameiican Cliuici.," etc, Oifoi-d, John Henry Parker, 1854. 
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a regular daily inata-uuhon of slaves in the tniths of Chrifi- 
tianity to lie geneiol So fsi is this from being the case, that 
although family pnyers were held, iu several of the fifty 
planter' liousea in Mis^i^sij. pi and Alabama, in which I passed 
a night, I never m a 'on^l^ instance saw a field-band attend 
or join in tbe demotion of the family. 

In South Carolina, a formal remonstrance, signed by over 
three bimdred and fifty of the leading planters and citizens, 
was presented to a Methodist clergyman who had been chosen 
by the Conference of that State, as being a cautious and 
discreet person, to preach especially to slaves. It was bis 
purpose, expressly declared beforehand, to confine himself to 
verbal instruction in religious truth, " Verbal instraction," 
replied the remonstrants, "will increase tbe desire of the 
black population to learn. * * * Open tbe missionary sluice, 
and tbe current will swell in its gi-adual onward advance. 
We thus expect a proffreasive system, of improvement -will be 
introduced, or will follow from the nature and force of cir- 
cumstances, which, if not checked (though it may be shrouded 
in sophistry and disguise), wiU vJtiinately revoliiitonize our 
dml insHiuHons." 

Tbe missionary, the Eev. T, Tupper, accordingly retired 
from the field. The local newspapior, the Grenville Moun- 
iameer, in announcing his withdrawal, stated that the great 
body of the people were manifestly opposed to tbe religious 
instruction of their slaves, even if it were only given orally. 

Though I do not suppose this view is often avowed, or 
consciously held fey intelligent citizens, such a formal, distinct, 
and effective manifestation of sentiment made by so important 
an integral portion of the. slaveholding body, cannot be sup- 
posed to represent a merely local or occasional state of mind ; 
and I have not been able to resist the impression, that even 
whei-e the economy, safety, and duty of some sort of rehgioias 
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education of tlie'slaves is conceded, so much caution, reserva- 
tion, and restriction is felt to be necesaaiy in their instruction, 
that the result in the majority of cases has been merely to 
fui'nish a delusive clothing of ChristiRn forms and phrases to 
the original vague superatition of the African savage. 

In the county of Liberty, in Georgia, a Presbyterian 
minister has been for many years employed esclnBiveSy in 
labouring for the moral enlightenment of the slaves, being 
engaged and paid, for this especial duty by their ownera. 
From this, drcumetance, almost unparalleled as it is, it may 
be inferred that the planters of that county are, as a body, 
remartably intelligent, liberal, and thonghtful for the moral 
welfiire of the childlike wards Providence has placed under 
their care and tutorship. According to my private in- 
formation, there is no body of slaveownei-s more, if any as 
much so, in the United Static. I heard them referred to 
with admiration of their reputation in this particulai', even as 
far away as Virginia and Kentuclty. I believe, that in no 
other district baa there been displayed as general and long- 
continued an interest in the spiritual well-being of the negroes. 
It must be supposed that nowhere else are their circumstances 
more happy and fevourable to Christian nurture.* 

• Jq White's ' Statialiea of Georgia' (pageSTT), tJieiatiseos of Libertyoounty 
art charaoterized as " unauvpasbed for the great attention paid to the duties of 
religion."— Dr. SteTen», in liis ' History of Geoi^ia," describea them as " wovfhy of 
theii- sires," who were, *' the moi-aJ and iitteiiectual nobility of the pvovjiice," 
"whose accession was an honour to Geoi^ia, and has erer proved one of its 
richest blossinga."— In the biography of General Sciivens the connty of Libei-ty is 
designnted " pi-oud Fpot of Georgia's soil 1"— Di'. J. M. B. Har-ien, in a meJiial 
report of the county, says ; " The use of intOiiiCBting drinks has been almost entirely 
given up " by its people.— White Bajs(' Statistics,' p. 373), " Thepeopleof Liberty, 
trom their eai'liest settlemeut, have paid mneh Attention to the anhjeot of 
education. EKcelleat schools are found in dilTeient portions of the county, nnd it 
!s iKlJeved a greater number of young men from Libei'ty gvaduate at our colleges 

nishing able minislei's and mstmctors." 
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After labouring thirteen years with a zeal and judgment 
which had made him famoi^, this apostle to the slaves of 
Liberty was called to the professorship of theology in the 
Umversity of South Cai'olina. On retiring from his field of 
labour as a mi^ionary, he addi^essed a valedictory sermon to 
his patrons, which has been published. While there is no 
unbecoming despondency or absence of proper gmtitude for 
such results as have rewarded his protracted labour, visible in 
tlijs document, the summmg up is not sach as would draw 
unu'aual cheers if given in the report of an Ahican missionary 
at the Tabernacle or Exeter Hall. Without a word on which 
the most vigilant suspicion could rest a doubt of his entire 
loyalty to the uttermost rights of property which might he 
claimed by those whom he addr^sed, he could not avoid 
indicating, in the following passages, what he had been 
obliged to see to be the insurmoantable ditficulty in the way 
of any vital elevation of character among those to whom he 
had been especially charged to preach the Gospel wherewith 
Christ blessed mankind : — 

" They [liia pastotal cliatge] are, in the language of Scripture, ' yimr 
money' They are tlie aonrce, the meana of your wealUi ; by iheif labour 
do yon obtain the neoeasariea, tlie oonvenieiieea, and oomforls of life. 
The inoreRse of them is tlie genei-al Btandarii of your worldly prosperity : 
without them you would h« comparatiVBiy poor. Theij are eoaeeqaenUy 
eimglti after and desired as property, and tclieit possesied, timst he so taJcert 
Bare of <md managed as to he made projilable. 

"Now, it is exceedingly difficult to usu tiiem aa money; to treat fliem 
as property, and at the eame time render to tliem. that which is jnet and 
equal aa immortal and acooimtable beings, and aa heira of the grace of life, 
equally with ourEelvta. Tliey are aaaooiated in our busineSB, and thoughts, 
and feelii^s. with laljour, and interest, aiid gain, and wealth. Under the 
iiiflaenoe of the powerful feeling of self-intereai; there ia a tendency to 
view and to treat them as instruinenta of labour, as a meana of wealtli, and 
io foi^t or pasa over lightly, the fact that they are what they are, under 
the eye and government of God. There ia a tendency to I'est satisfied 
with veiy small and miserable efforts for tJieii' moial improvemeut, and to 
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give one's self but little trouble to correct immoralitlea and reform wicked 
practices and habile ehouid tticy do their work quietly and profitably, and 
enjoj healtti, and go on to jnlilljply and inorease upon the earUi." 

This is addressed to a body of "professing evangelieiJ 
Christiaiis," in a district in whicli more is done for the 
elevation of the slaves than in any other of the South. 
"What they are called to witn^s from their own esperienee, as 
the tendency of a system which recognizes slaves as absolute 
property, mere instruments of labour and means of wealth, 
"exceedingly difBcult" for them to resist, is, I am well con- 
yinced, the entirely irrmstible- -effect upon the mass of 
slaveholders. Fearing that moral and intellectual culture 
may injure theii' value as property, they oftener interfere to 
prevent than they endeavour to assist their slaves from usmg 
the poor opportunities that chance may throw in their way. 

Moreover, the missionary adds : — 

" The euirent of tlie oonvei-Balion and of biisinass in society, In respect 
to nogrocB, runs in the ohaHnel of interest, artd tlnis increases the blind- 
ness and ineensibility of ownei-s. * * * And this castam of society acta also 
on tJie negroes, mho, seeing, and more tlmn seeing, feeling and knowing, 
that their (miners regard and treat Hiem at tfjeir inonffy — ae properly ot^y — 
are inclined to lose a^ht of their better obaracter and higher interesla, ■ 
and, in Uieir ignorance and depravity, to estimate themBelvea, and religion, 
and virtue, no higher than their ownera do." 

Again, from the paramount interest of owners in the 
property quality of these beings, they provide them only such 
accommodations for spending the time in which they are not 
actively employed, as shall be favourable to their bodily 
health, and enable them to comply witli the commandment, 
to " increase and multiply upon the eailih," without regard 
to their moral health, without caring much for their obe- 
dience to the more pure and spiritual commands of the 
Scriptures. 
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"The oonsequpot mingling up of husbands and wives, children and 
youths, haniahes the privacy and modesty essential to domestic peace and 
purity, and opens wide the door to dishonesty, oppre^on, violence, and 
profligacy. The owner may see, or hear, or know little of it. His servants 
may appear cheerful, and go on in the usoal way, and enjoy health, and do 
his will, yet their actual moral state may be miserable. * • » // faadly 
relo,Uffna arBnol.prBSei'esdaJtd proteoted, wfl cannot look for any considerable 
degree of moral aiid religi/ms improvemeal." 

It must be aclmowledged of slavery, as a system, not only 
in Liberty couufy, but as that syatera finds the expression of 
the theory on which it is based in the laws o£ every Southern 
State, that family relations are not preserved and protected 
under it. As we should therefore expect, the missionaiy 
finds that 

"One of the chief cansos of the immorality of negroes arises ftrim the 
indifference both of themselves and of their owners to family relations." 

Large planters generally do not allow their negroes to 
mari-y off the plantation to which they belong, conceiving 
" that their own convenience and interest, and," says the 
mi^ionary, " the comfort and real happiness of their people" 
are thereby promoted. Upon this point, however, it is but 
just to quote the views of the editor of the Southern Affricul- 
iarid, who, in urging planters to adopt and strictly maia- 
tain such a regulation, says: "If a master has a servant, 
and no suitable one of the other ses for a companion, he 
had better give an estra price for such an one as his would 
be willing to marry, tlian to have one man owning the 
husband, and the other the wife." 

But this mode of arranging the difficulty seems not to have 
occuri'ed to the Liberty county missionary ; and while 
arguing against the course usually pursued, be puts the 
following, as a pertinent suggestion : — 

"Admitting tliat they ai'e people having their preferences as well na 
othei's, <md there be a eupply, can that love whicli ia the fuiiiidation i\nii 
essence of the marriage state be forced?" 
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Touchmg hoD^ty and thrift among the negroes, he says ; 

" While Boma diaoipline their people foe every net of theft oommittod 
ttgainEttliBirliitereats, theyliaveno caie whatever wliat amount of pilfering 
aud stealing the people caiiy on amoag tltemseh-es. Hence, in some places, 
thievea tlirive and lioneat men suffer, aatil it beeomea a practice ' to keep 
if you can what ia your own, and get all you can beaideE that ia your 
neighbonr'a. Things come to such a paaa, that the aaying of the negroes 
is literally true, 'The people live upon one another.' " 

Eeferring to the evil of intemperance, it is observed : 

"Whatever toleration masters uae towards ardent spirits iu othera, tliey 
are generally inelined to use none in respect to their servants : and ia 
effecting this reformation, musters and mistresses should set tlie eiacQple ; 
for without example, preoepta and peiBuaaiona are powerless. Nor 
can force effect this reformation us surely and perfectly as persuasion 
— appoalir^ to the character and happiness of the servant himae!£ the 
appeal reoogniaea him in such a manner as to produce aelf-respect, and it 
tends to give elevation of conduct and character. I will not dwell upon 
this point." 

He ■will not dwell on this point ; yet, is it not evident that 
until this point can be dwelt upon, all effort for the genuine 
Chriatianization of the negro race in the South must be 
ineffectual ? 

The benefit to the African -which is supposed to be in- 
cidental to American slavery, is confessedly proportionate to 
the degree in which he is forced into intercourse with a 
superior race and made subject to its example. Before I 
visited the South, I had bdieved that the advantages ac- 
cruing from slavery, in this way, fer outweighed the 
occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to the system. 
I found, however, the mental and moral condition of the ne- 
groes, even in Virginia, and in those towns and distiietH con- 
taining the largest proportion of whites, much lower than I had 
anticipated ; and as soon as I had an opportunity to examine 
one of the estensive plantations of the interior, although one 
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inherited by its owner, and tho home of a large and Tirtuous 
white family, I was satisfied that the advantages arising to 
the hlacka from aaaoeiafcion with their white masters livere 
very inconsiderablgj scarcely appreciable, for the great majority 
of the field-hands. Even the overseer had barely acijuaint- 
aoce enough with the skves, indiyidually, to call them by 
name ; the owner could not determine if he were addressing 
one of his own chattels, or whether it was another man's 
property, he said, when by chance he came npon a negro off 
the work. Much less did the slaves have an opportunity to 
cultivate their minds by intercourse witii other white people. 
Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, customs, and shib- 
boleths of Christianity, they were acquiring by example, and 
through police restraints, might, it occuiTed to me, after all, 
but poorly compensate the effect of the systematic vrithdrawdl 
from them of all the usual influences which tend to nourish 
the moral nature and develope the intellectual faculties, in 
savages as well as in civilized free men. 

This doubt, as my NortheiTi friends well Imow, for I had 
habitually assumed tho opposite, in all previous discussions of 
the slavery qu^tion, was unexpected and painful to me. I 
resisted it long, and it was not till 1 had been more than 
twelve months in the South, with my attention constantly 
fixed upon the point, that I ceased to suspect that the cir- 
cumstances which brought me to it were exceptional and 
deceptive. It grew constantly stronger with every op- 
portunity I had of observing the condition, habits, and 
character of slaves whom I could beheve to present fair 
examples of the working of the system with the majority of 
those subject to it upon the largo plantations. 

The frequency with which the slaves use religious phrases 
of all kinds, the readiness with which they engage in what 
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are deemed religious exercisea, and fall into religions ecstasies, 
■with tte craay, jocular mannei' in which they often talk of 
them, are striking and general characteristics. It is not at 
all uECommon to hear them refer to conversationa which they 
allege, and apparently believe themselves to have had with 
Christ, the apostles, or the prophets of old, or to accoimt for 
some of their actions by attributiag them to the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, or of the devil. It seems to me that 
this state of mind is fmught with more danger to their 
masters than any to which they could p<«sibly have been 
brought by general and systematic education, and by the un- 
restricted study of the Bible, even though this involved what 
is so much dreaded, but which is, I suspect, an inevitable ae- 
companiment of moral elevation, the birth of an ambition to 
look out for themselves. Grossly ignorant and degraded ia 
mind, with a crude, undefined, and incomplete system of 
theology and ethics, credulous and excitable, intepsely super- 
stitious and fenatical, what better field could a cunning mono- 
maniac or a sagacious zealot desire in which to set on foot an 
appalling cri^ade ? 

The African races, compared with the white, at least with 
the Teutonic, have greater vanity or love of approbation, a 
stronger dxamatic and demonstrative character, more escita- 
bility, less exact or analytic minds, and a nature more sen- 
snous, though (perhaps from want of cultivation) less refined. 
They take a real pleasure, for instance, such as it is a rare 
thing for a white man to he able to feel, in bright and strongly 
contrasting colours, and in music, in which nearly all ai-e 
proficient to some extent. They are ikr less adapted for 
steady, uninten-upted labour than we are, but excel ua in feats 
demanding agility and tempestuous energy. A Mississippi 
steamboat manned by negro deck-hands wiU wood up a third 
quicker than one manned by the same number of whites ; but 
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■white laliourers of e^ual mtelligence and tinder equal stimuloa 
will cut twice aa nmch wood, split twice as many rails, and 
Loe a third more corn in a day tlian negroes. On many 
plaatationa, religious exercises are almost the only habitual 
recreation not purely sensual, from steady dull lahonr, in 
■which the negroes are permitted to indulf,e, and generally all 
other forms of mental enjoyment are d!=(oour3E;ed Eehgioas 
exercises ace rarely forbidden, and a gieatei fieedom to mdx- 
vidual impulse and talent is allowed while engaged m them 
than is ever tolerated in conducting mere amtisements or odu- 
cationai exercises. 

Naturally and necessarily all that part of the negro's 
nature ■which is otherwise suppressed huists ont with an in 
tensity and vehemence almost iemhle to 'witness m torms of 
religious worship and communicn, and a "profesiion ' of 
piety which it is neceasaiy to make hotorc one cin taho a ■verv 
noticeable part in the customary social excicises is almost 
universal, except on plantations where the ordinary tumul- 
tuous religious meetings are discomaged, oi m towna wheie 
other recreations are open to the slaves * 

Upon the value of the statistics of " colomcd chuich mem- 
bership," which are often used as evidence that the evils of 

* The following newspnper piiragraph inj c- te fie ivloleadle way n vihidi 
slaves may be nominally Clii^iBliaDiaed : — 

"Revival ahosq the Slaves.— Rev. J. H. C, Bieatei, of Beautoit, S.C., 
writes to the i?i)ul^'»^ Sopfisf , that withiathakst three months ho has baptized bf 
jmiDerGiaa th^-ee hundred and fifiy peisons, all of them, vith a fern ecceptiaas, 
negroes. These toiiTei-Bions were the result of a reyival M-hicli has been in progrcsa 
during the last sii months. On the 12th inst., he 'baptiMd two hundred and 
twenty-three converta— all blacks but three — ani Ihe eeremony, although 
performed with due deliberation, occupied only one hour and five minutes. This 
ie nearly four a minute, and Mr. Breaker considers it a demonstration that the 
three thousand converted on the day of Pentecost could easily have bean baptized 
by Iho twelve apo-itlcs — each tnting two hundred and fifty— in an lumr nnd 
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slavery are fully compensated by its influence In Chriatianiz- 
mg the slaTPs g me hght is thrown by tiie following letter 
fiom the white pi'itur of a town church in that pao^ of the 
South m which the wHtes are m<^t numerous, and in which 
& enjoj the most privileges. 



" To the Editor of the Richmond (_Virgmia) Rdlgi&as SetraU. 

• * * "Tlie truth ia, tlie teachings of the pulpit (at least among 
BoptiHta) have nothing to do with the matter. Let ine fumiah a case in 
proof. Of two ohwcheSHhioh the writer servea, Mb immediale predecessor 
■was pastor for about twentj-flve years. It would he onlj neoeeesry to 
give his name, to furnish the strongest and most satisfactory assurajice 
that nothing which ever fell &om his lips could be constraed into tlie 
support of ignorance, supecsHtion, or lannfidsm. Daring tlie five or six 
years I have served llieee churches, whatever may hav^ been my errors 
and failings (and I am ready to admit that t}iey hSiVe been numerous and 
grievona enough, in all cunseieEOe), I know I have never uttered a senti- 
ment whidi could be tortured into tiie support of the superstitions pre- 
vailing among the coloured people. And yet in both tliese churohea, the 
oolonred members are as superstitions and fanatical aa they are elsewhere. 
Indeed, this was to be espected, for I eei-tainly claim no superiority over 
my brethren in the miniatiy, and I am satisfied that many of them are fer 
better qualified than I am to espose error and to root out superstition. 
This state of tilings, tiien, is not due to the teachings of tlie pulpit. Nor 
is it the result of private instructions by mastei's. Indeed, tliese last have 
been affai-ded so sparingly, till within a few yeai'S since, that they could 
produce tut little effect of any sort. And, besides, those who own ser- 
vants, and are willing to teach tlicm, are far too mtelligent to countenanca 
Buperetitioa in any way. I repeat the inquiry, then. Why is it tliat so 
many of our colom«d members are ignorant, Buperstitious, and fenatical ? 
It is tlie effect of instructions received from leading men among them- 
selves, and the chuj'ohes are responsible for this effect, in so for as they 
receive inte fellowsliip those who have listened to these instructions, 
giMund tlieil hopes upon them, and guide their lives by them. Whatever 
we may say against superstition, so long as we receive into our ehm'chea 
tliose who are its skives, they will believe that we thint; them Chrishans ; 
and naturally relying on oar judgment as e:rpreased by their reception, 
thej- will live deluded, and die hut to be lost. 

" But some one will say, ' We never receive coloured persons when they 
manifest these superstitions— wlien tliej talk of visions, di-eams, aonnds,' etc. 
Tins is right aa ftir as it go«a. In every such ease they sliould be 
rejected. But superstition of a fatal character often exists where notliing 
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is said about dreams and vieions. It is juet as fatally auperstifious tn irnst 
in prajera aad feclicgB, as in dreams and yMons. And this is the sort of 
superstition which now prevails among tho coloured people. They have 
found tiiftt aights and Eoiuids will not answer before flia whites, and now 
fiTBBerving ihese, perhaps, for aome chosen auditory of their own i:olour), 
they substitute ptayers and feelings. In iUustration peiinit mo lo record, 
in no spirit of levity, the stereotyped espeiience which generally passes 
coiTent, ftod, in niiiety-nine eases out of a hundred, introduces the ooloared 
candidate jnto the church. The pastor is iafonoed, by one of the ' colonred 
deacons,' that a man wishes to offer to the ohuroh with a view to baptism. 
The fact is announced) a meetiDg of the chuj-ch called, and the candidal^ 
comes forward. 

" Fashrt. — ' Well, John, tell me in a few words, in your own way, your 
religious experience, "What have been your feelings, and what are your 
present hopes and purposes?' 

" Jolm. — ' I see other people. tiying, and bo I thought I wonld try too, as 
I had a soul to saye. So I went to pray, and the more I pray the wus I 
felt ; so I kept on praying, and the more I pray the wua I felt. I felt 
heavy — I felt a weiglit— and I kept on praying till at last I felt light — 
I felt easy— I felt like I loved all Ohiistian people— 1 felt like 1 loved 
everybody.' 

" Now this is positively the mhole of the esperience which is generally 
related by coloured candidates for baptism. There may he a slight varja- 
tioa of expreBsiou now and then, but the sense ia almost in>ari»bly the 
same. On this experience, linndredsliaYoheon received into the churches 
— I have received many upon it myaett I am somewhat curious to know 
how many of the seventy, baptized by my good brother Bagby, told Hiia 
tale, ni warrant not less than fifty. Have any of us been right in re- 
ceiving persons on such a relation as this ? In the whole of it, there is 
not one word of gospel, not one word about sonow for sin, not one word 
about faith, not one word about Christ. I know that all tjiese &inga 
sre Bubaequently brought out by qneationa ; and were this not the case, I 
have no idea that the caudldate would be in any instance received. But 
that these gusstic^ie mny be unda'stoody tliey ate vtiade iteeeasarily * leading 
questions,' such as suggest tlieir answers ; and consequently these answers 
areofeoraparativelylittlevalue. » • ■» T am aware that, as brother Bagly 
fluggeslB, private instructions by masters have been too much neglected. 
Btit these can aeeompliah but Utile good, so long ae they are counteracted by 
Oie tedcAmgs of leacUng adiinired membere, in loAose metes, after all our 4^orl$, 
the edowredpeoph will have most amfideace." 

Not the smaJleat suggestion, I observe, in all the long 
artide from which the above is derived, is yentured, that the 
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capable of education, or that their religioua con- 
dition wonid improve if their general enlightenment of mind 
were not studiously prevented, 

" I have often heard the remark made," says the Eev. 
C. C. Jones, in a treatise on the " Eeligions Instruction of 
Slaves," printed at Savamiah, Georgia, 1842, "by men 
whose standing and office in tlie churches afforded them 
abundant opportunity for observation, that the more they 
have had to do with colom'ed members, the lesa confidence 
iiey have been compelled to place in their Christian pro- 



A portion of a letter ivritten for publication by the wife of 
the pastor of a church in the capital of Alabama, given below, 
naively reveals the degree of enlightenment prevailing among 
the Christianized Africans at a point where their means of in- 
ateuotion are a thousand times better than they are on an 
average throughout the country. 

" Having talked to liim seriotialy, and in tlie strongest light lield up to 
him the enonnity of the oi-ime of foi-saking bis lawful wife and tailing 
anothei', Colly replied, most earnestly, und not taking in at all the idea of 
guilty but deeply distressed at having offended his master : 

" ' Lor, Masaa Harry, what was I to do, sir ? She tuk all I ooold git, 
and more too, Bti, to put on her back ; and tollin' de fruf, air, dteaa herself 
asnopoorman's wife hay' any rightto. I 'nioiist t dwdb ma sa.bntto 
no pui-pose ; and den, sit, w'y I jia did all a de nt m Id d — lef her, 

sir, for some oder nigger better off'anlis.' 

"'Twaa no use. Colly could not be aroused t li son the 

anbjeot, 

" Not one in a thonsand, I snppoae, of thes poo t 1 ave any 

coneeptioa whatever of the sanctity of marriag th y be made 

to have ; yet, straEge to say, they are perfect modolfl of conjugal fidelity 
ami devotion while the temporary bondage lasts. I have known them to 
walk laSes after a hard day's work, not only occasionally, hat every night, 
to see the old woman, and cut her wood fox her, etc. But to aee tlie cool- 
ness with which they throw off the yoke is diverting in the extreme. 

" I "iias accosted one morning in my husband's study by a ro3pecta.blu- 
looking negro woman, who meekly inquired if Mr. B. was at home. 

vol,, II. Q 
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"'No, lie ia not la it anything pacticular jou want?— [jtrliaps I can 

" ' Yes, ma'am ; it's purlickler bosiivess wicl liimBelf.' 

" Having good reaeoii to belieye it was the oM story of a ' mounlnii! in 
labour and brought fortU a mouse,' I pressed tlie question, partly to saye 
my better haJf some of the petty annoymicea to wliieh he was almost daily 
Bubjootsd by liis aable flock, and paiHy, I own, to gi'atlfy a becoming and 
laudable oorioMty, after all this show of mjBtery. Behold the answer in 
plain English, ox tatlier nigger Engliah. 

'"I came to oak, please ma'am, if I might have another husband.' 

" JuHt at this crisis tlie oracle entered, wlio, having authority by a few 
spoken woide, to join together thoae whom no man may put asunder, theae 
poor people simply imagine him gifted with equal power to (umul tlio con- 
tract with a breaiJi of his mouth. 

" I was heartily amused to find tliat this woman was really no widow, as 
I had supposed, bnt merely Irom caprice, or some reason satisiacltiry to 
heraelfi no doubt, took it into hei' head to drop her present spouse and 
look out for another. The matter waa refeiTed lo the ' Quarterly Oon- 
ferenoe,' where an amusing scene occurred, which resulted in tlia dls- 
oomfiture of the disconsolate petiUoner, who returned to her homo ratlier 

" These Quarterly Conference dehai^ for flights of oratory, and euperla- 
tiveneas of diction, beggar all description. Be it understood, that negroes, 
as a tlaas, have more ' huainesa ' to attend to tlian any otlier people— that 
is, provided they can thereby get a chance to ' speak 'foi'e white folks.' To 
make a speech ia glory enough for Sambo, if he happen to have the ' gift 
of gah;' and to apeak before the preacher is on honour unparalleied. And, 
by the \Yay, if the preacher have will and wit enough to manage and 
conhol tlie discordant elements of a negro Quarterly Conference, he wiU 
he abundantly rewarded with snob respect and gratitude as a man seldom 
may lay claim to. They account liim but a very little ' lower tljan tlia 
angels;' and tiieir lives, their fortunes, and tbeirsacrcd honour.ai'e equally 
his at command. But wo be lo tlie unfortunate pastor who treats them 
with undue indulgeooe ; tliey wdl besiege him d^ly and hourly witli their 
petty iiflaire, and their business meetings will be such a monopoly of his 
time and patience, tliat hut for the fiiroical cliaracter of the same, making 
tliem more like dinmaiic entertainments than sober realities, lie would be 
in despair. Far into the short hours of morning will tliey speechify and 
mugiiiry, until nothing but the voice of stern authority, in a tone of com- 
mand not to be mistaken, can stop the cun'ent." 

An Alabama, gentleman whom I questioned with regard to 
the chastity of the so-called pious slaves, confessed, that four 
negro women had home children in his own honse, all of 
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them at the time members in good standing of the Baptist 
church, and none of them calling imy man husband. The 
only negro man in the house was also a church member, and 
he beheved that he was the iather of the four childi-en. He 
said that he did not know of more than one negro woman 
whom he could suppose to be chaste, yet he knew hosts who 
were members of churches,* 

A Northern clergyman who had been some years in 
another town in Alabama, where also the means of instruction 
offered the slaves were unnenally good, answered my iuijuiry, 
What proportion of the coloured members of the churches in 
the town had any clear eompreheosion of the meaning of the 
articles of feith which they professed ? " Certainly not more 
than one in seven." 

The acknowledgment that "the coloured people will, in 
spite of all our efibrts, have more confidence in the views of 
leading coloiu-ed members," made by the writer of the letter 
taken from tlie " Eeligious Herald," has been generally made 
by all clergymen at the South with whom 1 have conversed. 
A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, of very frank and 
engaging manners, said in my presence that he had been 
striving for seven years to gain the confidence of the small 
number of Africans belonging to his congregation, and with 
extreme humility he had been lately forced to acknowledge 
that all his apparent success hitheiio had teen most delusive. 

* "A smjiil dirmiT," who "lias hud uontiol of negi-oes for Uiirtj- years and 
Sasbesn puisuing hia preaenl system with Uicni for twenly jears," And who "own. 
ing but n few slaves is able," as he observes, " to do better by them " tiion large 
plantera, nriWng to Mr. De Bow, says : " I have tried faithfully to break up immo- 
rality. I have not known an oath to he sworn for a long time. I know of no 
quarrelling;, no calling harsh names, and hut little stealing. Ilabiis of amalga- 
matim, I cannot stop. I can only cheok it in namo, i am willing to be taught, 
for I bare tried everything I know." He has his field-negroes attend his owik 
6mily prayers on Sunday, prayer meetings at four o'clock Sunday momings, etc. — 
De Bow's Sesotirees, vol. ii., p, 337, 

q 2 
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When asked bow lie accounted for it, lie at once ascribed it 
to tbo negro's babitual distniat of the white race, and in 
discusaing the causes of this d^trusfc he asked how, if he pre- 
tended to believe that the Bible was the Word of God, 
addressed ec[nally to all the bmnan race, he could explain to 
a negro's Batis&etion why be should fear to put it directly 
into his hands and instruct him to read it and judge for him- 
eeif of his duty ? A planter present, a member of bis cburcb, 
immediately observed that these were daagerom views, and 
advised hira to be cautious in the expression of them. The 
lawa of the country forbade the education of negroes, and the 
church was, and he trusted always would remain, the bulwark 
of the laws. The clergyman replied that he bad no design 
to break the laws, but he must say that he considered that 
tlie law which withheld the Bible from the negro was un- 
necessary and papistical in character.* 

The "Methodist Prot^tant," a religious newspaper 
edited by a clergyman, in Maryland, where the slave popu- 
lation is to the free only in the ratio of one to twenty-five, 
lately piinted an account of a slave auction in Java (trans- 
latod from a Dutch paper), at which the &ther of a slave 
family was permitted to purchase his wife and children at a 
nominal price, owing to the humanity of the spectators. The 
account concluded as follows :~ 

"It would lie (JifBcult to deaotibe the joy espei'ienced by theae alaves 
on hewing the fell of llie hnmmer which thtis gave them theii' libfiity ; 

* The " Southara Ptesbyterian," in reilBwiog soma obsenatioDS inflda befbrs 
a South Carolina Bible Societj, in which it had been urged that if alaves were 
permitted to read tho Bibla, tbey would leam from it to be mote Bubmiasiye to the 
Biithorit)' which the Stata gives the master over them, Bays that the speaker 
" seems to ba uninformed of the fact tiiat the Scriptures are read in our ohuvches 
crery Sabbath day, and those very passages which inculcate the reUdve duties of 
mastei'R and i«ivunl3 f n conpequence of fbeir tsKtual, i.*. l^ally prescribed cotmec* 
tioiis, are wore frequently fcid than any oUier portions of the Bible." 
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and thia joy wtis fuvthu gmeiited by tlie presents given them by nnm- 
bera of tJie spectators, iiH ivder tliat they luight be able to obtain a. sab- 
BJBlfinos till such time as tnfiy could procure employment. 

" These are the acta of a noble generosity that deserves to he remem- 
bered, and which, at Vm eame time, testify Itiat the iniiabitanta of Java 
begin to abhor the crying injustice of slavery, and are willing t.) entertain 
a for its aholitLon." 



To give currency to such ideas, even in Maryland, would 
be filial to what ministers call their " influence," and which 
they everywhere value at a rather dangeroufl estimate ; ac- 
cordingly, in the editorial columns prominence ia given to the 
following aalve to the outraged sensibilities of the subscribers : 

" A brief article, with thia head, appears on the fourth page of our paper 
tliis week. It ia of a elasa of articles we never select, because they are very 
often manufectocod by poi'dgraphiats for a purpose, and are not reliable. 
It was put in by our printer in place of something we liad marjied oul. 
We did not see thia objectionable substitute until the outside form was 
worked off, and are therefore not responsible for it."* 

The habitual caution imposed on clergymen and public 
teachers must, and obviously does have an important second- 
ary effect, similar to that usually attributed by Protestants to 
papacy, upon the minds of all the people, discountenancing 
and retarding the free and fearless exercise of the mind upon 
subjects of a religions or ethical nature, and the necessity of 
accepting and apologizing for the exceedingly low morality of 
the nominally religious slaves, together with the familiarity 
with this immorality which all classes aequire, . renders tlie 
existence ot a very elevated standard of morals among the 
whiter ilmost an impcffisibility.t 

In spite ol the conatant denunciations by the Southern 

* O gnu zed action for the aboiition of slavei-y in the island of J»Ta, has sinca 
been aitheiitlciilly epoi'tod. 

t Twjce It happened to come to my knowledge that sons of o planter, by whom 
1 was lodged while on this journey — lads of fourteen or siiteen^who wei'e supiiosed 
to hai-e slept in the Eame room with me, I'esily spent the night, till after daybrealt, 
iu. the negro cabins. A BOutheni mei-ohant, visiting New York, to whom I et- 
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newspapers, of thtse wlio continued to patronize NortJiern 
educationai institutions, I never conversed with a cultivated 
Southerner on the efiects of slavery, that he did not express a 
wish or intention to have his own children educated where 
they should he free from demoralizing association with slaves. 
That this association is ahnost ineyitably corrupting and 
dangerous, is very generally (I may say, excepting hy the 
estremeet fonatics of South Carohna, universally} admitted. 
Now, although the children of a few wealthy men may, for 
a limited period, he preserved from this danger, the children 
of the miUion cannot be. Indeed it requires a man of some 
culture, and knowledge of the rest of the world, to appreciate 
the danger sufficiently to guard at all diligently against it. 
If habitual intercourse with a hopelessly low and immoral 
class is at all had in its effects on young minds, the people 
of the South are, as a people, educated subject to this had 
influence, and must bear the consequences. In other words, 
if the slaves must not be elevated, it would seem to he a 
necessity that the citizens should steadily degenerate. 

Change and grow more marted in their peculiarities with 
every generation, they certainly do, very obviously. " The 
South " has a traditional reputation for quaHties and habits in 

pressed th? vi«w 1 had bpen led to form of the evil of slaveiy ia this wH^, replied 
thnt he thoiiglit I ovei'-esti ranted the eril to boys on the plantations, bnt that it 
was impossible to ovei--estinmtB it io towns. " I have pei'sonal knowledge," he 
continued, " that thsre are but two Wa, siiteen yeai's old, m our town, Lh small 
niaiket townof Alobiinui,] who have not already had occaaion to resort to remedies 
for the penalty of licentiousness." " When on my hrotliei's plantation, just belbi-e 
I came North," said another Southern merchant, on his annual visit to Kew York, 

"I was informed that each of his family-servant! vpere sulTering from , and I 

ascertained that each of my brothei^'s childi-en, girls and boys, bad been informed 
of it, and knew how sind ft-om whom it had been acquired. The negioes being 
thsr familial' compaoioiis, 1 tried to got my biofher to send them Korlh with me 
to school, 1 told him he might ax n-ell hare them educated in a brothel at once, 
OS in the way they were growing op," 
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which I think the Southern people, aa a whole, are to-day 
more deficient than any other nation in the' world. The 
Southern gentleman, aa we ordinai'Uy conceive him to be, is 
aa rare a phenomenon in the South at the present day as is 
the old squire of Geo&y Crayon ia modern England. But 
it is unnecesBary to argue how great must be tlie influence, 
upon people of a higher origin, of habitual association with 
a race systematically kept at the lowest ebb of intellect and 
morals. It has been elaborately and conviacingly described 
by Mr. Jefferson, from his personal experience and observation 
of hia neighbours. What he testified to be the effect upon 
the Virginians, in his day, of owning and associating with 
slaves, ia now to be witnessed to a far greater and more 
deplorable extent throughout the whole South, but most 
deplorably in districts where the slave population predomi- 
natea, and where, consequently, the action of slavery has been 
most u 



* JaffarEOa ^Is fo eniimeiite, amoDg the evils of slavoiy, one of its influenoes 
wliich I atn inclined to thi»l: as distmct ciiid m baneful tfl us nationally aa aoj 
oUier. How can men retain the moat essential quality of trae manhood wlio 
daily, without i eroonsiraiice or intdfewtice, see men beaten, wlioas position renders 
elfeotive resistance totally impracticable — and not only men, but women, too 1 la 
it not pai-tjally the result of this, that, aelf-respeot seldom seema to surest to an 
angry man at the South that he should use anything like mngnanimity ? thnt he 
shonld be careful to secure Fair play for his opponent in a quariel ? A gentleman 

f ty w 1 VI g til So h told me that amoDg hi^ fiiends he had ones 

numbe ed t y m wh th mselrea mtimite friends, till one of f hem, 

tat ng ft nee t som tool h w -ds tteied by the other, challenged hnn A 
large wd s* hi i to 'ise th d 1 nbich tjok place on a piece ot piaiue 
g d Th bt. bj m ml with iiHes, and at the hi-st interLh-inge 

fh th hall gedm tell difiablad by a ball m the thigh The other, thiow- 

gd hi tlwlkdt -dhmand kneeling by his side, drew a bowie 
kn f d d 1 be tely b tth ■ed h m The ciowd of bystanders not only pei- 

m t d b b t th ecrabl asaaS still lives in the coiamunity, hts since 
mrred, dasfar niy fmt could judge, hio social position has been 
rath d anced tl lb w f thus dealing with hia enemy la what 

th E gl h— 1 t I 1 d 01 half-oivilii'e 1 commuii fy would such 

ccwaidly t ty 1 b d iP 
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What proportion of tte larger cotton plantations are 
resided upon by their owners, I am unable to estimate witli 
confidence. Of those having cabin acconimodationB for fifty 
slaves each, which came imder my observation from the road, 
while I was travelling through the rich cotton district border- 
ing the Mississippi river, I tliink more than half were un- 
provided with a habitation which I could suppose to be the 
ordinary residence of a man of moderate wealth. I should 
judge that a large majority of all the slaves in this district, 
were left by their owners to the nearly unlimited government 
of hireling overseers the greater. part of the time. Some of 
these .plantations are owned by capitalists, who reside per- 
manently and constantly in the North or in Em-ope. Many 
are owned by wealthy Virginians and Carolinians, who reside 
on the " show plantations " of those States — countiy seats, 
the exhausted soil of which will scarcely produce sufficient 
to feed and clothe the resident slaves, whose increase is 
constantly removed to colonize these rielier fields of the 
West. 

A still larger number are merely occasional sojourning 
places of their owners, who natm^ally enough prefer to live, 
as soon as they can afford to do so, where the conyeniences 
and luxtiries belonging to a highly civilized state of society 
are more easily obtained than they can ever be in a country 
of large plantations. It is rare that a plantation of this class 
can have a dozen intelligent families residing within a day's 
ride of it. Any society that a planter enjoys on his estate 
must, therefore, consist in a great degree of permanent 
guests. Hence the name for hospitality of wealthy plantei-s. 
A large plantation is necessarily a retreat from general 
society, and is used by its owner, I am inclined to tliink, in 
the majority of cases, in winter, as Berkshire villas and farma 
are in summer by rich people of New York and Beaton. I 
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have ne?6r beea on a plantation numbermg fifty field-hands, 
the owner of wliieh ■was accustomed to reside steadily through 
the year upon it. Still I am aware that there are many such, 
and possibly it is a miaority of them who are regularly absent 
■with thW families from their plantatiouB during any consider- 
able part of lihe year. 

The summer yisitora to oui Northern watering places, 
and the European tourists, from the South, are, I judge, 
chiefly of the migratory, ■wealthy class. Such persons, it is 
evident, are much less influenced in their character and 
habits, hy association ■with slaves, than any other at the 
South. 

The number of the very wealthy is, of course, small, yet 
as the chief part of the wealth of these consists in slaves, no 
inconsiderable proportion of all the slaves belong to men who 
deputize their government in a great measure to overseeis. 
It may be computed, from the census of 1850, that about one 
half the slaves of Louisiana and one third that of Mississippi, 
belong to estates of not less than fifty slaves each, and of 
these, I believe, nine-tenths live on plantationa which their 
©■wners reside upon, if at all, but transiently. 

The number of plantations of this class, and the propor- 
tion of those employed upon them to the whole body of 
negroes in the country, is, as I have said, rapidly increasing 
At the present prices of cotton the large grower has such ad- 
vantages over the small, that the owner of a plantation of 
fifty slaves, favourably situated, unless he lives very reck- 
lessly, will increase in wealth so rapidly and pt^sess such 
a credit that he may very soon establish or purchase other 
plantations, so that at his death his children may be provided 
for without reducing the effective force of negroes on any divi- 
sion of his landed estate. The excessive credit given to s'nch 
planters by negro dealers and tradesmen renders this thA 
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more practicable. The higlier the price of cotton the higher 
is tliat of negroes, and the higher the price of negroes the 
less is it in the power of men of small capital to buy them. 
Large plantations of course pay a much larger per centage 
on the capital invested in them than smaller ones ; indeed 
the only plausible economical defence o£ slavery is simply 
an explanation o£ the advantages of associated labour, advan- 
tages which are possessed equally by large maniiSuitm'ing 
establishments in which free labourers are brought together 
and employed in the meat effective manner, and which I 
can see no safBcient reason for supposing could not be made 
available for agriculfciare did not the good results flowing 
from small holdings, on the whole, counterbalance them. 
If the present high price of cotton and the present scarcity 
of labour at the South continues, the cultivation of cotton 
on small plantations wiU by-and-by become unusual, for the 
same reason that hand-loom weaving has become unusual in 
the farm houses of Massachusetts. 

But whatever advantage large plantations have, they 
accrue only to their owners and to the buyers of cotton ; the 
mass of the white inhabitants are dispersed over a greater 
surfiice, discouraged and driven towai-d barbarism by them, 
and the blacks upon them, while rapidly degenerating from 
all that is redeeming in savage-life, are, it is to be feared, 
gainuig little that is valuable of civilization. 

In the report of the Grand Jury of Richland District, 
South Carolina, in eighteen hundred' and fifty-four, calling 
for a re-estabhshment of the African slave trade,* it is 
observed : " As to the moralty of tSiis question, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to allude to it ; when the feet is remarked 

le C/nB-leston Slandio-d, Ootobar 121]i, 
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tliat the plantations of Alabama, Miasissippi, Lomaiana, and 
Texas have been and are daily settled by the removal of 
slaves from the more northern of the Slave States, and that 
in conaeqnence of their having been raised in a more healthy 
climate and in most eases trained to pui^uita totally different, 
tlie mortality even on the best-ordered feims is so great that 
in many Lniatancea the entire income is expended in the 
pnrchase of more slaves from the same eonrce in order to 
replenish and keep up those plantations, while in every case 
the condition of the slave, if his life is spared, is made worse 
both physically and morally, • * * And if you look at the 
Gubject in a religious point of view, the contrast is equally 
etriiing, for when you remove a slave from the more northern 
to the more southern parts of the alaveholding States, you 
thereby diminish his religious opportunities-" 

I beheve that this statement gives an exaggerated and 
calumnious report of the genei^al condition of the slaves upon 
the plantations of the States referred to — containing, as they 
do, nearly one half of the whole slave population of the South 
— hut .1 have not been able to resist the conviction that in 
the disti-icts where cotton is now grown most profitable to 
the planters, tlie oppr^sion and deterioration of the negro 
race is much more lamentable than is generally supposed 
by those who like myself have been constrained, by other con- 
siderations, to accept it as a duty to oppose temperately but 
detarminately the modem policy of the South, of which this 
is an immediate result. Its effect on the white race, I still 
)e infinitely more deplorable. 
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CHArTEE VI. 

SLAVBEY AS A POOE-LA-W SYSTEM. 

In the yeax 1846 the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
tTQitecl States addressed a circular of inquiries to persona 
engaged in various businesses thtonghout the country, to ob- 
tain information of the national resource. Iq reply to this 
circular, forty-eight sugar- planters, of St. Mary's Parish, 
Louisiana, having compared notes, made the following state- 
ment of the usual expei^es of a plantation, which might be 
expected to produce, one year with another, one hundred 
hogsheads of sugar : — 

Houaeliold and family expenses - . $ I , ODD 

Orerseer'a salary .. .. .. .. .. .. 400 

Food and olothing for 15 iToi'kiDg hands, at ^30 .. 450 

Food and clotliing for 15 old negroea and eliildrou, at ^ 15 ES5 
ij per cent, on capital invested (wliich is about $-10,000), 

to keep it in I'epali' ■ . . . . . ■ • . . 600 

2,675 
50 hogsheads Bugat, at i cenia per poimd (net 

proceeds) $2,000 

25 hogsheads sagar, at 3 eenta per poand (net 

prooeeds) 750 

25 Iit^headB si^ar, at 2 cents per pound (net 

proceeds) 500 

4,000 gflUouH of molasees, at 10 cents .. 400 



Leaving aprnfltof ^975 
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AnothCT gentleman furiiislieii the following estimate of the 
expenses of one of the larger class of plantations, working one 
hundred elavea, and producing, per anniun, four to fiye 
hundred hogsheads of sugar :— 

Overseer 81,500 

Phyaioian's attendance (by conlraot, (3 a head, of all 

Egea) 300 

Yearly repidra to engine, ooppet work, resetting of sugar 

kettles, etc., at least 900 

Engineer, daring grinding season 200 

Pork, 50 pounds per day— say, per annum, 90 hogs- 
heads, at 812 1,0S0 

Hoops 80 

Clothing, two full saita per annum, shoes, caps, hats, 

and 100 blankets, at least $15 per slave .. .. 1,500 

Mnlea oc liorsea, aod cattle to replace, at least .. .. 500 

Implementa of husbundry, iron, nails, lime, etc., at least 1 ,000 

Factor's cotmniaaion, 2j percent. 500 

^7,560 

(It should be noticed that in this estimate the working 
force is considered as being equal, in first-class hands, to but 
one-third of the whole number of slaves.) 

In the report of an Agricultural Society, the work of one 
hand, on a well-regulated sugar-estate, is put down at the 
cultivation of five acres — producing 5,000 pounds of sugar, 
and 125 gallons of molasses ; the former valued on tlie spot 
atSJ cents per pound, and the latter at 18 cents per gallon 
— together, g 297,50. The annual espenaes, per hand, in- 
cluding wages paid, horses, mu!^, and oxen, physician's bills, 
etc., gl05. An estate of eighty negroes annually costs 
8 8,330, The items are as follows — Salt meat and spirits, 
8 830 ; clothing, S 1,200 ; medical attendance and medi- 
cines, g 400 ; Indian com, ^1,090 (total for food and drink 
of negroes, and other live stock, $2i per head of the negroes, 
per annimi. For clothing ,^15) ; overseer and engar-maker's 
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salary, ^1,000; taxes ,^300. The capital invested in 1,200 
acres of land, witli its stoefe of slaves, horses, mules, and 
working oxen, is estimated at ^147,200. One-third, or 400 
acres, heing cnltiYated annually in cane, it is estimated, wiU 
yield 400,000 pounds, at 5i cente, and 10,000 gaUons 
molasses at 18 cents— together ^23,800. Deduct annual 
expense, as before, $S,Z30, an apparent profit remains of 
^15,470 or 10 3-7 per cent, interest on the investment. 
The crop upon which these estimates were hased, has been 
1 uncommonly fine one. 

is are al! made by persons anxious to maintain 
the necessity of protection to the continued production of sugar 
in the United States, and who are, therefore, under strong 
temptation to over-estimate expenditures. 

In the first statement, the cost of clothing and hoarding a 
fii-st-rate, hard-working man is stated to be ^30 a year. A 
suit of winter clothing and a pair of trousers for summer, a 
blanket for bedding, a pair of shoes and a hat, must aU at 
least be included under the head of clotliing; and these, 
however poor, could not certainly cost, altogether, less than 
^10, Tor food, then, $20 a year is a large estimate, which 
is 5^ cents, a day, This is for the best hands ; light hands 
are estimated at half this cost. Does the food of a first-rate 
labom-er, anywhere in the free world, cost less ? The lowest 
price paid by agricultural labourers in the Free States of 
America for board is 21 cents a day, that is, ^1.50 a week; 
the larger part probably pay at least twice as much as this. 

On most plantations, I suppose, but by no means on all, the 
slaves cultivate "patches," and raise poultry for themselves. 
The produce is nearly always sold to get money to buy to- 
bacco and Sunday finery. But these additions to the usual 
allowance cannot be said to be providod for them by their 
masters. The labour expended in this way for themselves 
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does aot average half a day a ■week per slave ; and many 
planters will not allow their slaves to cultivate patclies, be- 
cause it tempta them to reserve for and to expend in the 
night-work the strength they want employed in their service 
during the day, and also because the produce tlius obtained is 
made to cover much plundering of their master's crops, and 
of his live stock.* The free labourer also, in addition to his 
hoard, nearly always spends something for lusuri^ — tobacco, 
&uit, and confections, to say nothing of dress and luxuries 
and recreations. 

The feiCt is, that ninety-nine in a hundred of om- free 
labourers, from choice and not from necessity — for the same 
provisions cost more in Louisiana than they do anywhere in 
tlie Northern States — live, in respect to food, at least four 
times as 4'eU as the average of the hardest^worked slaves on 
the Louisiana sugar-plantations. And for two or three months 
in the year I have elsewhere shown that th^e are worked 
with much greater severity than free laboui'ers at the Korth 
ever are. For on no farm, and in no fe<;tory, or mine, even 
when double wages are paid for night-work, did I ever hear 
of men or women working regularly eighteen hours a day. 
If ever done, it is only when some accident makes it especially 
desirable for a few days. 

I have not compared the comfort of the light hands, in 
which, besides tlie aged and children, are evidently included 

* "Most pBi^ns allow their negioes to cultivate a small crop of their owq. 

keep them frnm working the ci-op on the Sabbath. They Lihour at night when 
they should bo at rest. There is no saving more than to give them the kudo 
amount ; for, liko all other animala, (he negi-o is only capble of doing a certain 
amount of work without injuiy. To thle point hs may be worked at his regular 
■task, and any lahour Ijeyond (hiB is an injnry to both maafer and slave. They will 
pilfer to add to what cotton or com they have made. If tluy sell the c™p and 
trade for themselves, fhey are apt to be cheated out of a ^ood portion of their 
labour. They will have many things in their possession, under colour of purchases, 
vhkh we know not whetlier llipy Inive oained honestlj." — Southern Cultiaitor, 
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most of the females of the plantation, witli that of factory 
giila and apprentices ; but vho of those at the North was 
ever expected to find board at four cents a day, and obliged to 
save money enough out of such an allowance to provide him 
or herself with clothing ? But that, manifestly aaid beyond 
the smallest doubt of error (except in fevonr of free labour), 
expresses the condition of the Louisiana slave. Foi-ty-eight 
of the moat ■worthy planters of the State attest it in an official 
document, pnblisbed by oi-der of Congress. 

There is no reason for supposing that the slaves are much, 
if any, better fed elsewhere tlian in Louisiana. I was ex- 
pressly told in Virginia that I should find them better fed in 
Louisiana than anywhere else. In the same Eeport of Mr. 
Secretary Walker, a gentleman in South Cai'olina testifies 
that he considers that the " fiimishing " (food and clothing) 
of " fdl-tasted hands " costs $15 a year.* 

The United States army is generally recruited from our 
laboming class, and a weli-conditioned and respectable 
labourer is not very often induced to join it. The following, 
taken from an advei-tisement, for recruits, in the Bichmond, 
Enquirer, shows the food provided : 

" Daily Rcdions.—OaB and a quarter pounds of heef, one 
and three-sixteenths poraids of bread; and at the rate of 
eight quarts of beans, eight pounds of sugar, four pounds of 
coffee, two quarts of salt, fom- pounds of candles, and four 
pounds of soap, to every hundred rations," 

From an advertisement for slaves to be hired by the year, 
to work on a canal, in the Daily Georgian : 

" Weehly Alhwanoe.—-T%sj will be provided with three 
and a half pounds of pork or bacon, and ten quarts of gourd 
seed corn per week, lodged in comfortable shanties, and 
attended by a skUfal physician." 

» p. W, Fiitser, y. 574, Pub. Dnc. 71., 1840. 
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Tho expense of boarding, elotbes, taxes, and so foi-th, oC & 
male slave, ia ratimated by Eobert 0. Hall, a Maryland 
planter, at §45 per annum; tbia in a cbmate but little 
ffiilder tban that of New York, and in a breeding state. By 
J. D. Messenger, Jemsalem, "Virginia : " The usual estimate 
for an able-bodied labourer — three barrels of corn, and 250 
poimds of ■well-cured bacon, seldom using beef or pork ; peas 
ancl potatoes substitute about one-third the allowance of 
bread" (maize). By E. G-, Morris, Amherst County, Va. : 
" Not much heef is used on our estates ; bacon, however, is 
used muxJi more freely, three pormds a week being the usual 
ailovrance. The quantity of milk used by slavra is frequently 
considerable." — Pat. Offioe Eeport, 1848," 

On the most valuable plantation, with one exception, 
which 1 visited in the South, no meat was regularly provided 
for the slaves, but a meal of bacon was given them " oc- 



Louisiana is the only State in which meat is required, by 
law, to be furnished the slaves. I believe the requu'ed ration 
is four pounds a week, with a barrel of corn (flour barrel of 
ears of maize) per month, and salt. (This law is a dead 
letter, many planters in the State making no regular pro- 
vision of meat for their force.) In North Carolina the law 
fixes "a quart of corn per day" as the proper aUowance of 
food for a slave. In no other States does the law define the 
quantity, but it is requii-ed, in general terms, to be sufficient 
for the health of the slave ; and I have no doubt that suf- 
fering from want of food ia rare. Tho food is everywhere, 
however, coarse, crude, and wanting in variety ; much more 
so than that of our prison convicts. 

Does argument, that the condition of free-labourers is, on 
the whole, bettor than that of slaves, or that simply they are 
generally better fed, and more comfortably provided, seem to 

VOL. li. B 
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aiij one to be unEecessary ? Many of our newspapers, of the 
largest circulation, and certainly of great influence among 
people — probably not very reflective, but certainly not foola— 
taie the contrary for granted, whenever it suits their purpose. 
The Southern newspapers, so far as I know, do so, without 
exception. And very few Southern -writers, on any stibject 
whatever, can get through a book, or even a business or 
friendly letter, to be sent Nortli, without, in some form or 
other, asserting that Northern labourers might well envy the 
condition of the slaves. A great many Southern gentlemen — ■ 
gentlemen whom I respect mtich for their moral character, if 
not for tlieir ^ulties of observation — have averted it so 
strongly and confidently, as to shut my mouth, and by 
assm-ing me that theyhad personally ohserved t)ie condition 
of Northern labourers themselves, and really knew that I was 
^vrong, have for a time lialf convinced me against my long 
esperienee. I have, since my return, received letters to the 
same efiect : I have heard the assertion repeated by several 
trnvellers, and even by Northerners, who had resided long in 
the South : I have heai^d it publicly repeated in Tammany 
Hall, and elsewhere, by Northern Democrats : I Lave seen it 
in European books and joimials : I have, in times past, tnlien 
ite truth for granted, and repeated it myself. Such is the 
effect of the continued iteration of falsehood. 

Since my return I have made it a subject of careful and 
extended inijuiry. I have received reliable and unprejudiced 
information in the matter, or have examined personally the 
food, the wages, and the habits of the labourers in more than 
one hundred different fermers' famihes, in every Free State 
(except California), and in Canada. I have made personal 
observations and inquiriee of the same sort in Great Britain, 
■, France, and Belgium. In Europe,-where there are 
e landed estates, which are rented by lordly proprietors to 
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tho peasant farmers, or where land is divided iato such amall 
portions that its owners are unable to make use of tie best 
modem labour-saving implements, the condition of the 
labourer, as respects foodj often is as bad as tliat of the slave 
often is — never worse than that eometimes is. But in gene- 
ral, even in France, I do not believe it is generally or fre- 
quently worse ; I believe it is, in .the lai^ge majority of cases, 
much better tlian that of the majority of slaves. And as 
respecte higher things than the necessities of life — in their 
intellectual, moi-al, and social condition, with some exceptions 
on large fiirms and large estates in England, bad as is that 
of the mass of European labourers, the man is a brute or a 
devil who, with my information, woald prefer- that of the 
American slave. As to our own labom-ers, in the Free 
States, I have already said enongh for my present purpose. 

But it is time to speak of the extreme cases, of which so 
much use has been made, in the process of destroying the 
confidence of the people of the United States in the freedom 
of trade, as applied to labour. 

In the year 1855, the severest winter ever known occurred 
at New York, in conjunction with unprecedentedly high 
pricra of food and fuel, extraordinary business depression, 
unpai-alleled marine disasters, and the failure of establishments 
employing large nmnbers of men and women. At the same 
time, there continued to arrive, daily, from five hundred to 
one thousand of the poorer class of European peasantjy. 
Many of these came, expecting to find the usual demand and 
the usual reward for labour, and were quite unprepared to 
support themselves for any length of trnie unless they could 
obtain work and wages. There was consequently great 
distress. 

We all did what we thought we could, or ought, to relieve 
it ; and with such success, that not one single case of actual 
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starration is known to have occurred in a cl' 
population of over a million, of wliich it was generally re- 
ported fifty thousand were out of employment. These wlio 
needed charitaUe aesiatance were, in nearly every case, recent 
foreign immigranta, sickly people, cripples, drinikaids, or 
kuavea taking advantage of the pubHe tenevolence, to neglect 
to provide for themselves. Most of those who received 
assistance would have throvm a slave's ordinary allowance 
in the face of the giver, as an insult ; and tliis often occurred 
with more palatable and suitable provisions. Hundreds and 
hundreds, to my personal knowledge, during the worst of this 
dreadful season, refused to work for money-wages that would 
have purchased them ten times the slave's ordiaaiy allowance 
of the slave's ordinary food. In repeated instances, men who 
represented th^m ehes to be suffering for food refused to 
work for a dollar a day A kbourer, employed by a neigh- 
bour of mine m w igc, and board, refused to work unless he 
was bettei ted "Whats the matter," said my neighbour ; 
" don t J lu have enough "^ ' Enough ; yes, such as it is." 
"You have gaod meat good bread, and a variety of vege- 
tables what do jou want else?" ""Why, I want pies and 
puddings too to be sure Another labourer left another 
neighbo ir of mine betause as he alleged, he never had any 
meat offered him exa^pt beef and pork ; he " didn't see why 
he shouldn t hive ch ckens 

And the-ie men went to Kew York, and joined themselves 
to that limy n ^\lich cui Southern friends exercise their 
pity — of labouiers out of woik — of men who are supposed to 
envy the cond tion of the sla'^c, because the " slave never dies 
for want cf focd '* 



e proYident tlian thii Celt 
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In the depth of winter, 
Indiana : — 
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a taiostworthy znan "wrote us li'om 



I good mecliunie, a joinet or alioumaJiei, foe 
3 needed here— may obtain for his labour in 



"Here, at 
iiiatance— and nnmbers i 

2 busliels of com. 

1 buaheL of wheat 

5 pounds of sugiu 

i ponad of tea, 
10 pounds of beef, 
and liave a coaple of doliiira left in his pocket, 
Monday morning." 

The moment the ice thawed in the spring, the demand for 
mechanica exceeded the supply, and the wortmen had the 
master-hand of the capitalists. In Jnne, the following rates 
were willingly paid to the different classes of workmen — some 
of the trades being on strike for higher ; — 



25 pounds of pork. 
1 good turkey. 
3 pounds of butter. 
1 pound of coffee. 
1 l>usli<j of potatoes. 

wlUi l^e next 



Boilet-rfluker 12 to 20 

ElactsmiUi 12 to 20 

Baker 9 to 14 

Bai'ber 7 to 10 

Bricklayer li to 15 

Boat-builder 15 

Cooper 8 to 12 

Carpenter (boTO^) .... 15 

Oonfeotioner 8 to 12 

Cigar-maker 9 to 25 

Coi'-driver (oity cars) .. 10 

Oar-oonduotor „ .. lOi 

Engineer, common .. 12 to 15 
^ ■ - ' -"- 15 



Haincss-maker .. .. 10 

Maeon 10 to 15 

Omnibua-driver . . . . 10 

Printei' 10 to 25 

Plumber 15 

Painter (houee) .. .. 15 

Pianoforte maker .. .. 10 to 14 

Sbipwrigbt 18 

SMp-eaiilker 18 

Skip-&istenei 18 

Shoemaker 1(5 

Si^n painter a5to30 

Sail-maker 15 

Tdlor 8 to 17 



blacks always man^e to keep iJiemselvea more decent and comfortable than the 
poor whites, 'fbey very rarely complain, or ask for charity! and I have often 
found them sharing their food with white people, who were too poor to provide for 

sufteriugsofthefi-eeiiegioes at the North. Their oondidou is had enough, hut no 
noise tlian that of any men eduotted and trsutcd as they are, must be ; and it is, 
on an average, ikr better than that of the elave. 
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At this time I engaged a gardener, who had been Ixparding 
for a month or two in New York, and paying for hie board 
and lodging g 3 a week. I saw ^im at the dinner-table of 
his hoarding house, and I knew that the table was better 
supplied with a variety of wholesome food, and was more 
attractive, than that of the majority of slaveownera with 
whom I have dined. 

Amasa Walker, formerly Secretary of State in Massa^hn- 
setts, is the authority for the following table, showing the 
average wages of a common (field-band) labourer in Boston 
(where immigrants are constantly arriving, and where, eon- 
sequently, there is often a necessity, from their ignorance and 
accidents, of charity, to provide for able-bodied persons), and 
the prices of ten different articles of sustenance, at three 
different periods : — 



Wages of I.A 


GO 


IB AND Food 


AT BOSTOH, 






Wiine's. 


8l p« toy. 


Sili^toy. 


1 bfUTelflom' .. .. 
25 Ibfl, si^ui'. at 9c. .. 
10 gnla. iHolssses, 42ic. 
100 Ibe. pork - .. 
14 lbs. coffee, 12Jc. .. 

28n>a.rio6 

I basheJ com menl .. 
1 do rye meal ., 
80 Iba. butter, 29o. .. 
20 XliB. elieese, 10c. .. 




Doilnra. 
9-50 
2-25 
4 '25 
4-50 
1'75 
1-25 
0G 
1'08 
6' 60 
2-00 


Dollura. 
5-50 
2- 00 
2-70 
8 'SO 
l-.M 
1-00 
65 
83 

1-60 


DolUra. 
4-75 

i-e2 

1-80 

5-00 

6'00 

75 

73 
4-20 
1-40 






44-00 


28-98 


22 '00 



This shows that in 1836 it reqtiii-ed the labour of thirty- 
four and a half days to pay for the commodities mentioned ; 
while in 1840 it required only the labour of hventy-nine days, 
and in 1843 that of only twenty-three and a half days to pay 
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for tlie same. If we compare the ordinary allowance of food 
given to slaves per month — ae, for instance, sixteen pounda 
pork, one tushel com meal, and, say one quart o£ molasses 
on an average, and a half pint of salt — mth that which it 
is shown by this table the free labourei' is usually able to 
obtaia by a month's labour, we can estimate the comparative 
general comfoit of each, 

I am not all disposed to neglect the allegation that there 
is sometimes great siiffering among our free iabonrers. Our 
system is by no means perfect ; no one thinks it so : no one 
objects to its imperfections being pointed out. There was no 
subject so much discussed in New York that winter as the 
causes, political and social, which rendered us liable to have 
labom^ers, under tlie worst possible combination of circum- 
stances, liable to difficulty in procuring satisfactory food. 

But this difficulty, as a serious thing, is a very rare and 
exceptional one (I speak of the whole of the Free States) : 
that it is so, and that our labourers are ordinarily tetter fed 
and clothed than the slaves, is evident &om their demands 
and expectations, when they are deemed to be suffering. 
When any real suffering does occur, it is mainly a conse- 
quence and a punishment of their own carelessness and im- 
providence, and is in the natoro of a remedy. 

And in every respe/it, for the labourer, the competitive 
system, in its present lawless and uncertain state, is far 
preferable to the slave system ; and any labourer, even if he 
were a mere sensualist and materialist, would be a fool to 
wish liimself a slave. 

One New York newspaper, having a very large circulation 
at the South, but a still larger at the North, in discussing 
this matter, last winter, fearlessly and disthictly declared — as 
if its readers -were expected to accept the truth of the asser- 
tion at once, and without argument— that the only sufficient 
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prevention of destitutioit among a laboTixing class was to be 
foimd in slavery ; that there was always an abimdance of food 
in the Slave States, and hint«d that it might yet be necessary, 
a9 a security against famine, to extend slavery over the pre- 
sent Free States. This article is still being copied by the 
Southern papers, as testimony of an imwilling witness to the 
benevolence and necessity of the eternal slavei-y of working 
people. 

The extracts following, from Southern papers, will show 
what has occurred in the slave country in the meanwhile : 

" For BBTeral weeks past, we have noticed accounts of diatteaa among 
the poor in some eectiona of the South, for the want of bread, paitieularly 
in Wealern Georgia, East mid ROddle Alabama. Over in Ooosn, oom-cribs 
axe lifted niglitly ; and one poor fellow (com iJiief) lately got caught 
between the logs, and killed t It is said tlieie aie many groin-hoarders in 
the deatitute regions, awaiHiig higher jirioes I Tiie L — d pity the poor, 
for hia bivather man will not have any mercy upon his brother." — Pickens 
Bepuhlieatt, CarrdUm, Ala., June 5, 1855. 

" We regret that we are onable to publish the letter of Governor Wins- 
ton, aoooQipanied by a memorial to him from the citizens of a portion of 
Eaudolph county, showing a gi'eat destitution of breadstviffe in Uiat aeo- 
tiOB, and calling loudly for relief. 

" The Claiborne Southerner says, also, that great destitution in regard 
to provisions of all kinds, especially com, prevails in some portions of 
Perry coonly." — S'mmy Simili, JiiekeommUe, Ala„ May 26, 1855. 

" As for wheat, the yield in Talladega, Tallapoosa, Oliiunbers, and Ma- 
con, is better even than was anticipated. Flour ij still high, bat a fort- 
uight will iower the price vei-y maferiaily. We Ihinl; tliaf wheat ia bound 
to go down to $1*25 to fl-SO per hushet though a fine article commands 
now $2-25. 

"Having escaped famine — as we hope we have— we tiiiat the planting 
community of Alabama will never again suffer ihemaelvea to be bi-ought 
so closely in view of it. Their want of Uirift and foresight has oome 
remaitably near placing the whole country in an awful condition. It is 
only to a kind Providence that we owe a deliyerance fiTim a great cala- 
mity, which would have been clearly the result of man's short-si ghted- 
ness." — Montgomery Mail, copied in Samimnalt Georgian, Jime 25, 1855. 

" Wheat crops, however, are coming in good, above an average ; but 
Oiits arc entirely cut o*f. I sm ieauing commissary, this wci'k for Uie 
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county, to diatribute some corn bought hy the Commissjoner 3 Court, for 
the dealJtutB of our county ; and could you have witnessed the appiicante, 
and heard their etorjes, for the last few daya, I am safiafied you could 
draw a pictare that would excite the aympaithy of the most selfish heaii. 
1 am &ee b> confess tlutt I had no idea of the destitution that proTfuls in 
this county. Wliy, sir, what do yon tliink of a widow and her children 
living, for three daya and nighis, on boiled weeds, called pepper grass ?^ 
yet such, I am cnnlibly infoiToed, has been Ihe oaee in Oliambera County ." 
— From a letter to the editor of tlie Montgomery l_A la.) Jbaranl, from flbn. 
Samuel Pearson, Judge of Frobate, for Chintbers County, Alabama, 

" Famine ni Uppeb Gboiwia. — We have sad news from the north part 
of Georgia. The Bolton Times says that many people are without corn, 
or means io procnie any. And, besides, Uicre is none for sale. In some 
neiglihourlioods, a bushel conld not be obtained for lore or money. PooT 
men aio offering to worlt for a peck of corn a day. If they plead, ' Our 
children will slaive,' they are answered, ' So will mine, if I part with the 
little I have.' Horses and mulea are twnod out into llie wood^ lo wait 
for gi'ass, or staive. The consequence is, that those who have land can 
only plant wliat Ihey can with the hoe— they cannot plough. It is seri- 
ously argued that, unless aesiated aoon, many of the poor elasa of tliat 
section will perish." — California Paper," 

No approach to anything like audi a state of things aa 
those extracts portray (which estendcd over parts of fchi-ee 
agricultiiral States) ever occiirred, I am sure, in any rural 
district of the Free States. Even in oni' most thickly- 
peopled manufaetiiriiig districts, to -which the staple articlee 
of food are brought from fei-distant regions, assistance from 
abroad, to sustain the poor, has never been asked ; nor do I 
helieve the poor have ever been reduced, for weeks together, 
to a diet of com. But this femine at the South occurred in 
a region where most productive land can he purchased for 
from three to seven dollars an acre ; where maize and wheat 

* In the obscure country papera of Northern Alabama and Geoi^ia, and 
Weslei-n South Carolina, J have seen many moi-e desciiptions, similar to these, ot 
this fiimine ; bnt I cannot now Say my hand on them. These I have by accident, 
not having taken pains to ooUeot them for thlt purpose. In a district of the Slave 
States, where it is boasted that raoi-e than B hundred busliels of maize to the acre 
has been laised, and where not one out of five hundred of Oie people is engt^ed in 
any other flian Bgricultui'al iodusliy, I have myself bought maize, which had beep 
rnised by free labour, in Ohio, at two dollars a bqshel, 
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grow kindly ; where cattio, sheep, and bogs, may be pastured 
over thouaands of acres, at no rent ; where fud haa no value, 
and at a seaBon of the year when clothing or shelter is hardly 
necessary to comfort. 

It is a remajtable feet that this frightful famine, un- 
1 in North America, was scarcely noticed, in the 
t way, by any of those Southern papers which, in the 
ordiuary course of things, ever reach the North. In the 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile papei-a, received at our 
commercial reading-rooms, I ha,v6 not been able to find any 
mention of it at all — ^a single, short, second-hand paragraph 
in a market report excepted. But these journals had columns 
of reports fconi om' papers, and from their private corre- 
spondents, as well as pages of comment, on the distress of 
the labourers' in New York City the preceding winter. 

In 1837, the year of repudiation in Mississippi, a New 
Orleans editor describes the effect of the money-pressure upon 
the planters, as foUows : — 

"They are now left without provisions, and tlie means of living and 
uaiug tbair indnstry for the pi-eaent yeai-. In this dileimna, planters, 
whose oropa have been from 100 to 700 bales, find themsflves forced to 
snniiflce many of their fdaves, in older to get tlie common necGaBarioH of 
life, for the support of themselvea and the test of tiieir negi^oea. In many 
places, heavy planters compol their slaves to fisb for the means of Bubsist- 
ence, rather tliaii sell them at such ruinoua rates. Tiiere are, at tJiis 
moment, fhonaande of slaves in Mississippi, tliat ksan not nJioce the nest 
moraol is to come from. The master mnet he ruined, to save the wretohea 
frombeii^ eturved," 

Absohite starvation is as rare, probably, in slavery, as in 
freedom ; but I do not believe it is more so. An instance is 
just recorded in the New Orleans Delia. Other papers 
omit to notice it- — as they usually do fe«ts which it may bo 
feared will do discredit to slavery— and even the Delia, as 
will be seen, is anxious that the responsibility of the publiea- 
tiun aliould be fixed upon tlio coronei' ; 
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" IsQCESi,— Death from neoleut s-fiu £T4hvation. — Tlie body of an old 
iiogro, named Bob, bclonjtiiig to Mr. S. B, Davia, was found Ijing dead in 
the woods, near Marigny Coiial, on tlie Gciitilly Eoad, jeelerday. The 
eotonec held an inquest ; and, after lieating the eridcnoe, the jury te- 
turned a verdict of ' Death from ahitvation and exposure, through neglect 
of hi8 master,' It appeaced from the evidBnce tliat the negro was too old 
to work any more, being nearly seventy ; and so they drove bim forth into 
the woods to die. He had been mithoat food for forty-eight bours, -when 
found by Mr. Wilkink, who lives near the place, and who brought huu 
into Ilia premises on a wheelbarrow, gave him soinethiTig to eat, and eu- 
deavoured to revive his faihng energies, which had been exliauated from es- 
posuro and want of food. Every effort to save liia life, however, was un- 
availing, aud he died shortly after being brought to Mr, Wilbank's. The 
above statement we publiah, aa it was furnished ns by Hie coroner." — 
Sept. 18. 1855. 

This is the touth, then — is it not ?— The slaves are gene- 
rally snfficiently well-fed to be in tolerable worldng condition ; 
but not as well as our free labouiera generally are : slavery, 
in practice, aifords no safety against occasional suffering for 
want of food among labourers, or even against their starva- 
tion any more than the competitive system ; while it withholds 
ail eneoui'ttgement from the labourer to improve bis faculties 
and his sMll ; destroys his seK-reapect ; misdirects and de- 
bases his ambition, and witliholds all the natural motives 
which lead men to endeavour to increase their capacity of 
usefulness to their country and the world. To all this, the 
ocedsional suffering of the free labourer is favom'able, on tlie 
whole. The occasional suffering of the slave has no such 
advantage. To deceit, indolence, malevolence, and thievery, 
it may lead, as may the suffei-ing— though it is much leas 
likely to- — of the free labourer ; but to industry, cultivation of 
skill, perseverance, economy, and virtuous habits, neither tiie 
suffering, nor the dread of it as a possibility, ever can lead 
the slave, as it generally does the free labourer, unless it is by 
inducing liim to run away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COTTON" SUPPLY AUTO WHITE LABOUR IN THE COTTON CLIMATE. 

Mr, Eussell,* although he clearly soea the calamity of the 
South, fully accepts the cotton planter's opinion, that, after all, 
the system of slavery is a necessary evil attending upon the 
great good of cheap cotton. He says : " If the climate had 
admitted of the growing of cotton on the bants of the Ohio, 
■we should have seen that slavery possessed as great advantages 
over free labour in the raising of this crop as it does in that of 
tobacco." If this is ao, it is important that it should be -well 
imderstood why it is so as precisely as possible. 

In his Notes on Maryland, Mr. Eussell (p, 141) says: 
" Though a slave may, under very favourable circumstances, 
cultivate twenty acres of wheat and twenty acres of Indian 
com, he cannot manage more than two acres of tobaeco. The 
cultivation of tobacco, therefore, admits of the concentration of 
labour, and thus the superintendence and management of a 
tobacco plantation will be more perfect and less expensive than 
a corn one." And this is the only explanation he offers of the 
supposed advantage of slave labour in. the cultivation of to- 
bacco (and of consequence in the cultivation of cotton). The 
cljief expense of raising Indian com is chargeable to planting 
and tillage, that of tobacco to the seedbed, the transplanting 
and nursing of the young plants (which is precisely similar 
to the same operation with cabbages), the hand-weeding, the 

* '■ Norfh Auieiica, iti Agiicultm-e aa<\ Climiite," by Robei I Russel), Kihvhii. 
Kdiiiburgh ; Adam and Cliiules BlMk, 1857. 
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hoeing after the plant has " become too large to worfc without 
injurijig the leaves by the swingle-trees of a horse plo«^ ;"* 
" the topping," " the suckering," the selection and removal of 
valueless leaves, and "the worming," all of them, except 
hoeing, being operations which can he performed by children 
and child-bearing women, as they usually are in Virginia.! 

The chief expense of raising cotton, as of Indian com, is 
that of planting and tillage. The principal difference between 
the method of tillage of cotton and that of Indian com is 
occasioned by the greater luxuriance of -weeds in the Southern 
chmate and the slow growth of the cotton plant in its early 
stages, which obhges the tillage process to be more carefully 
and more frequently performed. For this reason, the area of 
cotton cultivated by each labourer is less than of corn. The 
area of com land to a hand is much over-estimated by Mr. 
Eussell. On the otlier hand, the only mention he makes of 
the area of cotton land to a hand (being the statement of a 
negro) would lead to the conclusion that it is often not over three 
acres, and that five acres is extraordinary. Mr. De Bow says,} 
in an argument to prove that the average production per acre 
is over-estimated, "In the real cotton region, perhaps the 
average number of acres per hand is ten." 

Mr. Russell observes of worming and leafing tobacco : 
" These operations can be done as well, and consequently as 
cheaply, by women and children ae by full-grown men." 
(Page li2.) After reading Mr. Kusseil's views, I placed 
myself, through the tindness of Govemor Chase, in commu- 
nication with the Ohio Board of Agrieultnre, from which I 
have obtained elaborate statistics, together with reports on 
the subject from twelve Presidents or Secretaries of Connij 
Agricultural Societies, as well as from others. 'Ihese gentle- 

• De Buiv, vul. iii., p. 34S. f See I>e Bow's " l!eBoiu-ccs," art. Tubicuo. 
t Vol. i., p. 175, " Resomeea." 
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men generally testify that a certain amount of labour given to 
com will lie much tetter repaid than if given to tobacco. 
" Men are worth too much for growing com to bo employed 
in stralling through tobacco fields, looking for woi-ms, and 
even women can, as our farmers thinlc, find something better 
to do abont the honse." Children, too, are thought to be, 
and doubtless are, better employed at school in preparing 
themselves for more profitable duties, and this is probably the 
cliief reason why coarse tobacco* cannot be cultivated with as 
much profit as corn in Ohio, while the want of intelligent, eelf- 
interested labour, is the reason why the corn-field, among tlie 
tall broad blades of which a man will work dnrmg much of its 
growth in comparative obscurity, cannot be cultivated with aa 
much profit on soils, of the same q^uality in Yirginia as in Oliio. 
In short, a class of labourers, who are good for nothing else, 
and who, but for this, would be an intolerable bm-den upon 
those who are obliged to support them, can be put to some use 
in raising tobac«>, and, therefore, coarse tobacco eontiuuea to 
be eultiyated in some of the principal slaveholding counties 
of Virginia. But this class of labourers is of no more value 
in cotton culture than in com culture. Mr. De Bow says : 
" The South-west, the great cotton region, is newly settled, 
and the number of children, out of all proportion, less than in 
negroes [regions ?] peopled by a natural growth of population.! 
Weak women and children axe, in iact, not at aU wanted for 

* In mj Notes on Easlern Yiigioia, it was mentioned tliiit s tobacco p1aiil«r 
infoi-med me that he could not raise (he finer sorts of tobacco with profit, because 
lie could not make hia slaves take pains enough with it ; and in certain localities in 
Ohio, having a favourable soil for the production of £ne or high-priced tobacco, it 
appears tJiat fi'ee labour is engaged more proEbtbly in tlie cultivation of tobacco 
than in (he cultivation of corn. It is tbe same in parts of Connecticut and of 
MassiiehnaettB. Eicept io these limited distriots, however, it is found that the 
lulmur o[' Ohio, as of Connecticut and Massachi^setts, is more pi-otitabiy dii-ectvd to 
the cultivation of Indian corn and other ci-ops than of tobacco. 
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cottoQ cidture, the cotton planter'a inquiry being exdusively 
for 'prime boys,' or 'A 1 field-hands,'" 

Thus in every way cotton culture more resembles com cul- 
ture than it does toba<M!o culture. The production of corn 
is larger in the aggregate, is considerably laiger per man 
engaged in its cultivation, and is fiir laiger per acre in Ohio 
than in Virginia.* I should, therefore, he inclined to reverse 
Mr. Eussell'a statoment, and to say that if the climate had 
admitted of the growing of cotton on hoth hanks of the Ohio, 
we should have seen that free-labour possessed aa great advan- 
tages over slavery in the cultivation of cotton as of com. 

Mr, Russell echoes also the opinion, which every cotton 
planter is in the hahit of urging, that the production of cotton 
would have beon comparatively insignificant in the United 
States if it had not been lor slave labour. He likewise re- 
stricts the available cotton region within much nairower 
limits than are usually given to it, and holds that the slave 
population must soon in a great measure be concentrated 
within it. As these conclusions of a scientific travellec tm- 



* Vii^nla. with 10,360,135 acres of impi'oved hnd, prada 

35,264,319 bushels of corn, 
5ti,803,227 pounds of tobacco. 


md, accoi-diiig to the 


Ohio, >vitl. 9,861.493 acres of improved land, prodnoed 




59,078,695 bnshob of coi-n, 
10,454,449 pounda of tobacco. 




The aggregnte value of these two pi-odncts alone, nt pi-eae 
would be 

Ohio $5,127,223,565 

yii^iaia. , . . 13,564,630,385 


nt New York p.tes. 


Actual ciops per Mi's, on the averEge, as returned by the - 
(Census Compilation, p. 178): 


[n!i.3hak for 1849-50 
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intentionally support a view which has been lately e 
caEy pressed upon mantrfaeturers and merehanta both in Great 
Britain and the Free States, namely, that the perpetuation of 
slaveiy in ita present form ia necessary to the perpetuation of 
a liberal cotton supply, and also that the limit of production 
in the United States must be rapidly approaching, and conse- 
quently that the tendency of prices must be rapidly upward, 
the gronnda on which they r^t should be carefully scrutinized. 
Mr, Eussell says, in a paragraph succeeding the words 
just now quoted with regard to the supposed advantages of 
slave laboui- in raising tobacco : 

"Theiiclmplandaoilaof the cotton region afford a profitable inTest- 
meat for eapilai, even when cultivated by slaves left to the cate of over- 
seers. The nataral increase of the slaves, Irooi tiro to six per cent., goes 
far to pay tlie interest of tlie money inveeted in tliem. The richest soils 
of the uplands are invaiiaHy occupied by the latest plantations, dod the 
Hilluvial lands on the bnolts of the western rivers are so unhealthy for 
white laboui'cra that tlie slaveowners ocoapy them without competition. 
Thus the banks of flie western riyers are now becoming the great cotton- 
producing dietricla. Taking those facts into considoration, it appears that 
tiie ([uantity of cotton which would have been raised without slave labour 
in the United States would liavo been comparatively insigoificajit to the 
pi-esent supply."* 

The advantages of slave-labour for cotton culture seem from 
this to have been predicated mainly upon the unwholesomeness 
to free or white labourers of the best cotton lands, especially 
of the alluvial lands on the hanks of rivers. Eeference is 
made particularly to " the county of Washington, Mississippi 
State [which] hes between the Taaoo and Mississippi rivers. 
* * * The soil is chiefly alluvial, though i 
portion is swampy and liable to he flooded, "t 
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Mr. Euseell evidently considers that it is to this swampy con- 
dition, and to stagnant water left by floodiS, tliat tlie supposed 
insalubrity of this region is to be chiefly attributed. How would 
he explain, then, the undoubted salubrity of the bottom lands in 
Louisiana, which are lower than those of the Mississippi, exposed 
to a more southern sun, more swampy, and which were origi- 
nally much more freq^uently flooded, but having been dyked and 
" leveed," are now inhabited by a white population of several 
hundred thousand. I wiU refer to the evidence of an expert : — 

"Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the ele- 
ments nliioh produce tlie disease of the SouHi, and yet the testimony in 
proof of tlie heaJth of ttie banks of ibe lower porUou of tlie Slissiesippi 
river is too strong to be doubted. Here is a perfectly flat alltiTial oouatry, 
coveriug several hundred miles, interspersed with interminable lakes, 
laguuBS, and jungles, and still we are jnfonned by Dr. CEUtwright, one of 
the inost acute observers of the day, that this country is exempt from mias- 
matic diaordets, and is eitremely healthy. His assei-tion has been coa- 
Gtmed to me by hundreda of witnesses ; and we know, froin oui' own obser- 
vation, that the population presents a robust and healthy appearance," 
(Statistics are given to prove a gi'eater average length of life for the white 
race in the South than in the Norlb.)— BasAs oh the Valtju off LiTB is 
THE South, by Dr. 'J, C. Notl, of Alabama. 

To the same eliect is tlie testimony of a far more trust- 
worthy scientific observer, Darby, the surveyor and geographer 
of Louisiana : — 

"Between the 9th of July, 1805, to tlie 7th of May, 1815, incredible as 
it may appear to many persons, I actually travelled [in Southern Alabama, 
Miaaissippi, Louisiana, and, what is now, TesasJ twenty thousand miles, 
mostly on foot. During the whole of fids period, I was not confined one 
month, put aU my indispositions t«get!ier, and not one moment by any 
malady attiibutable to climate. I have slept in the open air for weeks 
together, in the hdttest emnmer nights, and endured this roodo of life in 
the most matted woods, perhaps, in tlie world. During my survey of the 
Sabine riter, myself, and the men tliat attended me, exis-ted, for several 
weeks, on flesh and fish, without bread or salt, and witlionl Hicknesa of 
any kind. That nine-tenths of the distenipei'S of warm climate may be 
guarded against, I do not harbour a single doubt. 
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" If climate open t tt ly pon the actions of human beings, it is 
principally tlieir a u m ts tl t are regulated by proximity to the 
tropics. Dancing m ght b II d th principal !i,mueement of botJi sexes, 
in Louidana. Beholding the aaj sweep of a Creole danoe, tlie length of 
time that aa assembly wiU preserve in the sport, at any season of the 
yuar, oold. oi' warm, indolence wonid bo the last charge that candour 
could lodge against sach a people."* 

" Copying fcom Montesquieu," elsewbei'e says Mr. Darby, 
himaelf a slaveholder, " climate has been called upon to actiount 
for stains on the human cliaiacter, imprinted by the hand of 
political mistake. No country where Negro Slavery is esta- 
blished but muat have parts in the wounds committed on 
nature and justice." 

The unacclimated whites on the sea coast and on the river 
and bayou banlts of the low country, between which and the 
sea coaat there is much inter-commuaicatioa, unqueetionably 
suffer much imm certain epidemic, contagious, and infectious 
j>estilences. This, however, only renders the fact that dense 
settlements of whites haTe been fiimly established upon them, 
and that they ai-e remarkably exempt from miaematic diseaae, 
one of more value in evidence of the practieabihty of white 
occupation of the upper bottom lands. There are grounds for 
doubting the common opinion that the negixies at the South 
suffer less from local causes of disease than whites. {See 

» A writ*r in " HouBehoid Woi-ds," apBiking of tils " popnlar fallacy that a man 
laiiuot do a haiil day's work- in the climate of India," saj-si — 

" I liave seen as hard work, real bone and muscle work, done by citinsiiB of tlie 
Unite I Kingdom is the East, as was ever achieved in the cold West, and all upon 
rice and curry — not oiirry and rice — in which the rice has fonned the I'eal meal, 
and the curry has merely helped to jjve it a relish, as a sort of snbstantinl Kitch- 
ener's zest, or Hnrrej'a anuce. 1 haTe seen, likewise, Moormen, Malabars, and 
othei'e of the Indian labouring classes, perform a day's work that would tenilj a 
London porter, or coal-whipper, or a couniiy navvy, or ploughnum i and tmdei- 
the dii-ect rays of a sun that has made a wooden platform too hot lo stand on in 
tliin shoes, without literally d;mcing with pain, as I have done many a day, ivltbin 
six Jegi'eea of the line." 
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" SealMard Slave States," p. 647.) They may l>e less subject 
to epidemic and infectioiia diseases, and yet be more liable to 
other fetal disorders, due to aaeh inSuencea, than whites. 
The worst climate for tmacclimated whites of any town in the 
United States is tliat of Charleston. (This, together with 
the whole of the rice coast, is clearly exceptional in r^peet 
of salubrity for whites.) It happens fortunately that 
the most truatworthy and complete vital statistics of the 
South are those of Charleston, Dr. Nott, commenting upon 
th^e, says that the average mortality, during sis years, has 
been, of blacks alone, one in forty-four ; of whites alone, one 
in fifty-eight. " This mortality" he adds, " is perliaps not an 
tmfair test, as the population during the last sis yeais has 
been undisturbed by emigration, and acclimated in greater 
propoi-tion than at any previous period," If the comparison 
had been made between native negroes and native or accli- 
mated whites alone, it wonld doubtless show the climate to be 
still more unfavourable to negroes.* 

Upon the veiy district to which Mr. Eu^ell refers, as offer- 
ing an extreme case, I q^uote tlie testimony of a Mississippi 
statistician : — 

"The cotton-plmilei-s, deserting the TOlling ]aM, ara tasl pouring ia 
upon tlie ' swamp.' Indeed, the impression of tlie sickliness of tiie Scmtli 

* Dr. Burton, of New Orleans, in s paper rfad befoi'e the Academy of Science 
of ttiflt city, says: "The class of iliaenses most fatal in the Sonth aremoinjy of a. 
'preveatale nature,* and emliraces fevers d tat 1 d ea,ef, and depends 
mostly on conditions under liis control of m n d g th removnl of forest 
growth— of personal eiposui'e and privnte hy Ih I mat fuvther north is 

ioo idgid the g enter pa -t of the year for p -so al pc t the open pi]', so 

esuetitial to the enjoyment of heal 1 and h tl t e* great and rapid, 
another clara of roalad en pre! m nit«— the pi 7 a. w II iis others arising 

from ci-owding defect Ye vent lat on d fil h— t y entive mea/nrea 
from tlie pnbl 1 tho t -s th 9 mud „ n as the worst fevers of the 
Soutli." 
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generally lias been rapidly loaiiig ground [i. e. among the whites of tlie 
South] for some years back, and tliat blessing [health] is now sought with 
as maoh confidence on the awamp lands of Hie Yazoo and the Misassippi 
as among the hills aiid plains of Carolina and Virgiuia." — (De Bow a 
" Eeaouroes," vol. ii., p. 43.) 

Dr. Barton says :— 

" In another place I havo shown that the direct temperatoro of the sun 
is not near so gi-eat in the South (during the amninet} as it is at tho 
North. I shall tectir to this hereafter. In fact, the climate is much more 
endurable, all the year round, with om' refreshing breezes, and particularly 
in some of the more elevated parts of it or within one huijdced miles of 
the coast, both in and out of doois, at Hie South than at the North, 
which siiows most conspicuously the folly of the aunuiJ sunjmer migra- 
tions, to pursue an imaginary mildness of temperatm'e, which is left at 
home." 

Mr. Kussell assumea that slave labour tendsj as a matter o£ 
course, to the formation ot' large plantations, and that free 
labour can only be applied to agricultural operations of a 
limited scope. Of slaves, he says : " Their numbers admit of 
that organization and diviaion of labour which renders slavery 
so serviceable in the culture of cotton." I find no reason given 
for this assertion, except that he did not himself see any large 
agricultural enterprises conduoted with free labour, while he 
did aee many plantations of fifty to one hnndi-ed slave hands. 
The explanation, in my judgment, is that the enltivation of 
the crops generally grown in the Free States has hitherto been 
most profitable when conducted on the . " small holding" 
system ;* the cultivation of cotton is, as a general rule, more 
profitable npoa the " large holding" system.t Undoubtedly 
there is a pomt below which it becomes disadvantageous to 

* Indian com has been cQasidered an eiception, and there ure probiUily Ui^er 

t' I believe that plantations or agricultural opsrations devoted to a single crop 
are, as a general rule, pi-ofitiible in pioportion to theii' size in the Vvrn States, 
nnless, indeed, the market is a smaU one and easily oveistodied, which is ncvei- thf 
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reduce the ferm in the Free States, and this Tames with local 
circmnstances. There is equally a limit beyond which it is 
acknowledged to be nuprofitable to enlarge the body of slaves 
engaged in cotton cultivation under one head. If cotton were 
to be cultivated by free labour, it is probable that this number 
would be somewhat reduced. I have no doubt that the num- 
ber of men on each plantation, in any case, wouldj on an ave- 
rage, much nearer approach that which would be most econo- 
mical, in a free-labour cotton-growing country than in a 
country on which the whole dependence of each proprietor 
was on slaves. Is not this concliKion irresistible when we con- 
sider tliat the planter, if be needs an additional slave liand to 
those he poeeraees, even if temporarily, for harvesting his crop, 
must, in most eases, employ at least a thouisand dollars of 
capital to obtain it ? 

Mr. Eussell has himacK observed tbat— 

" The quantiiy of cotton which can be ptoilacid on a [elaye-woTted] 
plaotation ia limited by Ihe nimiiier of liandB it can turn info the field 
during the picking or haivesting of the crop. Like aorae otlit-i agiicnl- 
tncal operations, this is a simple one, tliough it does not idmit of being 
done by maoMnery, as a certain amount of intelligf-nci, must diiect the 



The same is true of a wheat farm, except tliat much more 
can be done by machinery, and consequently the estraordinaiy 
demand for labour at the wheat harvest is much less than it is 
on a cotton plantation. I have several times been on the 
Mississippi plantation daring picking time, and have seen bow 
everything black, with hande, was then pressed into severe 
service ; but, after all, I have often seen negroes breaking down, 
in preparation for re-ploughing the ground for the next crop, 
acres of cotton plants, upon which what appeared to me to be a 
tolerable crop of wool still hung, because it had been impossible 
to pick it. I have seen what was confessed to be many bim- 
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dred dollars' worth of cotton thus ■wasted on a single Eed- 
Hiver plantation. I much doubt if the harvest demand of the 
principal cotton districts of Mississippi adds five per cent, to 
their field-hand force. In Ohio, there is a far larger popula- 
tion orjiinarily engaged in other pursuits which responds to 
the harvest demand. A temporary increase of the number of 
agricultural labourers thus occura of not less than forty per 
cent, during the most critica! period. 

An analogous case is that of the vintage in the wine districts 
of France. In some of these the " small holding" or pareelle- 
meni system is carried to an unfortunate extreme under the 
influence of what are, perhaps, injudicious laws. The parcels 
of land are much smaller, on an average, than the smallest 
class of farms ordinarily cultivated by iree labour in the 
United States. But can any one suppose that if the slave 
laboiir system, as it exists in the United States, prevailed in 
those districts, that is to say, if the proprietors depended solely 
on themselves, their families, and their regular servants, as 
those of Mksissippi must, at the picking time, there would 
not be a disastrous felling off in the commerce of those 
distiicfe ?■ Substitute the French system, unfortunate as in 
some respects it is, for the Mississippi system in cotton grow- 
ing, and who will doubt that the cotton supply of the United 
States wotdd be greatly increased ? 

Hop picking and cotton picking are very similar operations. 
The former is the more laborious, and require the greater 
skill. What would the planters of Kent do if they had no 
one hut their regidar labourers to call upon at their harvest 
season? 

I observed this advantage of the iree labour system exempli- 
fied in Western Texas, the cotton fields in the vicinity of the 
Gennan village of Kew Braunfels having been picked, when I 
saw them, far closer than any I had before seen, in fact, per- 
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fectly clean, liaving been undoubtedly gleaned, by the poor 
emigrants. I was told that some mechanics made more in a 
day, by going into the field o£ a slaTOOwner and picking side by 
side with faia slaves, being paid hj measure, than they could 
earn at their regular wort in a wpek The degree of intelli- 
gence and of practice reqmred to jiiei. to advantage was found 
to be very sHght, less, very much, than m any single opera- 
tion of wheat harvesters. One wom'in wa^ puicted out to me 
who had, in the first year she had ever seen a cotton field, 
picked more cotton in a day than any sJa^e m the county. 

I am reminded, as this page is about to be stereotyped, by 
observing the letter of a cotton planter in the New Orleans 
Price Current, of another disadvantage for cotton production, 
of slave labour, or rather of the system which slavery induces. 
In my volume on Texas, I stated that I was informed by a 
merchant that the cotton picked by the free labour of the 
Germans was worth from one to two cents a pound more than 
that picked by slaves in the same township, by reason of its 
greater cleanliness. From the letter referred to, I make the 
following extracts : — 

" Deae Sm ; * * » There ave probably no set of men engaged in 
any basinesa of life who lake as little pains and oiu'O to inform tliciiiselviis 
witU regard to the ohoraoter and quality of tlieir markelable produce as 
the cotton-planter. Not one in a thousand tnowa, nor cares to know, 
whether the cotton he sends to market is oMinary, good ordinoi'y, or 
middling. Not one in a, hundred spends one honr of each day at his gin 
in ginning season ; never sees the cotton after it is gathered, nnle^ be 
happens to Tide near the scaffold and looks &om a distance of a hnndred 
yards, and declares ilie specimen very white and dean, when, poi'haps, it, 
on the oontraiy, may he veiy leafy and dii'ty. * * » 

" I have often seen the hands on plautalians picking cotton with sacks 
Hiat would hardly hold atiilkE, tliey were bo torn and full of holes ; these 
sacks dragging on the ground aud gathering up pounds of dirt at every 
few steps. The baskets, too, were with scaroeiy any bottoms remaining 
having beeii lil^rally worn out, the cotton lying on the gi'ound. Indeed, 
some overseers do not forbid the bands emptying ihoir cottoit on the 
ground when their saclis ore Ml, and they some distance from tbeLr 
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baaketa. Wlien this cotton is takni^ up, some .dirt must neeeasarily oome 
with it. When gatlioring in wet weather, the hands get into their baskets 
with mudd^ feet, and thus toss in some pouada of dirt, in this way making 
their iaab eaaiec. Theae things are never, or larel j, seen fay the proprietor ; 
and, eonaeqaently, when hie merchant writes him Uiat his cotton ia ft little 
dosty, be says how can it be? yon are surely mistaken. 

"Now, air, for all Uiis Hiere is one simple, plain remedy ; let the planter 
spend his time in ginning season at his gin ; let him see every load of 
cotton as it comes ftom the field and before it goes through the gin. But, 
aays the man of leienre, the gin is a dirty, duaty place. Tes, air, and 
always will be ao, until you remedy the eyil by stayii^ there yourself. 
You say your oreraeer is hired to do this dirty work. Your overeeer is 
after giuaititg, sir, and the moi-e extra toeiglit he gets in yoar cotton, the mor- 
bales he inill haile to irag of ftaotng made at the end, of the jwar. Doa't Irttsl 
liim at the gin. * * * 

" Probably ho has a conditional contract with his employer : gets so 
many dollars for oil lie makes ojier a carfom number of hales ; this having 
eoery indacewietd to jHit up as much leaf and dirt, or, if he is one of the 
dishonest Jtind,ke may add stones, if they ^oald abound in the neighboiH'hood. 

"Why will not'the cotton-planter take ptido in his own produodon? 
The merchant prides himself on liia wares ; the meohaiiio on the work of 
his hands. All seem to pride tliemsolves un the result of tlieir labour 
except the cotton-planter." * * * 

It cannoi be admitted that the absence in tlie Free States 
of that organization and division of labour ia agriculture 
which is found on a large elave-worked plantation is a neces- 
sity attending the nee of free labonr. Why should it be any 
more impossible to employ an army of free labourers in 
moving the ground with an agricultm-al design than with the 
intention of constracting a canal or a road, if it were profit- 
able to so employ tlie necessary capital ? A railroad con- 
tractor in one of the best cotton districts of the United Stat^ 
told me, that having begmi his work with negi^oes, he was 
substituting Irish and Geiman labourers for them as rapidly 
as possible, with great advantage (and this near midsummer). 
But if I were convinced with Mr. Hussell upon this point, I 
should still be inclined to think that the advantages wliich 
are possessed in a free labour state of society equally by the 
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great hop-plantera at pickiEg time and 
at vintage, wtich are also found in our own new Stat^ by the 
■wheat farmer, and which are not found under the present 
eysiem anywhere at the South, for cotton picking, would of 
themselves be sufficient to turn the scale in foTOur of the free- 
labour cotton grower. 

The error of the assumption by Mr. Euasell, that large 
gangs of unwilling lahourecs are essential or important to 
cotton production in the United States, is, I tr]a8t, apparent. 
And as to the more common and popular opinion, that the 
necessary labour of cotton tillage is too severe for white men 
in the cotton-growing climate, I repeat that I do not find 
the slightest weight of fact to sustain it. The necessary 
labour and caiisos of fatigue and vital exhaustion attending 
any part, or all, of the process of cotton culture does not 
compare with that of our July harvesting ; it is not greater 
tba Ti attends the cultivation of Indian corn in the naiial New 
England method. I have seen a weakly white woman the 
worse for her labour in the cotton field, hut never a white 
man, and I have seen hundreds of them at work in cotton 
fields under the most unfavourabie circurostanoes, miserable, 
dispirited wretches, and of weak muscle, subsisting mainly, 
as they do, on com bread. Mr. De Bow estimates one hun- 
dred thousand white men now engaged in the CTdtivation o 
cotton, being one ninth of the whole cotton force {numeri- 
cally) of the country.* I have just seen a commercial 
letter from San Antonio, which estimates that the handful oi 
Germans in Western Texas will send ten thousand bales of 
cotton, the production of their own labour, to market this season. 
If it sdiould prove to be but half this, it must he considered 
a liberal contribution to the needed supply of the year, by 

Vol, i., p. 175, '■ Kesourees." 
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those who, following Mr. Eussell, lia¥e considered ^ 
Texas out o£ tlie true cotton region, and taking the truth 
of the common planters' assertion for granted, have thought 
Africans, working under physical compnlsion, the only means 
of meeting the demand which could he looked to in the future 
of the United States. 

It would not aurpiise me to learn that the cultivation of 
cotton by the German settlers in Texas had not, after all, 
been as profikble as its cultivation by the planters employing 
slaves in the vicinity. I should attribute the superior profits 
of the planter, if any there be, however, not to tho fitness 
of the climate for negro labour, and its unfitness for white 
labour, but to the feet that his expenses for fencing, on ac- 
count of his larger fields and larger estate, are several hun- 
dred per cent, less than those of the farmer ; to the fact that 
his expenses for tillage, having mul^ and ploughs and other 
instruments to use at the opportune moment, are less than 
those of the iaimer, who, in many eases, cannot affoi-d to 
own a single team ; to the fact that he has, from experience, 
a better knowledge of the most euccessftil method of culti- 
vation ; to the fact that he has a gin and a press of hia own 
in the midst of his cotton fields, to which he can caiTy his 
wool at one transfer from the picking ; by which he can put 
it in order for market expeditiously, and at an expense much 
below that falling upon the fai-mer, who must first store his 
wool, then send it to the planter's gin and press and have 
it prepared at the planter's conveniaice, paying, perhaps, 
exorbitantly therefor ; and, finally, to the fact that the 
planter deab directly with the exporter, wliile the fanner, 
the whole profit of whose crop would not pay hia expenses in 
a journey to the coast, must transfer hie bale or two to the 
exporter through two or tliree middlc-mcn, carrying it one 
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bale at a time, to t!ie local purdiaaer. Merchants will never 
give as good pricee for small lots as for large. There aro 
reasons for this which I need not now explain. I consider, 
in short, that the disadvantages of the fermer in growing 
cotton are of the sajne natm-e as I have before explained 
with those which long ago made fiie-wood of hand-looms, 
and panpers of those who could he nothing else but hand- 
loom weavers, in Massachusetts, Exactly how much is 
gained by the application of labour with the advantage of 
capital and combination of numbers over its isolated applica- 
tion as directed by individuals without capital iu a slaveliold- 
ing region, I cannot estimate, but no one will doubt that it 
is considerable. Nevertheless, iu all the cotton climate of the 
United States, if a white farmer has made money without 
slaves, it wOl be fotind that it has "been, in most cases, 
obtained exclusively from the sale of cotton. If cotton is 
a plant the cultivation of which by free or white labour is 
especially difficult, how is it that, with the additional em- 
barrassments arising from a lack of capital, his gains are 
almost exclusively derived from his cotton crop ? 

But I may be asked, if combimation is what is needed to 
make cotton a source of more general prosperity at the South, 
why is there no such thing as a joint-stock cotton plantation 
in Mississippi, as there are joint-stock cotton mills in Massa- 
chusetts, the stock in which is iu large part owned by those 
employed in iJiem ? I ask, iu reply, how is it that the com- 
mon way of obtaining breadstufe in Northern Alabama is to 
sow three pecks of seed wheat on hard stubble ground, plough 
it uuder with unbroken bullocks, led with a rope, and a bull- 
tongue plough, and finally to gamer rarely so much as sis 
bushels from an acre ? How is it that while in Ohio the spin- 
ning-wheel and hand-loom are curiosities, and homespun 
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would be a conspicuous and noticeable material of clothing, 
half the white population of Mississippi still dreas in home- 
spun, and at every second house the wheel and loom are 
found in operation ? The same influences which condemn 
the majority of free labourers in Alabama to hand-looma, 
homespun, and fchree hundred pounds of wheat to the acre, 
aa the limit of production, also condemn them to isolated 
labour, poor soil, poor tools, bad management, "bad luck," 
small crops, and small profits in cotton culture. 

The following passages from a letter published in the 
New Yorh Times present convincing evidence that it is 
no peculiarity of the Western Texas chmate, but only the 
exceptional social condition with which ita people are 
favoured, that enables free white labour to he employed iu 
increasing the cotton production of the country. I have 
ascertained that the author of the letter is known to the 
editor of the Timea, and is esteemed a gentleman of veracity 
and trustworthy judgment. 

" I am weE acquainted with. BaBtem Bliaaiseippi, soutli ot^ocroe comity, 
and there are few eettlemenla where my name or face ie miknown in the 
following oountiea, over the giealar part of whjch I have ridden on horan. 
back, io wit; Loundes, Oktibldfea, Choctaw, Oatroll, Attalla, Winston, 
Noxubee, Kemper, Noshoba, Leake, Suott, Newton, Landenlale, Clarke, 
Smith, and Jasper. After four years' travel thiongh these oonntieH, 
irausautingbuainess with great numbera of their inhabitants, stoppuig at 
iiieir Ijousea, conversing much with them, and viewing their mode of 
living, I unheailatiiigly answer that white men can and do labonr in tlie 
cotton field, from Oliristmua to Christmas following ; and that thatc, aa 
elsewhere, prudence, induatty, and energy find their universal reward : 
snocesa and wealth. 

" In the counties of Ohootaw, Winston, Nashoba, Newfon, and Smith, 
there are very few large plantations ; most of those having slareB holding 
but two or thiee, while those who own none are In the majority ; yet tbese 
are all cotton-growing counties, and the staple of their cotton, poor si 
their landa are, ia equal to the average aold in the Mobile market. 
Where the young farmer ia enterprising and go-ahead, his cotton ia usually 
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" There ia one case I remember, which ia to tiie point ; tlie man lives in 
Cliootaw oonnly, and was bom in Georgia. He does not own a negro, bat 
lias two boya, one sixteen, tUe otlier twelve. With, tlie Kssistauce of ilieae 
bojB, tmd tbo most itnpei'fect agricultural itnplemeiita, lie mode twenty-two 
bales of cotton, year before ksi, plenty of corn, and sufficient small grain 
for himself and family, although the season was more than ordinarily bad 
in hia neighboorhood, while many of liia neighboars, with fire or six 
Elavee. did not esoeed him, and some made even leas. He went on to his 
place wifliout ton dollars in his pocket, gave his notes for eight hundred 
dollar^ payable in one, two, and thiee years' time, with iniorit at six per 
oent. per Ennum, and the ensuing year be purchased anotlier one hundred 
and sixty iwres for seven hmidred and fifty dollars, also on time. This 
man ia, however, far more intelligent and progressive in fcrming than 
tliose abont him ; he does not plant as did his grandfather, becanse his 
father did so, but endeavooi^ to improve, and is willing to try an esperi- 
meut occasionally. 

" In my own county, in Alabama, thero is a woman whose husband died 
shortly after the crop was plsnted, leaving her without a single servant, 
and no assielance except from a little eon of twelve years of ago ; yet ahe 
went into the field, ploughed and picked her cotton, prepared lier ground 
for the coming crop, and raised a second crop thereon. 

My conclusion, from tie various evidences to which I have 
referred, must he a widely different one from Mr. Kusaell's, 
from that which is generally thought to prevail with our leading 
capitalietsj merchants, and manufacturers, and from tihat which 
seems to have been accepted hy the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tions of Liverpool and Manchester. It is this : that there is 
no physical obstacle in the way of our countiy's supplying ten 
hales of cotton where it now does one. All that is necessary 
for this purpose is to direct to the cotton-producing region 
an adequato number of labourers, cither black or white, or 
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both. No amalgamation, no association on ec[uality, no Yio- 
lent diai-uption of present relationa is necessary. It is not even 
requisite tliat loth black and white should work in the cotton 
fields. It is necessary that there shoiild be more objects of in- 
dustry, more varied enterprises, more general intelligence among 
the people, and especially that they should become, or should 
desire to become, richer, more comfortable, than they are. 

The simple truth is, that even if we view in the brightest 
light of Fourth of July patriotism, the character of the whites 
of the cotton-producing region, and the condition of the 
slaves, we cannot help seeing that, commercially spealdng, 
they are but in a very small part a civilized people. Un- 
doubtedly a large number of merchants have had, at times, a 
profitable business in supplying civilized luxuries and con- 
veniences to the South. The same is true of Mexico, of 
Turkey, of Egypt, and of Hussia. Silk, cloth, and calico, 
shoes, gloves, and gold watches, were sold in some quantity 
in California, before its golden coffers were forcibly opened 
ten years ago. The Southern supply to commerce and the 
Sonthern demand of commerce is no more what it should be, 
comparing the resources of the South with those of other 
lands occupied by an active civilized commumty, than is 
that of any half-civiMzed community, than was that of Cali- 
fornia. Give the South a people moderately dose settled, 
moderately well-informed, moderately ambitious, and mode- 
rately industrious, somewhat approaching that of Ohio, for 
instance, and what a biKiness it would have ! Twenty double- 
ti-ack railroads from the Gulf to the lakes, and twenty lines of 
ocean steamers, would not sufficiently meet its requirements. 
Who doubts, let him study the present business of Ohio, and 
ask uponwbat, inthe natural resources of Ohio, or its position, 
could, forty years ago, a prediction of its present wealth and 
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business have been made, of its present supply and its present 
demand have been made, which wonld compare in value with 
the commercial resources and advantages of position possessed 
to-day by any one of the Western cotton States ?* 

". Some one cin render a semce to dvilkation by publishing pimsely what 
feudal righfa, so called, ware abolialed id iBi'ge parts of Germany and Hongary in 
1848, and what results to the commerce of the districts aflected the gi-enter 
ficedom and impulse in industry arising therefroai has had. If I am lightly 
informeil, trade, in many cases, both eipoi-t and iroport, has already much moia 
than quadrupled in value, thousands of peasants now demanding numerous artigiea 
and being able to pay for them, which brfbre otdy a few acOM rei huudrrf pro- 
prietors were expected to buy 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE oorromON and ohakactek of the peiyileged classes 

OF THE SOTJTH. 

Since the growth of the cottoB demand haa donHed the TEdiie 
of slave labour, and with it the pecmjiary inducement to pre- 
vent negroes irom taMng care of themselves, hypotheses and 
easy methods for justifjTng the evorlasting perpetuation of 
slavery have been multiplied. I have not often aonveraed 
with a planter about the condition of the slaves, that he did 
not soon make it evident, that a number of these were on 
service in his own mind, naively felling back from one to 
another, if a few inquiries about matters of feet were ad- 
dre^ed him without obvious argumentative purpose. The 
beneSceuee of slavery is commonly urged by an exposition 
not only of the diet, and the dwelhngs, and the jollity, and 
the devotional eloquence of the negroes, but also by demon- 
strations of the high mental attainments to which individuals 
are already found to be arriving. Thus, there is always at 
hand, some negro mathematician, who is not merely held to 
be far in advance of the native Africans, but who beats most 
white men in his quickness and aecuracy in calculation, and 
who is at the same time considered to be so thoroughly trust- 
worthy, that he is constantly employed by his master as an 
accountant and collecting agent ; or some negro whose repu- 
tation for ingenuity and skill in the management and repair 
of engines, sagar-miUs, cotton-presses, or other maohinevy. 
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is SO well eatablisLed that iiia Bervicea are more higlily valued, 
tlirotighout a considerable district, than any white man's; 
or some negro wlio really manages hia owner's plantation, 
his agricultural judgment being deferred to, as superior to 
tliat of any overseer or planter in the county. Scarcely a 
plantetion did I visit on which some such representative black 
man was not acknowledged and made a matter of boasting 
by the owner, who, caUing attention perhaps to the expre^ion 
of intelligence and mien of self-confidence which distingnished 
his premium specimen, would cheerfully give me a history of 
the known special circumstances, practically constituting a 
special mental feeding, by which the phenomenon was to be 
explained. Yet it might happen that the same planter would 
pr^ently ask, pointing to tiie bnite4ike countenance of a 
moping field-hand, wlmt good would freedom be to such a 
oreatm-e ? And this would bo one who had been provided 
from childhood with food, and shelter, and clothing, with as 
littie consideration of his own therefor as for the air he 
breathed ; who had not been allowed to determine for himself 
with whom be should associate ; with what tools and to what 
purp<«e he should labour ; who bad had no care on account 
of his children ; who had no need to provide for old age ; who 
had never had need to count five-and-tweuty ; the highest 
demand upon whose fiiculties had been to discriminate be- 
tween cotton and crop-grass, and to strike one with a hoe 
without hitting the other; to whose intelligence, though 
Uving in a civilized land, the pen and the press, the mail and 
the telegraph, had contributed nothing ; who had no school- 
ing as a boy ; no higher dtsty as a man than to pick a given 
quantity of cotton between dawn and dark ; and of whom, 
under this training and these confinements, it might well be 
wondered that he was found able to miderstand and to speak t!ie 
language of human intelligence any more than a horse, 
vol.. II. T 
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Again, one -vvould assure me that he had -witnessed in hia 
own time an obvious advance in the quality of the slaves 
generally; they were more active, less stupid, employed a 
larger and more exact vocabulary, and were less superstitioua, 
obstinate, and perverse in their habits of mind than when he 
was himself a boy ; but I had only to pr^ume that, with this 
rapid improvement, the negroes would soon be safely albwed 
to take some step toward freedom, to be assured witb much 
more apparent confidence than before, that in the special 
quality which originally made the negro a slave, there had 
been no gain ; that indeed it was constantly becoming more 
evident that he was naturally too deficient in forecasting 
capacity to be able to learn how to take civilized care of 
himself. 

As a rule, when the beneficence of slavery is argued by 
Southerners, an advancing intellectual as well as moral con- 
dition of the mass of negroes is assumed, and the high attain- 
ments of individuals are pointed to as evidence of what is to 
be expected of the ma^, if the system is not disturbed. 
Suggest that any modification of the system would enlarge its 
beneficence, however, and an exception to the general rule, as 
regards the single quality of providence, is at once alleged, 
and in such a manner, that one cannot but get the impression 
that, in this quality, the negro is believed to be retrograding 
as surely as he is advancing in everything else ; and this is 
one method by which the unconditional perpetuation of the 
system, as it is, is justified. Such a justification maat of 
course involve the supposition that in the tenth generation of 
an onremitted training, discipline, education, and custom in 
abject dependence upon a volimtary provision by others, for 
every wish oi which the gratification is pennitted, vhUe men 
woidd be ablt,, as a rule, to pain in the quality of providence 
and capacity for independent self-support. 
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Aa to the real state of the case, I find, in my own obser- 
vation, no reason for donbting, what mnst be expected of 
those interested, that the general improyement of the slave is 
usually somewhat overrated, and his forecasting ability under- 
rated. Measures intended to prevent a man £i,'om following 
his natural inclinations often have the effect of stimulating 
those inclinations; and I believe that the system which is 
designed not merely to relieve the negro from having any 
care for himself, but, as far aa practicable, to forcibly prevent 
him from taking care of himself, in many particulars to 
which he has more or le^ instinctive inclination, ii^tead of 
gradually suppressing this inclination, to some extent stimu- 
late it, so that the Southern negro of to-day, however 
depraved in his desires, and however badly instructed, is 
reaOy a man of more cunning, shrewdness, reticence, and 
pei-sistence, in what he does undertake for himself, than his 
father was. The healthful iKe of these quahties (which 
would constitute providence) is, however, in general, success- 
fully oppcsed by slavery, and, as far as the slave is concerned, 
nothing worse than this can he said of the system. 

Admitting that, in this view, slavery is not beneficent, or 
is no longer beneficent, or can be but for a time beneficent to 
the slave, the present attitude of the South still finds a mode 
of justification with many minds, in the broad assertion that 
the negro is not of the nature of mankind, therefore cannot he 
a subject of inhumanity. This, of course, sweeps the field, if 
it does anything : thus (from the Day-Book) — 



" The wifio-apreaa delusion that Soutlieni ii 
their eitenaion daagerouE — the notion eo prevalent at the North that there 
is a real antagoniani, or that the system of the South Is lioatile to Nortliem 
interests! the weakened union seutimenl, and tlie iitter debauohment, the 
absolute td'aitoriam of a portion of the Northern people, not o^Iy to the 
Uuiou, but to Democratio inetltutious, and to the eauaa of civilization on 
Ibis continent ; all these, with the minor and roQat innumerable miscbieft 
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that this mighty irorld-wide imposture has engendered ot drags in its 
midst, rest upon the d<^ma, the single nsenuiptiou, the sole el«mcatlU7 
foundation falsehood, iliat a negro in a black man," 

This bold groiind is not as often taken at the South as by 
desperate bidders for Southern confidence among oarselves. 
I have heard Ckriatian men, howevei', when pushed for a 
juatification of the sealing up of the printed Bible, of the legal 
disregard of marriage, of gi«ng power to rascally fci'aders to 
forcibly sepBxate famihes, and so on, refer to it as a hypothesis 
not at aU to be scouted under such ch-cumstances. Yet, as 
they did so, there stood behind their chairs, slaves, in whose 
veins ran more Anglo-Saxon blood than of any African race's 
blood, and among their other slaves, it is probable there were 
many descendants of Nubians, Mooi?!, Egyptians, and Indians, 
all interbred with white and true negro tribes, so that it 
would he doubtful if there remained one single absolutely pm-o 
negro, to which animal alone their argument would strictly 
apply. If the right or expediency of denying the means of 
prepai'ing themselves for freedom to these beings could even 
be held to be coexistent with the evident preponderance in 
them of certain qualities of form, colour, etc., the number of 
those who are held unjustly or inexpediently in the bonds of 
a perpetual slavery is ah-cady quite large in the South, and is 
gradually but surely increasing— is increasing much more 
rapidly than are their means of cultivating habits which are 
necessary to be cultivated, before the manliest child of white 
men is capable of enjoying freedom. 

There axe but two methods of vindicating the habit of de- 
pending on the labour of slaves for the development of wealth 
in the land, which appear to me, on the face of them, 
entitled to be treated gravely. One of these, assuming the 
beings held in slavery to be as yet generally incompetent to 
take care of themselves in a civilized manner, and dangerous 
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to the life as well as to the ^^'ealth of the civilized people who 
hold them in slavery, argues that it is neeossai-y for their 
liiimane maintenance, and to prevent them from s-cqamng an 
increase of the disposition and strength of mind and will 
which has always been felt a source of danger to the well- 
being of their masters, that all the present laws for their 
mental repression sbould be rigidly maintained. It is not to 
be denied, I think, that there is some ground for this as- 
sumption. Inasmuch as it is also argued that the same 
necessity reijuirea that these beings, and with them all these 
laws, should he carried on to territory now free from them, 
we are called upon to give a sober consideration to the argu- 
ment which is based upon it. This I shall do in the kst 
chapter. The other method to which I refer assumes that by 
Laving a well-defined class set apart for drudging and servile 
labour, the remainder of a community may be preserved free 
from the demeaning habits and traits of character which, it is 
alleged, servile and menial obligations and the necessity of a 
constant devotion to labour are sure to fis upon those who are 
subject to them. Hence a peculiar advantage in morals and 
in manners is believod to belong to the superior class of a 
community so divided. I am inclined to think that there is 
no method of justifying slavery, which is more warmly 
cherished by those interested to maintain it, than tliis, I am 
sure that there is none which planters are more ready to 
suggest to their guests.* 

* Fi-om an " Address on Climatology," befoie the Academy of Science, by Di-. 
Bai-ton, o■fKewOl■|eMla:— 
" '["he insytution of slavery operates by contrast and comparison ; it elevates 
the tone of tlie superior, adds to its reJinement, allows moi-e time to cultivate the 
miod, exalts the elandni-d in moi'sls, mannei's, and intellectual eDdowments ; 
operates aa a safety-valve for the evil disposed, leaving the npper race purer, 
while it really preaei'ves from degradation, in the scale of civiLzation, the infetior, 
whidiweseeiathdrunifoi'mdeBtuijH'benlett to themselves. The slaves constiUte 
essentially the lowest class, and society is immeasurably benelifled by havuig this 
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No aensiible man among us shuts hie syea to the ignoi-ance, 
meaimess, Ticej and misery which accompanies our general 
prosperity ; no class of statesmen, no politicians or dema- 
gogues, no writers deny or ignore it- It is canvassed, pub- 
lished, studied, struggled with, by all honest men, and this not 
in om' closete alone, but in our churches, onr legislatures, our 
colleges, our newspapers, our families. We are constantly 
urging, constantly using means for discovering it and setting 
it forth plainly. We commission able men to make a business 
of bringing it to the light, and we publiah the atatistica which 
their labours supply as legislativo documents to be circu- 



dasa, ivhich constitutee the offonsive fungus— the great cfliicev uf civilised life— a 
vast burthen and espenae (o eveij community, under sui'i'dllanie Hnd conti-ol ; 
and not oulj so, but under dii-edjon as an efficient agent to promote tile general 
welfare and increase the wealth of the comnranity. The history of the world 
furniaheB no institution nndev similar management, where so much good aotuallj- 
resnlls to tile governors and the governed as tliia in the Southern Slates of North 
America." 

*■ It is by the existence of slavery^ exempting so lai^e a portion of our citizens 
from labour, that we have leisure for intellectual purauits."— eoKernor Hmremond 
tn South. Liierary Mess, 

" Would yon do a benefit to the horse or the oi, by giving him a cultivated 
underslimiiUng, or fine feelingK ? So far as the mem labourer bus the pi-ide, Ihe 
knowledge, or the aspii-atjons of a free man, he is unfitted for his sitnntion, and 
must doubly feel lis infelicity. If there are soi-did, seiTile, and laboi-ious offices to be 
perfonned, is it not better that there should be sordid, servile, and laborious beings 
to perform ihemV— Chancellor Itarper ; Address to South Carolina Institute. 

"The relations between the Korth and the South are very analogoua to those 
which Euhsiated between Greece and the Horann Empiie, after the subjugation of 
Achflia by the Consul Mummi us. The dignity and energy of the Roman character, 

industry and liteiature. The degenerate and pliant Ui-ecfcs, on the oontiaiy, ei- 
ceiled in the handicraft and polite professions. We leain from the vigorous 
invective of Juvenal, that thtywere the most naefnl and capsble of servants, 
whether as pimps or professors of rhetoric. Obsequious, deaterous, and I'eady, tht 
versatile Greeks monopolized the business of teacliing, publishing, and m.inu- 
factoring in the l!oman Empire — allowing their masters ample leisure for tha 
aeiTice of the State, in the Senate or in the field." — aiehaond Enquirer. 
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lated at the general expense, in order that our miBfortima 
may be as 'well known and as exactly comprehended as 
possible. 

From much of all this, which so painfully and acsionaly 
concei-ns us, we are told that the South is free. We are 
told that what we bewail is seen at the South to be the result 
of a mistaken social system ; that the South escapes that re- 
sult by slavery. We do not deny, we daily aclmowledge tliat 
there are mistakes in our system ; we endeavour to remedy 
them ; and we not unfrequently have to acknowledge fhafc in 
doing so, we have made some of our bad things worse. Does 
slavery relieve all ? And without compensation ? We often 
find, upon a thorough review, tliat our expedients, while they 
have for a time seemed to produce very valuable results, 
have in fact corrected one evil by creating or enhancing 
another. We have borrowed from Peter to pay Paul. In 
this way we find investigation and discussion to be constantly 
essential to prevent errors and mistakes from being exagge- 
rated and persevered in unnecessarily. Thus we- — our honestly 
humane part at least— are ever calling for fiicts, ever pnbhsh- 
idg, proclaiming, discussing the feds of our evil. It is 
only those whose selfish intei-est is thought by themselves to 
be served by negligence, who resist investigation and publi- 
cation, who avoid discussion. Thus we come to habitually 
associate much activity of discussion, much consideration, 
much publication with improvement — often no doubt erro- 
neoTisly— ^tili it is natural and rational that when we find 
no discussion of iacts, no pubhcation, no consideration, where 
we find general consideration and general discussion prac- 
tically prevented by a forcible resistance to pubhcation, 
we cannot but suspect there is something sadly need- 
ing to he made better. And this last we do find to be 
the case at the South, and with regard to slavery. Why, 
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if their system has eucli tangible evidence of its advan- 
tages within the personal kuowledge of any eitizen, do they 
object ■ to its alleged disadvantagea being set forth for con- 
sideration, and, if it should happen, discussion ? Trae, we 
may be wrong, we may be mistaken in supposing that this, 
our constant publication and challenge to discussion is a good 
thing. Perhaps if we were better, we should talk less, know 
Jess of what evil remained to be gradually grown out of. It 
might be found that the constant consideration of our evil had 
had a bad effect upon ue. But I have not found that the 
people of the South are inclined to shut their eyes, and close 
their ears, and bar their imaginations to the same evil. 
With the misery which prevails among us. Southerners gene- 
tally appear to be, indeed, more &mi!iar than the most in- 
dustrioiK of om' home philanthropists. Grreat as it is, it is 
really over-estimated at the South — over-estimated in the 
aggregate at least ; for it is perhaps impossible to over- 
estimate the sufferings of individuals. South of Yirginia, an 
intelligent man or woman is rarely met who do^ not main- 
tain, with the utmost apparent confidence, that the people who 
do the work of the North are, on the whole, harder driven, 
worse fed, and more destitute of comfort than are the slaves at 
1 he South, taking an average of both classes ; and this I heard 
assumed by gentlemen, the yearly cost of maintaining whose 
own slaves, according to their statement to me, would not 
equal the average monthly expenses of an equal number of 
the poorest class of labourers I have ever known at the 
North. I have heard it assumed by planters, who not only did 
not themselv^ enjoy, but who never imagined or aspired to a 
tithe of the comfort to which most joameymen meclianies 
whom I have known are habituated. I have heard it assumed 
by gentlemen, nine-tenths of whose neighbours for a hundred 
miles around them lived in a manner which, if witnessed at 
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the North, would have made tliem objects of compaaBion to 
the majority of our day-lahotirera. 

A gentleman coming np the Mississippi, just after a recent 
" Southern Commercial Convention " at Memphis, says ; 

" VoT three dnya I Wye been sitting at a table three times a day oppoEif e 
four of the fire-eal«rs. * * » it was evideat that they were sdnoere ; 
lor they declared to one another the belief that Providence waa directing 
the South to reoommence the importation of AMcane, that she might lead 
the world to civiUiation and Ohiistianity thronghita dependence npon her 
son for cott«a. All their conyerBation waa consistent with this. They 
belieyed the Bonth the centre of Chriatianity and the hope of tlie world, 
while they had not the slightest doubt tliat the larga majority of the 
people of the North were mucli more to be pitied than their own negroes. 
Exclusive of merchants, mtuiufoctui'ers, Iftwyei's, and pohticians, they 
evidently imagined the whole population of the North to be quite similai' 
to the poor white population of the South. Tet they had traveEed in the 
North, it appeareil, I could only conclude that their observation of 
northern working men had been confined to the Irish operatives of 
Kome half-finiahed western railroad, Uviiig in temporoiy shanties along the 

I have even found that conservative men, who frankly 
acknowledged the many bad effects of slaveiy, and confessed 
the conviction that the Northern Slave States were ruinsd by 
it ; men who expressed admiration of Cassius Clay's course, 
and acknowledged no little sympathy with Lie views, and who 
spoke with more contempt of their own fanatics than of the 
Abolitionists themselves ; tliat such men were inclined to 
apologize for slavery, and for their own course in acting 
politically for its extension and perpetuation, by assimiing 
certain social advantages to exist where it prevailed. " There 
is a higher tone in Southern society than at the North," 
they would say, "which is, no doubt, due to the greater 
leisure which slavery secures to tib. There is less anxiety for 
wealth, conseijTiently more honesty. This also leads to the 
habit of more generous living and of hospitality, which is 
"c of the Soutli." 
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I think that there is a type of character resulting ia a 
eecoiidaty way from slavery, of which Mr. Clay is himself a 
noble example, which attracts admiration and affection in a 
rare manner. I shall explain this secondary action of slavery 
hy-and-by. I have come to the conclusion that whatever may 
be the good results of slavery in the way I shall then describe, 
this so constantly asserted, so generally conceded, of inducing 
a " higher tone " of breeding, and especially of nourishing the 
virtue of hoipitahty is chimerical 

Some leadei may at once be mchned to lay that the South- 
einti=i whom he liab met aie uiif[uebti>nably better bred 
pe Dple than aie common at the North, and that they state as 
their espeiionce that th^y do not And that hospitality, that 
honesty that gmlelessuess of dealing one with another among 
the people of the North, to which they are accustomed at 
home. lb would remain a question, whether the Southerners 
whom the reader has met are of a common or an exceptional 
clasa; whether it is to slaveiy, oi to some other circumstance, 
they owe their breeding whethei thi^ other cnqumstance is 
dependent on slavery, oi \^hethei it may exist (and, if so, 
whether, when it doea exist, jt produces the same fruit) quite 
independently of slavery It cannot be said that there are no 
gentlemen and gentlewomen ot hrst water in free countries. 
A comparison, then, must be a compaiison of nmnbers. I 
shall, by-and-by, offer the reader some assistance in maldng a 
comparison of this kmd. And if, as we hear, free-labour 
society ia still an experiment, and one of the results of that 
experiment la to be found in the low condition of portions of 
our community, and it is by comparing this result with the 
condition of the whites of the South that we must judge of 
the success of the experiment ; it may again be a question 
of numbers. As to experience of hospitality, that is not a 
question of quantity or of quaHty merely. I should wish to 
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ask the reader's Southern antlioritiee, " Where antl with ■whom 
has your experience been. North and South ?" And if with 
Et similar class and in similar cirouEostances, T should wish to 
asi further, " What do you mean by hospitality ?" 

I think that the error which prevails in the South, with 
regard to the genera-1 condition of our working people, ia 
much strengthened by the feot, that a different standard of 
comfort is used by most persona at the South from that 
known at the North, and that used by Northern -writera. 
People at the South are content and happy with a condition 
which few accept at the North unless with great complaint, 
or with expressions of resignation such as are the peculiar 
property of slaves at the South. If, reader, you had been 
travelUng all day through a country of the highest agricul- 
tural capability, settled more than twenty yeai« ago, and 
toward nightfall should be advised by a coi^iderate stranger 
to ride five miles further, in order to reach the reaideneo of 
Mr. Brown, because Mr. Brown, being a well-to-do man, and 
a right good fellow, had built an uncommonly good house, 
and got it well furnished, had a score of servants, and being 
at a distance from neighboui's, was always glad to entertain 
a respectable stranger — afber hearing this, as you continued 
your ride somewhat impatiently in the evening chill, what 
consolations would your imagination find in the prospect 
before yon? My New England and New York experience 
would not forbid the hope of a private room, where I could, 
in the first place, wash off the dust of the road, and make 
some change of clothing before being admitted to a family 
apartment. Thia &mily room woidd be curtained and car- 
peted, and glowing soltly with the light of sperm candles or 
a shaded lamp. When I entered it, I could expect that a 
couch or an arm-chair, and a fragrajit cup of tea, with refined 
sugar, and wholesome bread of wheaten floor, leavened, 
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would be ofi'eied me. I should think it likely that I eonld 
then have the snatch of Tannhauser or Trovatore, which had 
been running fiiintly in my bead ail day, fingered clearly out 
to my entire satisfafltion upon a pianoforte. I should then 
look with perfect confidence to being able to refer to Shake- 
speare, or Longfellow, or Dickens, if anything I had seen or 
thought dining the day had haply led me to wish to do so. 
I should expect, as a mattei' of coinse, a dean, sweet bed, 
where I could sleep alone and undisturbed, until possibly in 
the morning a jug of hot wat-er should be placed at my door, 
to aid the removal of a traveller's rigid beard. I should 
expect to draw a curtain from before a window, to lift the 
sash without effortj to look into a garden and fill my lungs 
with fragrant air ; and I should be certain when I came down 
of a royal breakfast. A. man of these circmnstances in this 
rich coontry, he will he asking my opinion of his fruits. A 
man of his disposition cannot exist in the country without 
ladies, and ladies cannot exist in the country without flowers ; 
and might 1 not hope for the refinement which decks even 
the table with them ? and that the breakfiist would be a meal 
as well as a feed— an institution of mental and moral suste- 
nance as well as of palatable nourishment to the body ? My 
horse I need hardly look aftei-, if he be a sound brute ; — good 
stables, litter, oats, hay, and water, grooming, and discretion 
in their use, will never be wanting in such a man's house in 
the country. 

In what civilized region, after, such advice, would such 
thoughts be preposterous, unless in the Slave States ? Not 
but that such men and such houses, such family and home 
comforts may be found in the South. I have found them — 
a dozen of them, delightful homes. But then in a hundred 
cases where I received such advice, and heard houses and 
men so described, I did not find one of the things imagined 
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above, nor anything ranging with thorn. In my last journey 
of nearly three montlis tetween the Mississippi and the 
Upper James Eiver, I saw not only none of those things, 
received none of those attentions, hut I saw and met nothing 
of the kind. Nine times out of ten, at leaet, after each a 
promise, I slept in a room with others, in a bed which stank, 
supplied with but one sheet, if witih any ; I washed with 
utensils common to the whole bonsehold ; I found no garden, 
no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, no sugar, no bread ; 
(for com pone-— let me assert, in parenthesis, though possibly, 
ae tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostrich^— is 
not bread : neither does even flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred 
together and warmed, constitute bread ;) no curtains, no 
lifting wmdowa (thre6 times out of four absolutely no windows), 
no couch— if one reclined in the &mily room it was on the 
bare floor — for there were no carpets or mats. For all that, 
the house swarmed with vermin. There was no hay, no 
straw, no oats (hut mouldy com and leav^ of maize), no 
discretion, no care, no honesty, at the — — there was no staUe, 
but a log-pen ; and besides this, no other out-house but a 
smoke-house, a corn-house, and a range of nigger houses. 

In nine-tenths of the houses south of Yirginia, in which I 
was obliged, making all reasonable endeavour to find the best, 
to spend the night, there were none of these things. And 
most of these hod been recommended to me by disintereeted 
persons on the road as being better than ordinary — bouses 
where they "sot up for travellers and had things." Prom 
the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of James, I did not 
(that I remember) see, except perhaps in one or two towns, 
a thermometer, nor a book of Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte 
or sheet of music ; nor the light of a eareel or other good 
centre-table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any 
kind, of a work of art of the slightest merit, I am not speak- 
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ing of -wliat are commonly called " poor whites ;" a large 
majority of all these houses were the ] 
holders, a eonsiderahle proportion cotton-p 

Those who watch the enormous export of cotton fix)m the 
South, and who are accustomed to reckon up its value, aa it 
goes forward, million on million, hundred million on hmidred 
million, year after year, say that it is inicomprehensible, if it 
be not incredible, that the people of the South a^e not rich 
and liviug ia luxury unlmowii elsewhere. It is asking too 
much that such statements as I have made should he received 
without any explanation. I have found this to be so, and so 
fer aa the explanation appears in the attendant social pheno- 
mena of the country, I shall endeavour to set it forth, sus- 
taining the accuracy of my report by the evidence of com- 
petent Southern witnesses. 

William H. Gregg, Esq., a distinguished citizen of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in a report to the directors of the Granite- 
vOle Manufacturing Company of that State, describes at length 
the condition of the operatives of the company, whom he statra 
to have been di-awn originally "from the poor of Edgefield, 
Barnwell and Lexmgton districts." These are cotton-growing 
districts of South Carolina, better supphed than usual with 
the ordinary advantages of civilized communities. For 
instancej by reference to the census returns, I find that they 
are provided with pubhc schools at the rate of one to l^s than 
thirty square miles, while within the State, inclusive of its 
several towns, there is but one public school, on an average, 
to every forty square miles. There are churches within these 
districts, one to about sevent-een square mUes ; throughout 
the State, including Charleston and its other cities, one to 
every twenty-five square miles. In Georgia the average is 
one to thirty-two square miles. With the condition of the 
newer cotton States, in these respects, that < 
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Barnwell, and Lexington, would be found to compare still 
more fevourably for the poor. In Lexington there is eTen a 
theological seminary. "What, nevertheless, there is not gene- 
rally available to the people at large, Mr. Gregg indicates 
by his statement of what advantages they possess who liave 
come to GrranitevOIe. 

*' When thej were first bi-ouglit together, tlie ssveniy^im out of a 
hTmdi'ed grown girls who could neither read nor write wete a by-word 
around the oonntty ; that reproach has long since been removed. We 
have night, Sunday, and week-day Bchools. Singit^-maaCers, music- 
teachers, writing-masterE, and iUueraitt lecturers all find patronage in 
Qranitaville where the people can easily earn all the neoessariea of 
life, and are in Hie enjoyment of the usual luxuries of country life." • * " 

" To get a Bleady supply of workmen, a population must be collected 
whieh W31 regard tjiemselws oe a eommmtity ; and ttro essential elements 
ace necessary to the building up, moral growth, and stability of such a col- 
lection of people, namely, a church and a Bohooi-house." • • * 

"I can safely aay that it is only necessary to make eom/orfaiila ^mmee in 
order to procure families, that will afford labourers of the best kind. A 
large manufacturing establishment located anywhere in t^e State, atvay 
ii'om a town and in a healthy situation, will soon collect around it a popu- 
lation who, however poor, with proper moral restraints thrown around 
them, wilt soon develops all the elements of good society. Self-reapecl 
and attachment to the place will aoon find their way inlo the minds of simli, 
while inlelligenoe, morality, and well directed indnstry, leill not fail to 
acguirg position." 

"What the poor people of Edgefield, Barnwell, and Lexing- 
ton districts needed was, in tlie first place, to be led " to 
regard themsdvea as a community;" for this pui-poae the 
nuclei o£ " a church and a schoolhouse " are declared to be 
essential, to which must be added, such other stimulanta to 
improvement as " singing and writing sohools, itinerant 
lectmers," etc., etc. In short, the power of obtaining, as 
the result of their labour, "the necessaries of life," "the 
usual luxuries of country life," or, in two words, which cover 
and include church, school, music and lecture, as well aa 
bread, cleanliness, luxuries and necessities. " comfortable 
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hom^." It waa simply by mating po^ible to them what 
before had not been possible, the essential conditions of a 
comfortable civilized home, that Mr. Gregg was enabled in 
a few yeara to annoance, as he did, that, " fcom extreme 
poTerfcy and want, they haye become a thrifty, happy, and 
contented people." 

The present system of American slavery, notwithstanding 
the enormous advantages of wealth which the cotton monopoly 
is supposed to offer, prevents the people at large from having 
"comfortable hom^," in the sense intended by Mr, Gregg. 
For nine-tenths of the citizens, comfortable homes, as the 
words would be understood by the mass of citizens of the 
North and of England, as well as by Mr. Gregg, are, under 
present arrangements, out of the question. 

Esamine almost any rural district of the South, study its 
history, and this will be as evident as it was to Mr. Gregg in 
the ease of those to which his attention was especially called. 
These, to be sure, contained, probably, a large proportion of 
very poor soil. But how is it in a district of entirely rich 
soil? Suppose it to be of twenty square miles, with a 
population of 'hx hundred all told and with an ordinarily 
convement access bj rnei ni^i^ition to market. The whole 
of thy •i^alable cotton land m this case will probably be 
{ wned by three oi £o ir men and on these men the demand 
tor cotton wiU have had let us suppose, its full effect. Their 
tillage land will be compirati^elj well cultivated. Their 
houses will be comfoi table the-r furniture and tlieir food 
luxumus They will moieovei not only have secured the best 
land on which to apply then labour, but the best brute force, the 
best tools, and the best maehinery for ginning and pressing, 
all superintended by the best class of overaeei-s. The cotton 
of each will be shipped at the best season, perhaps all at 
oncfi, on a boat, or by trains espreasly engaged at the lowest 
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rates of freight. It will everywhere receive special attention 
and care, heeause it forms together a parcel of great value. 
The merchaats will watch the markets closely to get the 
beat prices for itj aad when sold the cash retTims to each 
proprietor wili be enormoualy large. As the expenses of 
raising aud marketing cotton are in inverse ratio to the 
number of hands employed, planters nearly always imme- 
diately reinvest their surplus funds in slaves; and as there 
is a sufficient nitmber of large capitalists engaged in cotton- 
growing to make a strong competition for the limited 
number of slaves which the breeding States can supply, it is 
evident that the price of a slave will always be as high as the 
product of hie labour, under the best management, on the 
mc«t valuable land, and with every economical advantage 
which money can procure, will warrant. 

But suppose that tliere are in the district besides these 
three or four large planters, their femilies and their slaves, 
a certain number of whites who do not own slaves. The 
&ct of their being non-slaveholders is evidence that they 
ai'e as yet without capital. In this case one of two tendencies 
must soon be developed. Either being stimulaticd by the 
high price of cotton they will grow industrious, wiU accu- 
mulate capital and purchase slaves, and owning slaves wiU 
require a larger amount of land upon which to work them 
than they require for their own labour alone, thus being 
led to buy out one of the other planters, or to move else- 
where themselv^ before they have acquired an established 
improvement of character from their prosperity ; or, secondly, 
they will not pm-chase slaves, but either expend currently 
for their own comfort, or hoard the rraults of their labour. 
If they hoard they wiU acquire no increase of comibrt or im- 
provement of character on account of the demand. If they 
spend all their earnings, these will not be sufficient, 1: 

VOL. II. 
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profitable their cotton eiJture may be Enppoaed, to purchase 
luiuriea mucli superior to those furnished to the slaves of 
the plaatera, because the local demand, being Mmited to 
some fifty white families, in the whole district of twenty 
square miles, is not enough to draw luxuries to the neigh- 
bourhood, unless they are brought by special older, and at 
great expense from the nearest shipping port. Nor is it 
possible for such a small number of whites to maintain a 
church or a newspapei', nor yet a school, unless it is one 
established by a plantery or two or tbi-ee planters, and really 
of a private and very expensive character. 

Suppose, again, another district in which either tlie land is 
generally less productive or the market less easy of acc^s 
than in the last, or that bobh is the case. The stimulus of 
the cotton demand is, of course, proportionately lessened. In 
this case, ec^ually with the last, the richest soils, and those 
mtffit convenient to the river or the railroad, if there happens 
t I D h hoice in this respect, will a^uredly be possessed 
b th 1 g st capitalists, that is, the largest slaveholders, 
wl m y n vertheless be men of but moderate wealth and 
I m ted mf mation. If so, their standard of comfort will yet 
b I w nd their demand will consequently take effect very 
1 1_ n ncreasing the means of comfort, and rendering 
facilities for obtaining instruction more accessible to their 
neighbours. But suppose, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of the district in its distance from market, that their sales of 
cotton, the sole export of the district, are very profitable, and 
that the demand for cotton is consfcantiy inoreasuig. A 
similar condition with regard to the cliief export of a free 
labour community would inevitably tend to foster the intolh- 
gencB and industry of a large number of people. It has this 
effect with only a very limited number of the inhabit tnts of i 
plantation district consisting in large part as thev rau.--t of 
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slaves Tlese lifaouroi-^ 111%} he driven to wrrl hiidpi and 
miy be fuiJiicilipl with bettei tools for the puiicQ of m 
creasing the lalue of cotton \ihich is to be exchEinged for the 
luxnies which the jlantei la leirnmg to demind foi him&ell, 
but it 18 tor himaelt md for his fiimly alone thit these 
luxniies will le demEuided The wae;e^— 01 nie<jn3 of de- 
manlinf, hime ctmfoit— of the woilmeri aie not at all 
infiuenued by the cotton demand . the effect, therefoie, in en- 
larging and cheapening the local anppiy of the means of home 
comfort will bo almost inappreciable, while the impulse gene- 
rated in the plaater'a mind is almost wholly directed toward 
increasing the cotton crop through the labour of his slaves 
alone. His demand upon the whites of the district is not 
materially enlarged in any way. The slave population of the 
district will he increased in number, and ita labour more 
energetically directed, and soon the plantera wUl find the soil 
they possess growing less productive from their increasing 
draffs npon it. There is plenty of rich unoccupied land to 
be had for a dollar an acre a few hundred miles to the West, 
still it ia DO trifling matter to move all the stock, human, 
equine, and bovine, and all the implements and machinery of 
a large plantation. Hence, at the same time, perhaps, ivith 
an importation from Virginia of purchased slaves, there will 
be an active demand among the slaveholders for all the re- 
maining land in the district on which cotton can be profitably 
grown. Then sooner or later, and with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to the effect of the cotton demand, the white popu- 
lation of the district divides, one part, consisting of a few 
slaveholders, obtains possession of all the valuable cotton 
land, and monopolizes for a few white femilies aJl the advan- 
tages of the cotton demand. A second part removes with its 
slaves, if it possess any, from the district, while a third con- 
tinues to occupy the sand hills, or sometimes perhaps takes 
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posaesaion of the exliaTisted land which has been vacated hy 
the large planters, because they, with all their siiperior skill 
and advantage of capital, conld not cultivate it longer with 
profit.* 

The popnlation of the district, then, will consist of the 
large landowners and slaveowners, who are now so few in 
number as to be unnoticeable either aa prodncera or con- 
sumers ; of their slaves, who are producers but not consumers 
(to any important extent), and of thia forlorn hope of poor 
whitea, who are, in the eyes of the commercial world, neither 
producers nor consumera. The contemplation ironi a distance 
of their condition, is a part of the price which is paid by those 
who hold slavery to be juatifiable on tho ground that it main- 
taina a raee of gentlemen. Some occasionally flinch for a 
moment, in observing it, and vainly urge that something 
should be done io render it lesa appalling. Touching their 
ignorance, for instance, said Governor Seabrooke of South 
Carolina, addre^ing the Legislature of tha.t State, years 



" Education has been proTidad by the Lpgialature, Tiut for ona claea o. 
tlie oitizons of tlia State, which is the wealthy class. For the middle and 
pnorer elBSBes of nociety it has done nothing, since no organiaed system. 
has been adopted f pur m nh ppd tyfi 

ibousand doUiirs an tail ee so b t, ind h p ee nuK 

applying it, that libra ea pflis fhp odi 

than the jadicioua goaw ra bflT nh 

it pub nse h te d tr ose in htu 



* The business com 
lorted, Aug. 8, 18S5 



citiaenstoanpply IheboneandBm.wof olhei ..lafea, but we aie lo.ing oui slave 
population, which ia thn trua wealth of the Stats, our stocks of hoga, horses, mulca, 
and cattle ara diminishLUg in size and dcci'Casiiig in number^ and our purses are 
st™ned for the last eait lo supply their places fmm the Korlh-westera Rbitos," 
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tiona, iliB Araonal and Ciiadol Acadomi^a [mililaiy schools], form fllmoat 
the oii]y eseepljon to the tnith. of tMa remark. Tea years ago, twecty 
Uiouaand adults, besides children, were unable to read or write, in SouUi 
Carolina- Has our fiee-soliool system dispelled any of this ignorance? 
Are there not any reasonable feai's to be enteriaineii tliat the number has 
increiBed bihcb that period ?" 

Since then, Governor Adama, in another message to fclie 
South Carolina Legislature, vainly urging the appointment of 
a superintendent of popular education, said : — 

"Slate, at least, this effort, and if it reaulta in nothii^—if, in conae- 
qaence of inaurmomitaWe difflcultiea in our condition, no improvement 
can be made on the present system, and the poor of the land are hopB- 
leasly doomed to ^noranee, povei'ty, and crime — yon will, at least, feel 
oongoiong of having done your duty, and the public anxiety on the sutgect 
will be quieted." 

It is not unnatural that there should be some anxiety "with 
at least that portion of the pubUo not accustomed to look at 
public affairs in the large way of South Carolina legislators, 
■when the travelling agent of a rehgious tract society can read 
from hia diary in a chnrch in Charleston, such a record as 
this : — 

" Visited sixty femiliea, numbering two htmdced and twenty-one souls 
over ten years of age ; only twenty-three conld read, and seventeen write. 
Forty-one familiea desUtute of the Bible. Average of their going to 
church, once in seven jeara. Several, between thii-ty and forty-five years 
old, had heard but one or two aermona in their lives. Some grown-up 
youtha had never heard a sermon or prayer, until my visit, and did not 
know of such a being as the Savioor ; and boys and girls, from ten to fifteen 
years old, did not kQOw who made tliem. Al] of one family rusbed away 
when I knelt to pray, to a neighbour's, begging tliem to tell what I m 
by it. Other families fell on their feces, instead or 



The following is written hy a gentleman, " whoeo name," 
says the editor of De Bow's " Eeview," " has long been ilZus- 
trions for the services he has rendered to the South." 

" All of yon must be aware of the condition of the claas of people I 
allude to. "What progress huvo they made in the last hundred years, and 
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what is to be their fvitniB condition, unless aome mode of employment he 
devised to improve it t A noble race of people ! reduced to a condition 
bat Jittle ahoye the wild Indian of the foreat, or the European gipsy, 
without education, and, in many inElaneeB, unable to procure the food 
neceaaary to develop the natural man. They seem to be the only class of 
people in our State who ore not disposed to emigrate to other eoontries, 
while our wealtliy nnd intelligent citizens are leaving us by eootes, taking 
with them the treasures which have been accumulated by mei-cantile thrift, 
as well BB by the growth of cotton and Uie consequent exhauslion of 
the soil," 

Says Governor Hammond, also of Soutli Carolina, in an 
address before the South Carolina Institute : — 

"According to the beat caleulationa whioh, in the abfienoe of statistic 
fiicts, can be made, it is believed that, of the 300,000 while inhabitants of 
South Carolina, there aro not less than 50,000, whose industry, such as it 
is, and compensated as it is, is not, in the present condition of things, and 
does not promias, hereafter, to bo, adequate to procure them, honestly, 
such a support as ever; white person in this country is and feels himself 
entitled to. 

" Some cannot ha said to work at all. They obtain a precarious sub- 
sistence by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fiahiug, sometimes by plunder- 
ing fields or folds, ani too often, by what is, in its eflects, fer worse — 
&ading with slaves, and sedncing them to plunder for thdr benefit" 

In another part of the same addiesi, (loveiiioi Hammond 
says, that " gl8 or, at the most Sl9, will coipr the whole 
nee^saiy annnal cost of a full supply ot whuleaome and 
palatable food, purchased in the market ," meaning, generally, 
in South Carolina, From a compaiison of these two extracts, 
it will he evident that g 19 pec annum is high wagea for the 
labour of one-aisth of all the white population of South 
Carolina — and that one-sixth exclusive of the classes not 
obliged to labour for their hving. 

South Carolina affords the feirest example of the tendency 
of the Southern policy, because it is the oldrat cotton State, 
and because slaveiy has been longest and most strongly and 
completely ^tabhehed there. But the same laws are seen in 
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operation leading to the same sure reaulta everywhere. Some 
carefully compiled statistics of the seaboani district of Georgia 
will be found in Appendix (D), showing the compaiatiTe con- 
dition of the people in the rich sea- island coimties, and those 
in their rear, the latter conaiating in large proportion of poor 
or wom-ont lands. I reeapitiilate here the more exact of 



-A large majority of the whole white popula- 
tion reaides within the barren counties, of which the slave 
population ia less than one-fourteenth that of the aggregate 
slave population of the whole. 

Weatih. — The personal estate of the whites of these upper 
counties ia, on an average, less than one-sixth thai of the 
others. 

EduaaUon. — Aa the wealthy are independent of public 
schools, the meajis of education are scarcely more available 
for those who aro not rich in one than the other, the school- 
houses being, on an average, ten and a lialf miles apart in the 
leas populous, thirteen and three-quarters miles apart in the 
more populous. 

Religion. — It is widely otherwise as to ehnrehes. In the 
planting counties, there is a house of worship for every 
twenty-nine white families ; in the poor white counties, one 
for every one hundred and sixty-two white families. Not- 
withstanding the fact, that to accommodate all, the latter 
should be six times as large, their average value is leas than 
one-tenth that of the others ; the one being eight hundi'cd 
and ninety-eight dollars, the other eighty-nine doDare, 

Comnieree. — So wholly do the planters, in whose hands 
is the wealth, depend on their factore for direct suppHes from 
without, the capital invested in trade, in the coast counties, is 
hut thirty-seven and a half cents to each inhabitant, and in 
the upper counties it is but one dollar and fifty cents. From 
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the remarks on tempeiimee it would seem tLat the most of 
this capital nmst be held in the form of wMskey. One 
" store " in Liberty county, which I myself entered, contained, 
so far aa I conld see, nothing hut easka, demijohns, decanters, 
a box of coffee, a case of tohacco, and some powder and lead ; 
and I beliere that nine-tenths of the stock in trade refeiTcd 
to in theee statiatica is of this character. It was mentioned to 
me by a gentleman who had examined this district with a 
commercial pui-pose, that, off the plantations, there was no 
money in the coiintry— almost literally, no money. The 
dealings even of the merchants or tradesmen seemed to be 
entirely by barter. He believed there were many full-grown 
men who had never seen so much aa a dollar in money in 
their liv^. 

The following is a grapMc sketch by a native Georgian of 
the present appearance of what waa once the most productive 
cotton laud of the State : — 



" The clasaio lint occupied a lovely upot, oyershadowed by majestic 
iiickories, towering poplara, and strong-aiEied oake. The litUe plain on 
whioli it stool was ierminafed, at tbe distance of aboat fifty feet from Uie 
door, by tbe brow of a hill, whicli descended rather abruptly to a noWe 
Bpring, that guahed joyously forth ftom among the roolB of a Btateiybeech, 
at itfl foot. The stream from this ftrmitain scaicelj burst into view, before 
it hid iteelf in the dark shade of a field of eane, whieh overapi'ead the dale 
throogh which it flowed, and marked its windings, until it turned from 
bight, amoi^g yine-covered liilla, at a distance fiil beyond that to which the 
eye could hare traced it, without the help of ils evergreen belt. A remark 
of the captain's, na we viewed this lorely countiy, will give the reader my 
apology for the minuteness of the foregoing description : ' These lands,' 
aaid he, 'will never wear ont. Where they lie level, they will be just ua 
good, fifty years hence, as they are now,' Forty-two yeai^ aftenvards, I 
visits tlio spot on which he stood when he made the remaik. The sua 
poured his whole strength upon the hald hill wliich nnce supported the 
aequeslerod school-house ; many a deep-waahed gully met at a sickly bog, 
where had gushed the limpid fountain ; a dying willow rose from tbe soil 
wliioh had noorislied the venei-uMe beech ; flocks wandered among the 
dwarf pines, and cropped a scanty meal from the vale where the rich cane 
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ze, and all avouncl waa brari-GD, dreary. 



I will quote from graver authority: Feimer's Southern 
Medical Eeporta :— 

"The native soil of MidtUe Georgia, is a rich argillaceous loam, resting 
on. a firm elay founiiation. In some of the richer eoanties, nearly all the 
lands have been cut down, and appropriated ta tillage : a large masimom of 
which have been worn out, leaving a desolate picture for the trayellec lo 
behold. Decaying tenements, ted, old liilla, stripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil, and washed into deep gnlljes, with here and there patches 
of Bermuda gi'ass and stunted pine Bhruba, Etruggling for Bubaislenee on 
what WEia once one of tiie richest soils in America." 

Let US go on to Alabama, ■which was admitted as a State of 
the Union only so long ago as 1818. 

In an address before the Chunnenuggee Horfieultural 
Society, by Hon. C. 0, Clay, Jr., reported by the author in 
De Bow's "Eeview," December, 18J5, I find the following 
passage. I need add not a word to it to show bow the 
political experiment of the Carolinaa, and Georgia, is being 
repeated to the same cursed result in young Alabama. The 
author, it is fair to say, is devoted to the sustentation of 
Slavery, and would not, for the world, be suspected of fevour- 
ing any scheme for arristing this havoc of wealth, further 
than by chemical science ; — 

" I can show you, with sorrow, In Itie older portions of Alalsima, and in 
my native coonty of Madison, the sad memorials of the ai'tless and exhaust- 
ing culture of cotton. Our small planters, after taking the cream off tbeir 
lands, unable fo restore them by lest, manures, or otherwise, are gomg 
further west and south, in search of other virgin lands, which they may 
and will despoil and impoverish in like mauner. Oar wealthier ph,ntttre, 
leilh ffreater means and no more sSiH, are haying out their poorer rieighboun, 
exleadiitg their plantatioas, (Hid adding to th&ir eiatre force. Tie wealthijfete. 
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who are abh to live on smolUr profits, and to give their hlmled fiiilih snine 
rest, are Otua puafting of the mimy, lelio are merely indepeadBnt, 

" Of the twenty millioos of dollars araiually I'eolized from llie Bales of the 
cotton, crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting liiB produoeiy 
is reinTeated in land and negroea. Thus the white populaOon has decreased, 
and the slave inereased, almost pari yoesu in several counties of oni Slate. 
In 1835, Madison county cast about 3,000 votea ; now she cannot cast 
eioeedir^ 2,300. In traveraingthat eoiaity one wiU diico-eer mtmeroae faniv- 
liou»e>, onoe the abode of indasirloas and intelligent freemen, nom occupied by 
lUives, or tenandess, deserted, and dilapidated; he loiU obsBTve fields, once 
fertile, nmo nnfeneed, abandoned, o,nd cocered jBith iftose eml harhingere~/ox- 
laii and broom-sedge ; lie wiU see Sie mass growitig on ilie mouldering walU 
of wioe thrifty villages ; and teiU fisid ' one oiiia master grasps the wftoifl 
domain' that once fumi^ed happ}/ Itomes /or a dozen tehile familiel. Indeed, 
a eotintry in its in/aney, leliere, fifty year» ago, eearce a forest tree Imd been 
felted by the axe of flis pioneer, is already exIiibUing Ste painful tigns of 
senility and decay, appareat in Virginia amd Uie Carolinas ; the freshness of 
its agricuUuTal glory is gone; the mgaur of its youth is extinct, and the spirit 
of desdatian seems brooding over it" 

"What inducement has capital in railroads or shops or boo^ 
or tools to moTO into district like this, or which are to become 
like this ? Why, rather, I Rhall be asked, does it not with- 
draw more completely? Why do not all, who are able, 
remove feom a region so desolate ? Why was not its impo- 
verishment more complete, more simultaneous ? How is it 
that any slaveholders yet romain ? The " venerable Edmund 
EufEn," president of the Virginia State Agricultui-al Society, 
shall answer :* 

'■ The causes are not all m action at once, and in equal progress. The 
labonrs of exhausting cnltuie, alao, are neceaaarily suspended as each of the 
cultivatoi's' fields is successively worn out. And when tillage bo ceases, 
and any space is thns left at rest, nature immediately goes te worlf to 
reorait and replace as much as possible of ttie wasted ferf iUtj, until another 
destroyer, after many years, shall return, again to waste, and in inach 
shorter time tlian before, the smaller stock of fertility ao renewed. Thus 
the whole territory, so scourged, is not destroyed at one operation. Bnt 
though these changes and pardal recoveries are continually, to some entent 

* Address before the Sooth Carolina lastitute 
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eounferacfing the labours for destruction, still tiie latler work is in general 
pri^reaa. It may ceijuire (bs it did ia my natiYo region) moTO tlian two 
hundred years, from tlie £rst settlemenl, to reach the lowest degiadiition. 
But that final result is not the less ceiiainly to he prodnced by the con- 
tinued action of the causes." 

As to the extent to which the process is eaiTicd, Mi-, Gregg 



" I think it would be within bounds to assume that Uie planting capital 
withdrawn within that period [ilie last twcnty-fl™ years] would, j'ndioiously 
applied, hayo drained every aero of swamp land in South Oarolina, besides 
resuBoitatiog the old, ■sorn-out land, and doubling tlie crops— thus more 
than quatJinpling the produetive power of Hie agrioultore of the State." 

It would be consoling to hope that this planters' capital in 
the new region to which it is driven were used to better 
results. Does the average condition of the people of western 
Louisiana and Texas, as I have exhibited it to the reader in a 
fonner chapter, justify eneh a hope ? When we consider the 
form in which this capital exists, and the change in the mode 
of its investment which is accomplished when it is transferred 
fcom South Carolina, we perceive why it does not. 

If we are told that the value of one hundred thousand 
dollars has been recently transferred from Massachusetts to a 
certain young township of lUinois, we reasonably infer that 
the people of this township will be considerably benefited 
thereby. We think what an excellent saw mill and grist 
mill, what an assortment of wares, what a good inn, what a 
good school, what fine breeding stock, what excellent seeds 
and fruit trees, what superior machinery and implements, 
they win be able to obtain there now ; and we know that some 
of these or other sources of profit, convenience, and comfort to 
a neighbourhood, are almost certain to exist in all capital 
so transferred. In the capital transferred from South Caro- 

" Fifth Annual Eeport tp Diroctfir^ of Gnmiteville Cpmpany, 
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Una, there ia no sacli virtue — none 
hundred thomajid dollars of it there wiH not be found a single 
mill, nor a waggon load of " store goods ;" it will hardly intro- 
duce to the neighTwurliood whither it go^ a single improTO- 
ment, convenience, or comfort. At least ninety thousand 
dollars of it will consist in slaves, and if their ownera go T,vith 
them it is hard to 9gg in what r^peet their real home comfort 
ia greater. 

We must admit, it is true, that they are generally better 
satisfied, else this transfer would not he so unremitting aa it 
ia. The motive is the same at the North as at the South, 
the prospect of a bettor interest from the capital, and if this 
did not exist it" would not be transferred. Let ua suppose 
that, at starting, the ends of the capitalist- are obtained equally 
in both cases, IJiat a sale of produce is made, biinging in cash 
twenty tliousand dollars ; suppose that five thousand dollare of 
this is used in each case for the honfe comfort of the owners, 
and that aa much immediate comfort is attainable with it in 
the one case aa in the other. What, then, ia done with the 
fifteen thousand dollars ? At the South, it goes to pay for a 
further transfer of slaves purchased in the East, a trifle also 
for new tools. At the North, nearly all of it will go to im- 
provement of maohinery of some land, machinery of transfer 
or trade, if not of manufiicture, to the irnprovement of the pro- 
ductive value of whatever the original capital had been invested 
in, much of it to the remuneration of talent, which is thus 
enabled to be employed for the benefit of many people other 
than these capitalists— for the home comfort of many people. 
If five thousand dollars purchased no more comfort in the one 
case than the other, at starting, in a few years it will purchase 
double as much. For the fifteen thousand dollars which has 
gone East in the one case to pay for m'ore labour, will, in the 
other, Imve procured good roads and cheap transpoi-tafcion of 
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comforta, or shops and macliiiiery, and thus the clieap manu- 
factuie of comforts on the spot where tiiey are demanded. But 
they who sell the reinforcement of slaves, and to ■whom comes 
the fifteen thovisand dolhus, do they have no increase of home 
comfort ? Tating into consideration the gradnal destruction 
of all the elements of home comfort which the Tearing and 
holding of those slaves has occasioned in the district from 
which they are sold, it may he doubtful if, in the end, they do. 
Whither, then, does this capital go ? The money com^ to the 
country from those who buy cotton, and somebody must have 
a benefit of it. Who ? Every one at the South says, whea 
you ask this, it is the Northern merchant, who, in the end, 
gets it into his own hands, and it is only him and his whom it 
benefits. Mr. Gregg apparently believes this. He says, after 
the sentence last quoted from him, describing the transfer of 
capital to the "West from South CaroUna ; — 

" But ibia is not all. Let tib look foe a moment at tlie course of tilings 
amo:^ our mercantile classes. Wo eliull not liavo to go muoli fui-tlier back 
thaa tweulj-five yeaia ta count up twenly-fiva milliona of capital aecurau- 
lated ia 01iai:!eston, and which has left us with its enierprifdug owners, who 
have principally located in uorHieni cities. Tliia Euni would tuild faotoiiea 
enongh to spin and weave evety pound of cotton made in Uie Siate. hetiidea 
making railroads tu iulsraect every portion of the up-country, giving bosi- 
ness facilities to Oie remotest points." 

How comes this capital, the retui'n made by the world 
for the cotton of the South, to be so largely iu the hands of 
Northern men ? The true answer is, that what these get is 
simply their fair commercial remuneration for tlio trouble of 
transporting cotton, transporting money, transporting the total 
amount of home comfort, httle as it is, which the South gets 
for its cotton, from one part of the country to the other (chiefly 
cotton to the coast, and goods returned instead of money from 
the coast to the plantations), and for the enormous risks and 
capital which are required in dealing with the 
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South. la this service over paid ? If so, -why do not tie 
planters transfer capita! and energy to it from the plantations ? 
It is not so. Dispersed and costly labour makes the cost of 
trade or transfer enormoua (as it do^ the cost of cotton pro- 
ducing). It is only when this wealth is transferred to the 
Free States or to Europe that it gives great results to human 
comibrt and becomes of great value. The South, as a whole, 
has at present no advantage from cotton, even planters but 
little. The chief result o£ the demand for it, as far as they 
are concerned, is to give a fictitious value to slaves. 

Throughout the South-west I found men, who either told 
me themselves, or of whom it was said by others, that they 
settled where I found them, ten or fifteen years ago, with 
scarcely any property beyond half a dozen negroes, who were 
then indeed heavily in debt, but who were now quite rich men, 
having from twenty to fifty negroes. Nor is this at all sur- 
prising, when it is considered that cotton costs nothing but 
lahoar, the value of the land, however rich, being too incon- 
siderable to be taken into account, and that the price of cotton 
Las doubled in ten years. But in what else beside negroes 
were tliese rich men better off than when they called them- 
selves poor? Their real comfort, imless in the sense of 
security against extreme want, or immunity from the necessity 
of personal labour to sustain life, could scarcely have been 
increased in the least. There was, at any rate, the same 
bacon and corn, the same alough of a waggon channel 
through the forest, the same bare walls in their dwellings, 
the same absence of taste and art and literature, the same 
distance from schools and churches and educated advisers, 
and — on account of the distance of tolerable mechanics, and 
the difficulty of moving without destruction, through such a 
rough country, anything elaborate or finely finished^ — -the 
same make-shift furniture. There were, to be sure, ploughs 
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and hoee, and gins and presses, ami there were scores of very 
" liiely negroes." Whoever sold sueh of these negroes a8 
had heen bought must have been the richer, it -will be said. 
But let us see. 

The following picture of the condition of Virginia, the 
great breeiJing ground of slaves, is drawn by the last gover- 
nor of that State, Henry A. Wise. It was addressed to a 
Virginia audience, who testified to ite trutlifulness. 

"you have had uo ooTuineroe, no mioing, no mauufaciures. 

" You have relied slone on the single power of agriculture— aijd such 
o^icultare 1 Yovir aedgs-palolieB oulshine the sun. Your inattention to 
yonr only source of wealth has scared the very hoeom of mother earth. 
Instead of having to feed cattle on a tliouaand liilla, you have had to chase 
the stump-lailed steei' thi'ough the sedge-patches to procure a, tough beef- 
steal:. 

" The present eondiljon of things has existed too long in Virginia. The 
landlord iiaS' skinned ttie tenant, and the tenant hue skiiined the land, unlil 
all have grown poor togetlier. I have heard a story— I will not locate it 
here or there — about the condition of tho prosperity of our agriculture. I 
'was lold by a gentleman in Washington, not long ago, that he viita travel- 
ling in a coonty not a hundred loiles from this place, and overtook one of 
one dtisona on hoiseback, with, perhaps, a bag of Lay for a saddle, without 
Etirmps, and the leading line for a bridle, and he aaid : ' Sti'anger, whose 
house is fliat?" 'It is mine,' -was the reply. They carae to another. 
' Whoae house is that ?' ' Mine, tno, stranger.' To a third : ' And whose 
house is that?" 'Thst'e mine, too, stranger ; but, don't eiippose Uiat I'm 
BO darned poor as to own all the laud about here.' " 

But more to the purpose is the following statement of " the 
venerable Edmund EufEin," President of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society. 

"A gang of slaves on a farm will increase to foar times their ori^nal 
number in thirty or forty years. If a faimer is only able to feed and 
maintain his slaves, theii' increase in value may double the wliole of his 
capital originally invested in farming before he closes the term of an ordi- 
nary life. But few farms are able io support tills inoi'eBsing expense, and 
also furnish the necessary supplieE to the family of the owner ; whence 
very inaiiy owners of large estetes, in lands and negroes, are thronghout 
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tliiiir lives too poor to enjoy the comforts of life, or to iticnr the espcnaes 
ueoeaaEuy to improve tlieit unprofitable farming. A man ao sitaated may 
be eaid to be a alave to hia own slaTes. If the owner is industiioua and 
frugal, he may be able io support the inereasing Mwihers of his daves, and 
to bequeath ^em undiminidied to his children. But the income of few 
persons increases as fast as their slaves, and, if not, the consequence must 
be that some of them will be sold, that the others may be supported, and 
the sole of more is perhaps afterwards compelled to pay detrts incurred in 
sti'iving to put off that di'oaded alternative. The slave at flrat almost 
starTea his master, and at hiat is eaten by him — at least, he is exchanged 
for his value in food." 

A large proportion of the negroes sold to these South- 
western planters, then, had probably been bought by traders at 
forced sales in the older States, sales forced by merohauts who 
had supplied the preyiona owners of the negroes, and who 
had given them, credit, not on aeconnt of the productive 
value of their property as then situated, hut in view of its 
cash value for sale, that is, of the value which it would 
reahee when apphed to cotton on the new soils of the South- 
west. 

The planters of the South-west are then, in fact, supplying 
the deficit of Eastern prodnetion, taking their pay almost 
entirely in negroes. The free "West fills the deficit of the 
free Eaeiem cereal production, but takes its pay in the manu- 
factiured goods, the fish, the oil, the butter, and the importa- 
tions of the free East, 

Virginia planters owning twenty to forty slaves, and nomi- 
nally worth as many thousand dollars, often seem to live 
generously ; but according to iNorthem standards, I do not 
think that the comforts and advantages for a rationally happy 
life, which they possess, compare with those of the average 
of Northern farmers of half that wealth, Wlien they do, 
they must be either supplying slaves for the new cotton fields 
or living on credit— credit based on an anticipation of supply- 
ing that market. 
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Of coTirse it cannot be maintained that no one, while living 
at the South, is actually richer from the effects of the cotton 
demand. There are a great many ?ery wealthy men at thi^ 
South, and of planters, as well aa land dp<jlei%, negio dealeia, 
and general merchants, but, except in or near those toiftns 
which are, practically, colonies of free labom, having constant 
direct commuui cation and intimate lelationslup with free 
coimti-iea, the wealth of these more fortunate people '•ecuies 
to them but a small proportion of the ad^antaf,es which 
belong to the same nominal wealth anywheie m the Free 
States, while their number is so small that they must be 
held of no account at all in estimating the rendition ot the 
people, when it is compared with the nnmbei of those who ai e 
exceedingly destitute, and at whose expenbo, quite as much 
as at the expense of their slaves, the wealth of the iicher class 
has been accumulated. 

This camiot be rightly deemed extravagant or unjTist lan- 
guage. I should not use it if I did not feel satisfied that it 
was warranted, not only by my own personal observationa, 
but by the testimony of persons whose legaid tor the piide 
of the South, whose sympathy with wealthy pknters, and 
whose disposition not to underrate the good lesults of slavery, 
if not more sincere than mine, is more certam not to l;e 
doubted. I q^uote, for instance, a single pas^f,e from the 
observations of Mr. Russell, an Enghsh gentleman, who, 
travelling with a special view of studymg the agiicultmal 
condition and prospects of the country, was, ne^eitheless, so 
much limited in time that he was obliged to tru^t m a gieat 
degree to the observations of planters foi his lattt 

" la ttavclliug tliroagh a ferKle district in anv of the fioutiitJii Stitea, 
iho appeomnce of things foiius a great contmst to that in SHailar 'listncts la 
the Free Statae. Duriag two days' sail on the Alabama river from Mobile 
to Montgomery, I did not see bo many houaes standing togethei in any one 

vol.. n. K 
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Spot Hs could be dignified witiv the sppellaiion of village :* but I may pos- 
sibly have passed aome at niglit. Tliere were niaiiy pkcea where cotton 
■was ahipped and proviaiona were landed, still iliore wore no aigna of enter- 
prise to indieate tliat we were in tlie heart of a rich cotton region. » * • 
The planters snpply themselves directly through egunls in the lai^a 
towns, and oomparatiyely little of the money drawn for the cotton crop ia 
spent in the Southern States. Many of the pkntera spend their incomes 
by travelling witli tlieir families in the Northern Slates or in Europe during 
*he summer, and a laigo aam is I'equired to pay the hog-raiaer in Ohio, 
tlie mule-hreeder in Kentuoky, and, above all, the Northern eapitalisla who 
have vast sums of money on mortgage over the estates. Or. Cload, the 
editor of the Cotton rlani [Alabamalt assured me that after all these items 
ai'e paid out of the money received for the whole cotton crop and sugar 
crops of tlie Suutli, there did not remain one-fourth part of it to be spent 
in the Bouthern States. Hence, the Slave States soon obtain a compara- 
tively stationaiy condition, and, further, the progress they mate is in 
proportion to the increase of freemen, whose labour ia rendered compa- 
ratively unproductive, seeing tljat the most fertile land is occupied by 
sIaveho!deiia."+ 

I questioned the agent of a large land apeculation in 
Missi^ippi, a Southemeir by birth, with regard to the success 
of small farmera. In reply he made the following statement, 
allowing me to take notes of it, understanding they were for 
publication : — 

"The majority of our purohesei's have been men without capital. To 
such we usually sell one hundred and sixty acres of land, at from two to 
three dollftrs an acre, the agreement being to pay in one, two, and three 
years, with sis per cent, interest. It is very tare tliat tlie payments are 
made when due, and much the largest proportion of this class feil even to 
pay their interest punctually. Man; fail alti^ether, and quit their farms 
in B-boni ten years. When crops are generally good, and planters in the 
same neighbourhood make seven bales to a hand, poor people wiU not 

make over two bales, with their whole family. There is , in 

- county, for inslaDoe. We sold him one hundred and sixty aoi-es of 

land in 1843. He has a family of good-sized boys — young men now. For 

* Mr. EuBsdl UBM the language of England. There me several collections of 
houEis on this liver bank, the inhabifants of which would coosidec it an Insult if 
tlify should hear such a humble term as " village " applied totheir pseuilo towiiB 
and cities. 

t " North Ameiica ; its Agriuuitiii-e and Climate," p. 280. 
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fen years he Wea never able to pay hie interest. He sold from two to fonc 
bales a year, bui he did not get miieh for it, nnd after laldvig out the coat of 
bftSfging HJid rope, and giimiog and pressing, he Ecarcely ever had two han- 
dred doUiirs a year coming to him, of wliich be had to pay his Btore bilja, 
cbiefiy^in' coSee end molaaees, Bometimes a. little clothiDg — eome years 
none at all. They made their own cloth mostly in the house, but bought 
sheeting sometiiiieB. He has made one payment on the principal, fram a 
sale of hogs. Almost the only poor people who have kept up to their 

agreement have been some near , since the cotton factory was started 

there. It ia wonderful what a diffaieace that haa made, though it's but a 
picayune aflair. People who have no negroes in this country generally 
raise corn enough to bread them through tlie year, and have hogs enoiigli 
ranging in the awampa to supply them witli bajion. They do not often 
buy anytliiiig except coffee and molasses and toha^^oo. They are not 
generally drunkarda, hut the men will spend all the money they may have 
and get glorioualy drunk onoe oi twice a year, at electiona or at court 
time, when they go to the county town. I think that two bales of cotton 
a year is as niueh aa ia generally made by people who do not own negroes. 
Tliey are doing well if they net over fifty dollars a year from tlieir labour, 
besides supplying theniaelves with com. A real soiajt man, who tends his 
crop well, and who knows how it ought to be managed, can make five 
balea, almost always. Fire baleis are worth two hundred and fifty dollars, 
but it's very care that a white man makes that. They have not got the right 
Mud of tools, and they don't know how. Their crops aie never half tended. 
If fdka genemlly tended tlieir crops as some do, there wonld be more than 
twiee as much cotton raised asthero is." 



"Witli regard to the enlargement of estates 
planters, having stated what were my impressions, the same 
gentleman rephed that I -was entirely right, and gave aa 
instance, as follows, from his personal knowledge : — 

' J B moved into —— county within myrecolleotion. Ho has bonght 
out, one after another, and mainly since 1850, more than twenty small 
landowners, some of them small slaveholders, and they have moved away 
from the vicinity. I do not know how many negroes he has now, hut 
Buveral hundred, certainly. His surplus must have averaged twenty 
thousand dollars a year for several yeai's, and, as far as I know, the whole 
is expended in porchasii^ negroes or land. He spends no money for 
anything else in Hieconntj, lam sure, Itiaaoommon Biing to hear a man 
say, ' J. B. has bought up next to me, and I shall have to guit soon.' He 
never gets the land alongside of a man that witliin two yeai's he does not 
buy him out In the last ten years I know of but one exception, and iliat 
is a man who has aliof twn of B.'s niggers who were etealing his corn. 
X 2 
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This man awiiais he won't aell at any price, and that he will shoot any of 
J. B.'s niggers whom he catehee coming on. his place, B.'s niggoi's ate 
aiiaid of him, and let him alone. J. B. will pay more for land than its 
worBi to anybody else, and his negroes are such thieves tliat nobody 
can live in comfort on any place adjoining one of his. Ttiere^e two 
other men in the county who are constantly buying up the land around 
there. The white population of the county is diminishing, and the trade of 
the place [the county town] ia not bo good as it waa ten yeais ago." 

The following is an extra^rt from a letter written by a 
woi-tliy farmer of Illinois, whose name and address is in my 
posseesion, and who is deemed by those who haye known him 
for many yeai« a sound trustworthy man :— 

" What might be mafle of this conntij if the people wete free, and the 
labourer eveiywhere owned tjie land, one may speculate upon ; and when 
he sees the homes of Yankees who go thither often with small means, and 
make old worn-out places blossom and bloom, he begins to suspect that 
there ia aomething in men as well as in climate. 

" I now come to speak of the wealth of the people of the Sooth-weetem 
Slave States, and, for fear I may be thought to exaggerate, I here say I 
will not tell the whole truth. Ill keep aome hack for another time. 
Now, men who go through on boats and cars, and stop in cities and large 
hotels, know nothing to what I do— I who have gone among the people of 
every class. I who have stayed with them liundreds of nights. Sundays and 
all, and gone to meetings and t^olics, and travelled hours in the woods, 
where samefJmea there was a, road, and sometimes not, trying to £nd a 
place to stay over night — and, having visited taore tlian a thonaand plan- 
tations, and slept and eat in I know not how many hoveis, and talked with 
them all, and, if I ohooae, can tali precisely aa they do, and they wouldn't 
suspect I waa born up North — I aay, I thiuk I ouglit to know something 
about them. 

" The impresaion which one gets on going South ia tlie general dilapida- 
tion or carelessness which appears, even upon some of the beat planta- 
tioQs. The nice white houses so common at the North, even in the 
remotest agiioultural districts, with gioen hlinda, witli clean door-yatda, 
and well-kept shnibbery, snug barns, green meadowa, and corner school- 
houses, are nowhere seen. The fumitm* of the hocsea is of the com- 
monest deacriplioni and to make short work with it, I estimate that there 
are not decent chairs enougli in the whole South to give half a set to 
each &mily. For there aie to-day, and there have Iwen for eveiy day for 
more than ten yeai's past, more than 30,000 people in Tennessee alone, who 
have not a foot of land or a bit of work to do. I am speaking of whites, 
and not of negroes at all. A bnahel of com-meal, a side of bacon, and a 
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littlii coffee, will bo all tJiitt a family of this elaas can ever eipeot to get 
befureljand, and it ia often tliej get neitber coffee nor bacon. If ihey 
haye a oow, and she 'comes up,' tiiey may have milk, but as for butter, 
some have heard of it, some hare aeen it, lew liave eaten it. And tlie fact 
is, many, yes, many who own &om two to fli^e slaves, are little better off. I 
stayed with a man wlio had fifteen slaves and 400 acres of land, wbere lie 
had lived forty years, and liis house was not worth fifty oeiita ; what my 
fivre was you may guess. I have aeen hundreds of families living in log 
cabins, ten or twelve feet squace, where the children run around ea nijied 
as ever they were bom, and a bedstead or chair wsa not in the house, and 
never will be. I have seen the children eat wheat and grass, growing 
in the field. I have aeen them eat dirt. I saw childron here on my 
own place, in Southern Illinois, last year, eat dii't, they were ao hungry. 
Southern Illinois has been a city of refuge for Uie poor people of Uie Slave 
States. Folks thought Humboldt told a big slory when he gave an ac- 
count of the clay-eating Indiana of South America. Of course where 
poverty is so general, and where the slaves are few, the slaves cannot fai-a 
much worse than then; maatera. It is generally said by the people of the 
Slave States that they prefer com bread, bat, place the two kinds before 
them, and you will aee which they like best. No class of people lite 
aom bread, mid no people, aa a general thing, aie worth muclx who can get 
notliing else. 

"For the most part, the people of these regions manafacture all their 
overy-day clothing, and tlieir garments look as tliough they were made 
for no other purpose than to keep tliem warm and to cover their nakedness ; 
beauty of ooiouring and propriety in fitting are little I'Ogarded. Every 
man who is not rich is a shoemaker. Blaokamlth-sliops are innumerable, 
and yet I hare sent a boy over eighly miles from shop to shop, and then 
did not get a horse shod. Men call tliemaelves gunsmiths, hot tliey only 
slock guns. There are eaipentei's, and cabinet-makers, and olKdr-malters, 
and iiil this working badly with poor tools. The sum is, there is no real 
discipline of mind among them, no real ingenuity, no education, no com- 
fortable houses, no good victuals, nor do they know liow to cook ; and when 
I go among them, what tronhlas me most is, they have «o grass, no clover, 
no hay. 

" And yet, as Una and well-disposed men, and aa anxious to improve, are 
to be found in tlie Soath-westem States as are to be found anywheii;. 
They are aa honest as men ever are, and they will treat a stranger the hest 
they know how. The trouble is, the large slaveholders have got all the 
good land. There can be no sehoola, and if the son of a poor man rises 
above his condition tliere is no eartiily chance for iiim. He can only hope 
to be a slave-driver, for an ofiioe is not liis. or he moat leave and go to aFi'ee 
Slate. Were there no Free States, (lie wMe people of the Soaac woald to- 
day be ^lii'-ea'' 
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I will liere call upon just one more witness, whose evidiBnce 
I cite at this point, not mei-aly because, in veiy few words, 
having reference to the very heart of the planter's prosperity, 
it practically endorses all I have said, but for another reason 
which will presently appear. 

First as to the noa-slaveholdere : — 

" I am not aware that the relative number of these two classes has cvut 
been asceitained in any of the SCafee, but I am aatiefled tliat tlie non- 
Blaveholders fer outnmnber the alayehohJei'B, perhaps by three to one.* 
In the more southern portion of fliis region £' the Sonth-west,' of wliioh 
Mississippi is the centre], tlie non-alaveholders possess gBnerally but very 
amall means, and the land which they possess ia almost uniFersally poor, 
and so steiile that a scejily snbsiatence is all that can he derived fi'om its 
oultivfttion. and the mora fertile soil, being in the handa of the sloveholiJeta, 
must ever remain out of the power of those who liave none. * * • And 
I lament to say that I have observed of lafe years tliat pa evident deteriora- 
tion is taking place in this part of the population, tlie younger portion of 
it being leaa educated, less industrious, and, in every point of view, less re- 
spectable than their ancestors,"— J, O.B. Db Bow, Beaom-cee of ilie South 
atid Wed, vol. u. p. 106. 

Again as to the cotton-planters and slaveholders : — 

" If one unacquainted with the condition of the South-west were told 
that tho cotton-giowing district alone had sold the crop for fifty million 
dollars for the last twenty yt»rs be would naturally oonolade that this 
must be the richest community in tlie world. » • • Bat what would 
be his surprise when told that so fkr fi-om living in palaces, many of Uiese 
plnnl^TS dwell in habitations of tlie most primitive consfauction, and these 
so inartificiaJly built as to be incapable of defending the inmates from tlie 
winds and rains of heaven. Tliat iusteAd of any artistical improTement^ 
this rude dwelling was surroanded by cotton fields, or prolialily by fields 
exhaustod, waslied into gullies, and abandoned ; that instead of canals, 
the navigable streams remain unimproved, to the great detriment of 
transportation; that the common roads of tlie country were scarcely pass- 
able ; that the edifices erected for the puipoees of learning and religion 
were frequently built of logs and covered [roofed] with boards." — J. O. B, 
Db Bow, Besourees o/UteSmth, vol. ii. p. 113. 
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Do a laajority of Northeiix working men dwell in habita^ 
tions hayiEg no more elements of comfort, even taking differ- 
ence of climate into consideration, than Mr, De Bow ascribes 
to the residences of the slaves' owners ? No Northern man 
can for a moment hold such an opinion. What, tlien, 
3 of the theory by which the planters justify slavery 
i and recommend it to us ? If tlie ennobling 
luxuries which the institution of slavery secui'es to the 
"sapeiior class," and bywhichit isauppoeed to be "qualified 
for the higher duties of citizenship," are, at the most, sugar, 
ii^tead of mola^es, in its eoifee ; butter, with its pone ; 
cabbage, with its bacon, and two sheets to its bed — and the 
traveller who goes where I travelled, month after month, 
with the same esperience, cannot help learning to regard 
these as luxuries indeed,— if " freedom from sordid and petty 
cares," and " leisure for intellectual pursuits," means a con- 
dition approaching in comfort that of the keeper of a light- 
ship on an outer bar, what is the exact value of such words 
as "hospitality," " generosity," and "gallantry?" What is 
to be understood from phrases in such common use as " high 
toned," "well bred," "generous," "hospitable," and soon, 
when used in argument to prove the beneficence of slavery 
and to advocate its extension ? 

From De JJoiu'e Beiriew. 
" Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, after sigQaliziug himself br two very 
wordy voluinea, abonnding in l>itternesa and prejadioe of every eoji, and 
miarepresentBtioaB npon tlie ' Seaboiu'd Slave Staloa,' finding how profitable 
sacli literature is in a pecuniary point of view, and what anivj is being made 
npon it ihougliont the entire limits of abolitiondom, vouchaafes ua now 
another volume, entitfed a ' Jouroey through Texas, or a Saddle-trip on the 
Boatli-westem Frontier.' Here, again, the opportunity is too tempting to be 
resisted to revile and abuse the men and the society whose open hospita- 
lity he undoubtedly enjoyed, and whom we have no doubt, like every other 
of his tribe travelling at the South, he fomsd it convenient at the time to 
flatter and approve. We have now grown coonstomed to this, and it is not 
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at all surprieing thai here tmd there it ta producing iia eifoot in flomo 
violent eshibitiou of feeling like tlmt displayed by our worl''y old Mend 
Dr.Brewei', of Montgomeiy county, Maryland, who pei^iatenlly refuaea, on 
allow a Yankee even to cross liis fields, or like tlmt of 



John Ea d Ipli wl sa d 1 H ise M Speak I would not allow 
one f my Is to b aa m J as toot h -n fiom one of tlieso 

"& m wh t fttti n, tl p f St f Oi night. 'For this tlie 

ciiHTg w $125 ach pers 1 di g I ■eakf t nd horae-feed." At 

tiie d f 7 p K *" '""^ st p t these growlinga over 

tlie rm to ns It is th f fc m over of the book to 

tlie other. What a senea of maityrdoms. Could each a jonmey by any 
poiBJbility be made * to pay ?' Perhaps, ftiend traveller, you have hesid of 
tlie lavish hospitality of the South, and unagiiied that people there moved 
out upon the high road for the sole poipose of sharing the society which 
gentlemen, like yourself, oould ftmiisli, believing every anival to be an 
act of special providence 1 When you offered to pay the woman on 
Ked River, and ' feared she was offended by your offering her money for 
her liospitality,' you paid the highest compliment to tlie South ; for heaven 
knows you would have had no such appi-eheusion on the banks of fho 
Connecticut." 



I cannot but he gratified that so much importance should 
have been, attached to my earlier volumes ae to induce the 
Superintendent of the Gensua to devote to their consideration 
a leading article in the first eoonomico-political review of the 
countiy ; and I can feel nothing but regret that he should be 
obliged to attribute to an unworthy motive even those of my 
labours the result of which he does me the honour to desig- 
nate as valuable and trustworthy. I have often had occasion 
to refer to Mr. De Bow, and, I believe, have always done so 
in a manner consistent with the respect which I feel for the 
class of men among whom he has had the honourable ambition 
to rank himself. That a man, while occupying a position 
which properly belongs to the most able and just-minded 
statistician in the country, should think it proper to write 
under his o\>m name in the manner of which the above es- 
ti-acts are a sample, about a work which assumes to relate 
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csilmly arA metliodioaUy, the result of a personal study of tlie 
condition of the people of a certain State, is a note-worthy 
cireumatance in illuatration of the present political histoi-y of 
our country. I cite them now, howeTer, chiefly to show what 
need ftere is for a discussion upon which I propose to enter, 
myself, httle fui-ther than is necessary to enable me to clearly 
set forth certain facta in their more important significance, the 
right of publisliiiig whicli can hardly he denied me, in view 
of the insinuations made by Mr. De Bow, who in thia follows 
what has got to be a general custom of Southern reviewers and 
journalists towards travellers with whose expressed judgments 
upon any matt-er observed within the slave States they differ. 
There are numerous homes in the South the memory of which 
I cherish tenderly. There are numbers of men in the South 
for whom I have a warm admiration, to whom I feel grateful, 
whose respect I vriah not to lose. There are others for whom 
1 have a quite different feeling. Of a single individual of 
neither dass have I spoken in those two volnmea, I believe, 



by his true name, or 



r &mili 



n such a manner that he could be re- 
pointed out by any one who had not 
iar with it and with him, being, as a 



iS of my journey 



rule, careful to so far differ from the actual order of the 



a narrating them, that facta of private 
life could not he readily localized. IVom this rale I do not 
intend now to depart fm-ther than is necessary to exhibit the 
whole truth of the facta to which I liave referred, but since 
tJie charge of ingratitude and indeHcacy is puhHcIy made 
against me, as it has frequently been of late against better' 
men on amilar gronnds, I propose to examine those grounds 
in the light of certain actual experiences of myself and others, 
and let it he judged whether there must always exist a pe- 
culiar moral obligation upon travellers to be mealy-mouthed 
as to the habits of the people of the South, either on cecormt 
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of hoapitality or in reciprocatjon of the dplititp leseive ■wbict, 
from the tenor of Mr. De Bow s lenuiil^ it minht be sup 
posed waa habitually exercised m the "^outh witli le^aid to 
the haUta of their own people The^e expenences -^hill he 
both special and general. What immediatfly folh ws is ot 
the former class, hut, in the end it will be fonnl to haie a 



On a hot morning in July a Noithem tra^cUei left the 
town of Lynchburg, the chief maiket-town of Vuginia tobacco, 
and rode eastwardly towards Farmville. Suddenly taten 
severely ill, and no house being in sight, he turned from the 
road into the shade of the wood, dismounted, reclined against 
ft sturdy truni, took an anodyne, which he fortunately had 
with him, and at length fonnd relief in sleep. Late ia the 
day he awoke, somewhat recovered, bnt with a sharp head- 
ache and mnch debilitated. He managed, however, to mount, 
and rode slowly on to find a shelter for the night. In half 
an hour the welcome sight of an old plantation mansion 
greeted his eyes. There was a large court, with shade trees 
and shrubbery between the road and the house, and in the 
comer of this eoTjri, facing the road, a small warehouse or 
barn, in and around which were a number of negroes moving 
casks of tobacco. A white man, evidently their owner, was 
superintending their labour, and to him the traveller applied 
for lodging for the night, 

" We don't take in strangers," 

The traveller informed the planter of his illness and in- 
ability to ride further, 

" You'll have to try to ride as far as the next house, sir ; 
we don't take in travellers here," was the reply. 

"Eoally I don't feel able. I should not like to put you 
■, but I am weak and faint. My horse, 
a nothing since early in the morning." 
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" Sorry for you, but we have no accommodation for tra- 
Tellere here," "was the only reply, and the planter stepped to 
the other side of a tohacco ciisk. 

The traveller rode on. Abont half an hour afterwards he 
came in sight of another house. It waa at a distance from 
the road, and to reach it lie was obliged to let down and put 
up again three different sets of fence-bars. The owner was 
not at home, and his wife said that they were not aeetistomed 
to take in strangers. " It was not fer to the next house," 
she added, as the traveller hesitated. 

He reached, at length, the next house, wliich proved to 
be the residence of another large tobacco planter, who sat 
smoking in its verandah, as the traveller rode near and made 
hie petition. 

" We don't take in travellers," was again his answer. 

The sick man stated his special claims to kindness, and the 
planter good-naturedly inciuired the particulars, asked how 
far he had ridden, where he got his horse and his dog, whither 
he was bound, and so on (did not ask where he was bom or 
what were his pohtics). The traveller again stated that he 
was ill, imable to ride further, and begged permission to 
remain for the night under the planter's roof, and again the 
planter carelessly replied that they didn't talce in travellers ; 
anon, asked how crops were looking further west, and talked 
of guano, the war news, and the prospect for peaches. It 
became dusk while the traveller hngered, and the negroes 
came in with their hoes over their shoulders from the fields 
acro^ the road, but tlie planter continued chatting and 
smoking, not even offermg the traveller a cigar, till at length 
tlie latter said, " If you really cannot keep me to-night, I 
must go on, sir ; I cannot keep my hoi-se much longer, I 
fear." 

" It is not far to the nest house." 
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" But I have already called at three houses to-night, air." 

"Well, you see, since the railroad was done, people here 
don't rockoti to take in travellers as they once did. So few 
come along they don't find their account in being ready for 
them." 

The traveller asked for a drint of water, which a negro 
brought in a calabash, bade good night to the planter, and 
rode on through the woods. Night presently set in ; the 
road crossed a swamp and was difiicult to follow, and for 
more than an hour he rode on — seeing no house — without 
skipping. Then crossing water, he deliberated whetber he 
should not bivouac for the night where he was. He bad 
with bim a few biscuits and some dried figs. He had not 
eaten liitherto, hoping constantly to come to a habitation 
where it might happen he could get a cup of tea, of which 
he felt more particularly in need. He stopped, took some 
nourishment, the first he bad tasted in fifteen hours, and 
takittg also a little brandy, gained strength and courage to 
continue his journey, A bright light soon cheered him, and 
after a time he made his way to a large white bouse, in the 
rear of which was an old negro woman stirring tlie contents 
of a caldron which stood over the fire, by which be had 
been guided. The old woman had the appearance of a 
house servant, and he requested ber to ask her master if he 
would favour him with lodging for the night. 

" Her master did not take in travellers," she said, " besides, 
he was gone to bed ;" and she stirred on, hardly looking at 
the traveller till he put bis hand in his pocket, and, holding 
forth silver, said — 

" Wow, aunty, mind what I tell you. Do you go in to 
your master, and say to him, ' There is a gentleman outside 
who saj^ he is sick, and that his horse is tired and has had 
nothing to eat to-day; that be is a stranger and has been 
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benighted, don't know th d t 11 h t 1 

further, aad wants to kno f > w n t he kind tit 
him stay here to-night.' " 

" Yea, maaaa, ITltell h m tw t 1 g d th h d 
he'll be almighty cross." 

She went in, returned afto f m te edl 1 lU 

and began stining before h tt 1 11 w d — 

" Says yer ken go on t 1 t h k 

It was after ten o'clo k wh th t 11 h d th 

next house. It stood clo jntl d dth fa 

woman answered a knock p tl d nl in ply to th 
demand, said it was not hx to the store, and she reckoned 
they accommodated travellers there. 

Finally, at the store, the traveller enceeeded in getting 
admittance, was comfortahly lodged and well entertained hy 
an amiable family. Their kindness was of sudi a character 
that he felt, in the position of an invited guest, unable to 
demand and unwilling to suggest any unvolnnteered service. 
There was no indication that the house was an inn, yet the 
traveUer'a experience left him little room to hesitate to offer 
money, nor was there the slightest hesitation on the part of the 
storekeeper in naming the amount due for the entertainment he 
had, or in taking it. 

If the reader will accept the traveller's judgment of himself, 
he will assume that there was nothing in his countenance, his 
di-ess, his language, or his bearing, by which he could readily 
he distinguished from a gentleman of Southern bhih and edu- 
cation, and that he was not imagined to be anything ehe, 
certainly not on his first inquiry, at any one of the planta- 
tions where lie was thus refased shelter. 

So far as this inhospitality (for this ia, I think, what even 
the Southern reader wiU he inchned to caU it) needed explana- 
tion, it was supposed to be sufficiently given in the fiict that 
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the region had, hy the recent constraction of a railroad 
through it, approximated the condition of a well-settled and 
organized community, in which the movements of travellers 
are so systematized, that the businesa of providing for their 
wants, as a matter of pecimiary profit, can no longer he made 
a mere supplement of another business, but becomes a distinct 
occupation. 

This, then, hut a siqeJI part of the whole land being thua 
affected by railroads, was an exception in the South, True ; 
but what is the rule to which this ia the exception ? 

Mr. De Eow says, that the traveller would have had no 
apprehension that the offer of money for chance entertainment 
for the night fuj-nished him at a house on the hanks of tlie 
Connecticut, would give offence ; yet in the Connecticut valley, 
among people having no servants, and not a tithe of the no- 
minal wealth of the Bed Kiver planter, or of one of these Vir- 
ginia plaaters, such has been a frequent experience of the same 
travellei-. Nor has he ever, when calling benighted at a house, 
anywhere in the State of Connecticut, far from a public-house, 
escaped being invited with cordial franlm^s to enjoy such 
accommodation f^ it afforded ; and tins, be is fully convinced, 
without any thought in the majority of cases of pecuniary 
remuneration. In several insfetnces a remuneration in money 
has been refused in a manner which conveyed a reproof of the 
offer of it as indelicate ; and it thus happens that it was a 
common experience of that, of the possibility of which Mr. De 
Eow is unable to conceive, that led in no small degree to the 
hesitation upon which this very comment was made. 

This simple faith in the meanness of the people of the 
North, and especially of New ihigland, is no eccentricity of 
Mr, De Bow's. It is in accordance with the general tone of 
literature and of conversation at the South, that penuriousneas, 
disingenuousness, knavish cunning, rant, cowardice, and 
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hypocrisy ai-e assumed to he the prevailing ti'aits liy which 
they are distinguished from the people of the South — not the 
poor people of New England from the plaifters of the South, 
but the people generally from the people generally. Not the 
tone of the political hterafcnre and of the lower clata of the 
South, but of its wealthy class, very generally, really of its 
"better' class." Mr. De Bow is himself tlie associate of 
gentlemen as well informed and as free from narrow prejudices 
as any at the South. No New England man, who has 
travelled at the South, would be surprised, indeed, if, at a 
table at which he were a guest, such an assranption as that of 
Mr. De Bow should be apparent in aU the conversation, and 
that the gist of it should be supposed to be so well understood 
and generally conceded, that he could not be annoyed 
tJiereat. 

I need hardly say that this reference to Mr, De Bow is 
continued, not for the pru^ose of vindicating the North aay 
more than myself from a mistaken criticism. I wish only to 
demonstrate how necessary it must soon be to find other 
means for saving the Union than these commonplace flatteries 
of Southern conceit and apologies for Southern folly, to which 
we have not only become so accustomed oureeives, as to hardly 
believe our eyes when we are obliged to meet the fiicta (as 
was my own case), but by which we have so successfully im- 
posed upon our friends, that a man like Mr. De Bow actually 
supposes that the common planters of the teeming and sunny 
South, are, aa a rule, a more open-handed, liberal, and hospi- 
table class than the hard-working farmers of the bleak and 
steiile hills of New England ; so much so, that he feels war- 
ranted not merely in stating facts within his pei-sonal know- 
ledge, iUustratiug the character of the latter and arguing the 
causes, but in incidentally referring to their penuriousness as a 
matter of provei-bial contempt. Against this mistake, which, 
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I merely oppose the tads of actual experieute I 'ftish iki do 
so with tmie respect for the good sense of the South 

Pi^aenting myself, and fenown only in the Lliiuaetei of a 
chaoice traveller, most likely to be in search of health, enter- 
tainment, and information ; usnally talcen fcr and treated a& a 
Southerner, until I stated that I was not one, I jLUinpyed 
nearly siK months at one time (my second journey) through the 
South. During all this jom-ney, I came not oftener than 
once a week, on an average, to pubhc-honees, and wae thus 
generally forced to seek lodging and sustenance at private 
houses. Often it was refused me ; not unfreqtiently rudely 
refnsed. But once did I meet with what Northern readers 
could suppose Mr. De Bow to mean by the term (used in the 
same article), "free road-side hospitality." Not once with 
the slightest appearance of what Noah Webster defines hospi- 
tality — the " practice of receiving or entertaining sti-angers 
without reward." 

Only twice, m a jora-ney of four thousand miles, made in- 
dependently of pubKc eonveyaneea, did I receive a night's 
lodging or a repast from a native Southerner, without having 
the exact price in money which I was expected to pay for it 
stated to me by those at whose hands I received it. 

If what I have just nairated had been reported to me 
before I travelled in the manner I did in my second jonmey 
at the South, I should have had serious doubts of either the 
honesty or the sanity of the reporter, I know, therefore, to 
wJiat I subject mj'self in now giving my own name to it. I 
could not but hesitate to do this, as one would be cautious in 
acknowledging that he heheved himself to have seen the sea- 
serpent, or had discovered a new motive power. By dramng 
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m\t the eonfidaace of other travellers, wlio liad cliaiieed to 
move through the South iu a manner at all similar, however, 
I have had the eatlsfaction of finding that I am not altogether 
solitary in my experience. Even this day I met one fresh 
from the Soiith-west, to whom, after due approach, I gave tlie 
article which is the test of tliese observations, asking to he 
told how he had found it in New Engknd and in Mississippi. 
He replied . 

"Duiing fonr wictera, I have travelled for a busmesa puipose two 
months eacli winter in Miasissippi. I have generally spent the niglit at 
houaee with whose inmateB I liad aome previous acquaintance. Wheru I 
had busiuees tranaaetions. especially where debta were due to mo, which 
could not be paid, I sometiraes negieotad to offer payment for my night's 
lodging, but in no other case, and nevej' to a Mngie instance, so fer as I 
can now recollect, where I had offered payment, has there been any hesi- 
tation in taking it, A planter might refrain from asking payment of a 
traveller, but it is universally espeoted. In New England, as tor as my 
limited experience goes, it is not so. I have known New Ei^land farmers' 
wives laia a small giatuity after lodgii^ travellers, but always with appa- 
rent hesitation. I have known New England fiinneiB refuse to do so. I 
have had some experience in Iowa ; money ia there usually (not always) 
taken for lodgiug travellers. The piineipal difference between the custom 
at private lioueea there and in Alabama and Mississippi being, tliat in 
Iowa the farmer seems to oarefnlly reckon the exact value of the produce 
yon have eonsiuned, and to charge for it at what has often seemed to mo 
an absurdly low rate ; while in Mississippi, I have usually paid &om four 
to six timM as much as in Iowa, for amilar accommodations. I consider 
the iraial charges of planters to travelloiB exloi-tionate, and tlie cuslflm 
the reverse of liospitable. I knew of a Kentucky gentleman liavelliiig 
ftom Eutaw to Qreensboro' [twenty miles] in his own conveyance. He 
was taken rack at the crossing of the Warrior River. It was nine o'clock 
et night. He averred to me that he called at every plantation on the 
road, and stated that he was a Kentuekian, and Biek, hot ivas yefuaed lodg- 
ing at each of them." 

This the richest county of Alabama, and the road is lined 
with valuable plantations ! 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Columbus, 
Mississippi, November 24, 1856, published in the London 
Bail}/ News. It is written by an Englishman travelling for 
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commercial purposes, and tells what he has learned by ex- 
perience of the custom of the coimtry : 

"It ia cTlskuiiiity in tcavelling thvough this country, wliei-e tovms are 
few and tovecna scarce and vile, to stop at tlie plaatera' hoiiees along the 
road, and pay for your bed and board in the morning juat es if you had 
stayed at an inn. Tiie niiatomis rather repagnant to our Old World notions 
of hospitality, 'bat it appears to me an escellent one for boHi the hoet and 
bis gueat. The one feels lees bDred by demands upon hia iindness, as soon 
as it ceases lo be merely a kindness to oomply with them, and the other 
has no fear about intiuding or being troublesome when be knows be will 
liaye to pay for hia entertMoment. It is rarely, however, that the entrie 
can be obtained into the houses of wealthy planters in this way. They 
will not be bothered by your Tisils, and, if you apply to them, have no hesi- 
tation ia politoly passing yoa on to suob of their neighbours as have less 
money or more generosity." 

The same writer aitenrards relates the foUowing experi- 



" About nineteen miles from Canton, I sought lodging at nightfall at a 
snug bouse on the road^de, inhabited by an old gentleman an^ his tno 
daughtei's, who posaesaed no slaves and grew no cotton, and whose two 
sons had been killed in tlie Mexio an war, and who, with the loudest pro- 
fessions of hospitality, cautiously refrained from giving himself any per- 
sonal trouble in support of them. He informed me that there was com in 
the husk in an almost inaccessible loft, there was fodder in an ua-get-ai- 
able sort of a cage in the yaid, wator in a certain pond about half a mile 
off, and a currycomb in a certain hole in the wail. Having furnished me 
with this inteUigence, ho left me to draw my own ooncluaions as to what 
my conduct ought to be under the ciroumatances." 

A naturalist, the author of a weU-inown stanclaid work, 
who has made several tours of observation in the Slave 
States, lately confided to me that he believed that the popular 
report of Southern hospitality must be a popTilar romance, 
for never, during all his travels in the South, had he chanced 
to be entertained for a single night, except fey gentlemen to 
whom he was formally presented by letter, or who had pre^ 
viously been under obligations to him, without paying for it 
in money, and to an amount quite equal to the value received. 
By the wealthier, a night's entertainment had been frequently 
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refused liini, under oirciiiaatancea which, as must have been 
evident to them, rendered his further progress seiiously in- 
convenieafc. Once, while in company witli a foreign natu- 
ralist — a titled man — be had been dining at the inn of a 
small county-town, when a certain locally distinguished 
jatjge had seen fit to be eloc[uent at the dinner-table upon the 
advantages of slavery in maintaining a class of " high-toned 
gentlemen," referring especially to the proverbial hospitality of 
Soutliem plantations, which he described as quite a bewilder- 
ment to strangers, and nothing like which was to he found in 
any country unblessed with slavery, or institutions equivalent 
to it. It so happened that the following night the travellers, 
on approaching a plantation mansion in quest of lodging, 
were surprised to find that they had fallen upon the residence 
of this same judge, ivho recognized them, and welcomed them 
and bade them be at home. Embarrassed by a recollection 
of his discourse of hospitahty, it was with some difficulty that 
one of them, when they were taking leave next morning, 
brought himself to inquire what he might pay for the enter- 
tainment they had received. He wae at once relieved by the 
judge's prompt response, "Dollar and a quainter apiece, I 
reckon." 

It is very true that the general custom of the South which 
leads a traveller to ask for a lodging at any private house ho 
may chance to reach near nightfall, and to receive a fevoui- 
able answer not merely as a favour but as a matter of business, 
is a convenient one, is one indeed almost necessary in a 
country so destitut« of villages, and where, off cerfcaia 
thoroughfares of our merchants, there are so few travellers. 
It is a perfectly respectable and entirely sensible custom, but 
it is not, as is commonly represented to be, a custom of hos- 
pitahty, and it is not at all calculated to induce customs of 
hospitality with the mass of citizens. It is calculated to 
x2 
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make inliospitality of habit and inkospitality of cliaracter the 
geaeral rule ; hospitality of habit and of charaetei- the ex- 
oeptioii. Xet tlie conuBon mieapplicalioii of the word to this 
custom ia, so fer as I can ascertain, the only foundation of 
the arrogant assamptdon of superiority of character in this 
respect of the Soutliemera over ourselves — the only ground 
of the claim that slavery breeds a race of more generous and 
hospitable citizens than fceedom. 

The difficulty of giving anything like an intelligent and 
exact estimate of the breeding of any people or of any class 
of people ia abnost insurmountahie, owing to the vagueness 
of the terms which must be used, or rather to the quite 
different ideas which different readers will attach to these 
terms. The very word which I have employed to designate 
my present subject has itself such a varied signification that 
it needs to fee defined at the outset. I mean to employ it in 
that sense wherein, according to Webster, it covers the 
ground of " nurture, instruction, and the formation of man- 
ners." It is something more than "manners and customs," 
then, and includes, or may include, qualities which, if not 
congenital, are oquaUy an essential part of character with 
those quahties which are hterally in-bred of a man. Such 
qualities are mainly the result of a class of circumstances, 
of the influence of which upon his chai-acter and manners 
a man, or a child growing to a man, is usually unconscious, 
and of which he cannot be independent if he would. 

The general difficulty is increased in dealing with the 
people of the Slave States, because among themselves all 
terms defining social rank and social characterisiies are 
applied in a manner which can be unda-stood only after con- 
siderable esperience; and also because the general terms of 
classification, always incomplete in their significance, feil 
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entirely with a large class of SoutheiiierSj whoso i 
have some characteristics which -would elsewhei'e be thought 
"high bred," if they had not other which are elsewhere 
nniveraally esteemed low and ru£Banly. 

There are undoubted advantages resulting fcom the effects 
of slavery upon the manners of some pei-sona. Somewhat 
similar advantages I have thought that I perceived to have 
resulted in the Free States, where a family has been educated 
under favourable influences in a frontier community. There 
is boldness, directness, largeness, confidence, with the effect 
of the habitual sense of superiority to most of the commu- 
nity; not superiority of wealth, and power from wealth 
merely, but of a mind well stocked and refined by such ad- 
vantages of education as only very unusual wealth, or very 
unusual individual energy, rightly directed, can procure 
in a scattered and frontier eommonity. When to this is 
added the effect of visits to the cultivated society of denser 
communities ; when refined and polished manners are grafted 
on a natural, easy abandon ; whea there is high culture with- 
out offemiuaey either of body or mind, as not unfreqaently 
happens, we find a peculiarly respectable and agreeable sort 
of men and women. They are the result of frontier training 
under the most fevourable circumstances. In the class 
furthest removed from this on the frontier— people who liave 
grown up without civilized social restraints or encouragements^ 
and always under what in a well-conditioned community would 
be esteemed great privations — happens, on tlie other hand, 
the most disagreeable specimen of mankind that the world 
breeds ; men of a sort almost peculiar to America and Aus- 
tralia ; border ruffians, of whom tlie " rowdies " of our eastern 
towns are tame reflections. Cooper has well described the 
first class in many instances. I know of no picture of the 
latter which represents them as detestable as I have found them. 
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The whole South is maintaiued in a frontier condition by 
the system which ia apologized for on the ground that it 
fayortrs good breeding. This system, at the same time, 
t«itds to concentrate wealth in a few hands. If there is 
wisdom and great care in the education of a fe,mily thus 
iavoured, the result which we see at the North, under the 
circumstance I have deserihed, is frequently reproduced. 
There are many more such fruits of frontier life at the South 
than the North, because there is more frontier life. There 
is also vastly more of the other sort, and there is everything 
hetween, which degrees of wealth and degrees of good fortune 
ia education would be expected to occasion. The bad breed 
of the frontier, at the South, however, is probably far woree 
than that of the North, because the frontier condition of the 
South is eveiywhere permanent. The child bom to-day on 
the Northern frontier, in most cases, before it is ten years old, 
will be living in a well organized and tolerably well provided 
community; schools, churches, libraries, lecture and concert 
halls, daily mails and printing pre^es, shops and machines 
in variety, having arrived within at least a day's jommey of 
it ; being always within an iniiuencing distance of it, Thei-e 
are improvements, and communities loosely and gradually 
cohering in various parts of the South, but so slowly, so 
feebly, so irregularly, that men's minds and habits are Icnit 
firm quite independently of this cla^ of social influences. 

There is one other characteristic of the Southerner, which 
is far more decided than the difference of climate merely 
would warrant, and which is to be attributed not only 
to the absence of the ordinary restrahate and means of 
discipline of more compact communities in his education, hut 
imqu^tionably also to the readings and safety with which, 
by reason of slavery, certain passions and impidses may be 
indulged. Every white Southerner is a person of importance ; 
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must be treated witli deference. Every wish of the Soutli- 
emer is imperative ; every belief undoubted ; evoiy liate, venge- 
ful; every love, fiery. Hence, for instance, the scandabua 
fiend-like street fights of the South. If a young man feels 
offended with another, he does not incline to a ring and a fair 
stand-up set-to, like a young Englishman ; he will not at- 
tempt to overcome his opponent by logic ; he will not he 
content to vituperate, or to cast ridicule upon him; he is 
impelled straightway to strike him down with the readiest 
deadly weapon at hand, with as little ceremony and pretence 
of fair combat as the loose organiaation of the people against 
violence will allow. He seems crazy for blood. Intensity of 
personal pride— pride in anything a man has, or which con- 
nects itself with him, is more commonly evident. Hence, in- 
tense local pride and prejudice ; hence intense partisanship ; 
hence rashness and over-confidence ; hence visionary ambition ; 
hence aesm-ance in debate ; hence assurance in society. As 
self-appreciation is equally with deference a part of what we call 
good bi'eeding, and as the expr^sion of deference is much 
more easily reduced to a matter of mannei^S and forms, in the 
commonplace intercom-se of society, than self-appreciation, 
this characteristic quality of the Southerner needs to be home 
in mind in considering the port and manners he commonly 
has, and judging from them of the effects of slavery. 

It must be also considered that the ordinary occupations 
and amusements of people of modei-ate wealth at the North 
are seldom resorted to at the South, that pubhc entertain- 
ments of any kind, for instance, are impracticable to a sparse 
population; consequently that where men of wealth are 
socially disposed, all intercom-ee with others is highly valued, 
prepared for, and made the most of. Hence, with these, 
the act of social intercourse is more highly esteemed, and 
is much more frequently carried to a nice perfection of 
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manner tlian it usijally is with men otherwise of con^espond- 
ing edueatiou, and habits at the North, 

Ie a Northern comjmmity a man who is cot greatly occu- 
pied with private busintss ia sure to become interested in 
social enterprises and to undertake duties in them which will 
demand a great deal of time and strength. School, road, 
cemetery, asylmn, and ehni-eh corporations ; bridge, ferry, and 
water companies ; literary, scientific, art, mechanical, agri- 
cultm^al and benevolent societies ; all these things are 
mMiaged chiefly by the unpaid services of gentlemen daring 
hours which they can spare from their private interests. In 
the successfnl operations of such enterprises they find much 
of the satiafaction of their life. So, too, our young men, 
who are not obliged to devote their thoughts chiefly to 
business success, are members and managers of reading rooms, 
pubhc hbraries, gymnasiuins, game clubs, boat clubs, ball 
clubs, and all sorts of clubs, Bible clasara, debating societies, 
military companies; they are planting road-side trees, or 
damming streams for skating ponds, or rigging diving-boards, 
or getting up firework displays, or private theatricals ; they 
are always doing sometliing, not conversing for the entertain- 
ment of the moment. Plantei-s, tire details of whose business 
fall into the hands of overseers, and young men of foi-time, at 
the South, have, when at home on the plantation, none 
of these occupations. Their talents all turn into two 
channels, politics and sociality ; the vei-y paucity of society 
making it the more esteemed and the more carefully raed. 
Sodal intercourse at the North is a relaxation from the 
ordinary bent of men's talents ; at the South, it is that to 
which mainly their talents are bent. Hence, with men who 
are otherwise on a par, in respect of natural advantag'es and 
education, the Southerner wiU iiave a Hgher standai-d of 
rcannors tjian the Northerner, because, with him, social inter- 
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course ia the grand reaource to which all other possible 
occupations of hia mind become subordinate. The Noi-themer, 
being troubled by no monotony, imquestiaiiahly too much 
neglects at present thia, the highest and final art of eyery 
type of civilization. In making tliis comparison, however, 
it muat not be forgotten that it ia made between men who are 
anpp(®ed to be eq^ual in all respecta, except ia the poseeseion 
of this advantage, and who are eqiially at leisure from aay 
necessary habitual occupation for a livelihood. 

Having conceded to the South certain elements of advan- 
tage in tbia respect, for a aingle class, it atill remains to 
inquire where is the greatest weight of advantage for this 
clasa, and for all clasaes of our citizens. In attempting to 
make such a general comparison, I shall begin at the bottom 
of the social ladder, and return to the dasa who can in a 
great degree chooae how they will be occupied. 

In the Nortii at tiie Eevolution we scarcely had a distinct 
class coiTeaponding to the loweat white clasa of Virginia, as 
described ty Jefferson, our labourers being less ignorant and 
coarse in their habits, and associating much more femiliarly 
with their bettei^. We have now a class more nearly corre- 
sponding to it furnished by the European peaaant immigra- 
tion. It ia, "however, a transient class, somewhat seldom 
including two generations, and, on an average, I trust, not 
one. It is therefore practically not an additional class, but, 
overlooking the aged and diaeased, a supplement to our lowest 
normal da^. Out of twenty Iiish emigrante, landing in New 
York, perfectly destitute, of whose history I have been 
intimately cognizant, only two, both of whom were over fifty 
years of age, have lived out five years here without beginning 
to acquire wealth and becoming superior in their ambition 
and habits to the lowest order, which I believe to include a 
majority of the whites in the plantation districts of the 
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Soi.itli.* Onr lowest class, therefore, has a higher standard 
thftii the lowest class of the Slaye States, This, I under- 
stand, is made very evident where the two come together 
at the "West, as in southern Ilhnois. The very poorest and 
lowest New England women who go there are frequently 
offended by the inconsiderate rudeness and coarsened of the 
women immigmting from the South, and shocked hy their 
"shiftless," comfortless, vagrant habits, so much so that 
families iiave often removed, after having been once esta- 
blished, to escape being bored and annoyed by their So'athern- 
bom neighbours. 

Keferring to the lowest class, North and South, aa the 
fonrth, I class aa third, tiie lowest rank in society. North or 
South, in which regard is had by its members to the quality 
of their associates from other than moral motives, or the 
prejudices of locality, race, sectarianism, and politics. In 
other woi-ds, that in which there is a distinct social selective- 
ness and pride. I think that evei-ywhere in the Free States 
men of this class would almost univeraally feel their position 
damaged — be a little asliamed^if obliged to confer that they 
did not take a newspaper, or were unable to read it with a 
clear understanding of the intelligence it was intended to com- 
municate. Allusions to the main facts of American history, 
to any clause of the Bible, to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the more important laws, State and National, would 
be understood in most cases by thc^e whom I refer to as the 
third class in Northern society. In few famihes of this class 
would you foil to find some volumes of the English poets, 
or some works of great novelists or renowned traveUaB. No- 

• I fmr that it must bp confessed Uiat this geneiai rale has now a niultitnde 
of BireplioDS in our Ifli^ towns, wliero, in New York, especially, n-e i 
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thing like this would you find, however, in a grade of society 
distinctly superioc to the lowest at the Soutli. 

The ratio of the numher of the citizens who cannot read at 
ail to the whole, appeam, ty the census returns, to be only 
three timea larger at the South than at the North. 1 beheve 
it to be much greater at the South than these returns b.- 
dicate.* The comparative edncation of the third claes " North " 
and of the third claas " Sonth," however, cannot beat all 
judged Eroiu these statistics, supposing them coiTect. Those 
who can read and who do not read, or whose reading is eon- 
fined within extremely narrow limits, ai-e a much larger 
number at the South than at the North, owing to the much 
poorer supply of books and newspapers which commerce can 
afford to put within the reach of the former. The census 
returns two million newspapers, for instance, printed annually 
in Virginia, one hundred and fifteen milhon in New York. 
TTiere is a post-office to every fourteen squai'e miles in New 
York, one to forty-seven square miles in Virginia ; over five 
hundred publishers and booksellers in New York, but forty 
in Virginia. Thirty thousand volumes ia pubhc hbraries in 
Virginia, eight hundred thousand in New York. The area 
occupied by the population of Virginia being much the largest, 
it may be inferred that with the disposition and the ability to 
read anything in particular, the Virginian of the third class 
will have to travel more than tliirty times as far as the New 
Yorker to procure it. The same proposition will hold good 
in regard to most other means of cultivation, and the third 

white population, per cent., as returnod, 
native population, over twenty yeai-s oid, it 

'^ i Sl;i e ' I7'2'! (Cbu'os Conippndium, pp. 152, 153), The ability to 

merely read and Hiite may itself be of little vdne, but tlie fact of a ohild's hnving 
had £be paiastaliiD^j necessary to sa far iustvucl htm h in some degiiie a meaiiB el 
meafitiriiig his othtr inheiited wealth, and thus his bleeding. 
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class of the Soutli generally has seemed io me to be as mueh 
more narrow-noii(ied, rude, coarse, " dangerous," and miaer- 
ftble, than tlie third class of the Free States, as the moat 
sanguuie friend of popular education could anticipate from 
theae facts. 

The great difference in character between the third claaa of 
the South and that of the North, as indicated by their t*- 
spective manners, is found in the much less curiosity and 
ready intelligent inter^t in mattei^ which have not an imme- 
diate personal bearing in that of the South. Apathetic care- 
lesaoeas rather than simple indifference, or reckless incirility 
as to your comfort, is what makes the low Southerner a 
disagreeable companion. It is his impertiuent shrewdueas 
which makes you wish to keep the Yankee at a distance. 
The first seeros without object, spiritless ; the latter keen to 
better himself, if with nothing else, with information which 
he can draw from you, and by gaining your good opinion. 

The nest or second class would include, both NoriJi and 
South, those with whose habits and character I am most 
familiar, and of whom I can apeak with the- best right to 
confidence. It would include in New England and New 
York the better educated farmers — these owning, I should 
say, haK the agricultural land — the permanently established 
manufacturers and merchants of moderate capital ; mrat of 
the shopkeepers and the better-educated master mechanics 
and artisan foremen ; most of the preachers, physicians, 
and lawyers (some ranking higher). It would correspond 
most nearly to what in England ^ouid be called the lower- 
middle class, but any higher grade being very ih-defined, 
existing distinctly but in few localities, and rarely recognized 
as existing at all, it is in a great measure firee from the 
peculiar vulgarity of its English parallel. 

The number of thcrae at the South who correspond in 
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education and refinement of manners and habits to the average 
of this class of the North, it will he evident, from a similar 
mode of reasoning to that before employed, must be Tery 
much emaller relatively, either to the territory or the whole 
white population of their respective regions. 

In the comparison commonly made ty Southern ■writers 
between the condition of tlie people of a apai^ely-settlod 
country and another, it is usually assumed that the advan- 
tages of the latter are confined exclusively to towns, and to 
large find crowded towns. By contrasting the evils ■which 
concentrate in such towns with tlie favourable circumstances 
of localities where at least wood, water, and ah' are abimdant, 
and com enough to support life can usually he got by any 
one with a little occa.sional labour, an argument of some 
force to ignorant people is easily presented. The advantages 
pOBsesBed by a people living in moderately well-occupied rural 
districts, who are even more free from tlie evils of great 
to^wns than their own people, are entirely overlooked by moat 
Southern writers. Such is the condition, howevei-, of more 
white people in the Free States tliau the whole white popula- 
tion of the Slave States. A majority of our faimei-s' daughters 
can walk from their dwellings to schools of a quahty such nn 
at the South can be maintained not twice in five himdred 
square miles. These schools are practically a part of their 
homes. Probably, in more than half the families of the 
South, the children of which are instructed to the least degree 
■which would be considered " respectable," among this second 
class of the North, private governesses are obliged to be 
employed, or the children must be for many years at hoarding- 
schools. We all Imow that the young women who go to the 
South, to meet the demand thus occasioned for home educa- 
tion, are not generally, though they m'ly be in cases, our own 
most esteemed and succe^fd instnictreasoa ; and we also 
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know from tlieir report that their sMlI and labour has 
necessarily- to he long chiefly employed in laying those simple 
foundation habita of instructabilUi/, which onr Northern chil- 
di^en acquire imperceptibly from association with those of the 
neighhonrhood slightly in advance of them. Oiiurches and 
the various sub-organizations centreing in them, in which 
class distinctions are much lost sight of, to the great advan- 
tage of the manners of the lower classes, and little chance 
of injmy to the higher ; libraries ; literary societies ; leetm'e 
arrangements ; dramatic and musical, art and acientiflc 
entertainments, and also highly educated professional men, 
with whom, for various purposes, many persons ai-e brought 
often in contact, are correspondingly more frequent at the 
North, correspondingly more accessible ; in other woi-ds, the 
advantages to be derived from them are cheaper, and so more 
influential on the mannei's of the people at large. 

The common opinion has been that the Southerners or 
planters of the class now under consideration, are more social, 
more generous, more heartily kind and genial than Northerners. 
According to my experience, the reverse of all this is true, as 
a general rule. Families live so isolatedly at the Sontli, that 
any social contact, out of the femily, is of course much- more 
eventful and stimulating than it is ordinarily at the North, 
and this accounts for the common opinion. I could not but 
think, however, that most persons at the South looked to the 
vohmtary good offices and conversation of others, both within 
and without their families, for their enjoyment of the world, 
much less than most at the North. It may be that when in 
town? they attach a greater value to, and ai'e more careful to 
make use of the opportunities for social gathering afforded by 
towns, than are Northerners. In towns they attach more 
consequence to forms, are more scrupulous in matters of 
etiquette, more lavish in expenditure for dress, and for certain 
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otker things wliich aire the signs of iTisiirj ratlier tiian luxury 
itself, such as plate and fancy brands of wines. They make 
l^s show of fine art and less pretence of artistic jadgment ; 
more of respect and regard for their associates, and of indif- 
ference or superiority to ail others. 

As to manner or deportment simply, with the same impulse 
and intention, that of the Southerner will habitually, under 
ordinary circumstances, be best, more true, more composed, 
more dignified. I haye said that the second cla^ at the 
North is without the pervading vulgarity of the class to which 
it moat nearly corresponds in England, the reason being that 
those which constitute it seldom wish or attempt to appear to 
belong to a superior class, not clearly recognizing a superior 
class. Individuals, howoYer, very generally have a strong 
desire to he thought better informed, more ingenious, more 
witty, as weD as more successful in their entei-prises than 
they are, and this stamps them with a peculiar quahty of 
mannera vulgarly called " smartness," the absence of which 
makes Southern men and women genei'tJly mvich more agree- 
able companions than Northerners of the same degree of 
education and accomplishments in other respects. Not but 
that snobs abound ; of these it will be more convenient to 
speak under the next division, however. 

The traditional "old family," stately but condescending, 
haughty but jovial, keeping open house for all comers on the 
plantations of Virginia or South Carolina, is not wholly a myth. 

There reaOy was something which, with some sort of pro- 
priety, could he termed a gentry in Oarohna and Virginia in 
their colony days ; yet of the names which are now thought 
to have belonged to it, as descended of brave, loyal, and 
adventurous cavaHers, some I once saw in London upon an 
old fceight-list of a sliip outward bound for Virginia, with the 
addition of tinker and tailor, poacher and pickpocket, all to 
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1)6 sold for life, or a term of years, to the highest bidder when 
they should arriye, A large majority of the fathers of Vir- 
ginia were imquestionahly of this class. 

"What was properly to be termed the gentry in Virginia and 
South Carolina previous to the Eeyolution, was very small in 
nimiher. A large proportion of the femilies who composed it, 
and who remained after the Eevolution in the country (for maay 
were Tories) have since passed in all their branches through a 
poverty-stricken period, very dissipating in its influence upon 
hereditary breeding, noveliste and dr^amatic old servants to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Many of those who have re- 
tained wealth and family pride in succession to the present 
time, have undeniably, from various causes, degenerated 
wofuUy in breeding. Coarse tastes and brutal dispositions 
eamiot be disguised imder a cavalier address, and the most 
assured readiness in tlie established forms of polite society. 
Of the real " old families " which remain at all " well bred " 
in their qualities, habits, and manners, by reason of their 
lineage, I think it wiU be difficult for most readers who have 
not studied the matter at all to form a sufficiently small esti- 
mate ; call them a dozen or a hundred, what does it matter 
in a region much larger than the old German empire ? Asso- 
ciating with these are a few hundred more new or recuperated 
femilies, in which there is also the best breeding, and in cer- 
tain few parts or districts of the South to he defined and 
numbered without difSculty, there is a wealthy, distinct, 
generous, hospitable, refined, and accomplished first class, 
clinging with some pertinacity, although with too evident an 
effort, to the traditional mannei^s and customs of an eata- 
hhshed gentry. 

There was a gentry in the North as well as in Virginia 
and Carolina in the colony period, though a less important 
and numerous one. As the North has been much more pros- 
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peroua, as the value of its property has much more rapidly 
increased tliaa that of the South, the advantages of wealth 
Lave, I believe, been more generally retained in &milies, and 
probably the number of thoae who could trace their breeding 
in an iminterrupted parental influence from the colonial 
gentry, ia now lai^ger at the North than the South. 

Including, new families, in whose habits and manners and 
conyeraation the best bred people of Europe would find no- 
thing more offensive and inharmonious with themselves than 
might be ascribed to local fashion or a desire to avoid appear- 
ances which, though perfectly proper in an aristocratic society, 
would be snobbish in a republic, there ia unquestionably at this 
time a very much larger number of tboroughly well-bred 
people in the Free than in the Slave States. It ia equally 
eeriain that the proportion of such people to the whole popu- 
lation of whites is larger at the Korth than the South. 

The great majority of wealthy planters who a.t the present 
day assume for tliemselves a special social respectability and 
superiority to the class I have defined as the second, are, as 
a general rule, not only distinguished for all those qualities 
which our satirists and dramatists are accustomed to as.?ume 
to be the especial propei-ty of the newly rich of the Fifth 
Avenue, but, as far as I have had opportunity to observe 
both classes, are far more generally and ridiculously so than 
the would-be fashionable people of New Tori, or of any other 
part of the United States. It is a part of the roh they 
undertake to act, to be hospitable and generous, as it was 
lately that of our fops to be sleepy and critical. They are 
not hospitable and generous, however; they know not the 
meaning of these terms. They are absurdly ostentatious in 
entertainment, and extravagant in the purchase of notoriety ; 
possibly they have more tact in this than oui Potipliars, but 
such has not been my personal observation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DANOES OF THE SOUTH. 



'Bbkibe the adtent of modern science, any idea of systematio laws of 
human improvement would have been deemed alike impossible and absurf ; 
hut the constant obaervlitian oF facts, the exact eiatiHticB recorded, the pro- 
gress of science in all dopEirtmLiilB, has made it possible to concoiye of, and 
probable that theie actuaHy e\ist inii/twm laiei of mmal movement, based 
upon any given condition of Bociety If the demeiilarji eomoi (onditiou he 
different in regard to religion, government, arts, seienoc, industry, the 
resniting movcmenla of society ffill he diterent Hence, when we have 
asceTtained by aocmnte observation upon iind record of the social pheno- 
rnena, that the social movement is uniformly in a certain direction, and 
that certain results uniformly foEow, «e shall know in what eltimenU the 
condLUons of society must be clianged, in order to change the resnlls 
Hence, when this Ian of social motements is ascertamed, the philanthro 
pist, legislator, and jurist will know precisely what must be done, and how, 
in order to remove the evils, or reform the wroi^s, or produce the resulta 
they desire. They will know that oertain detn&Uary a^iditioni of lodefy 
must he changed, and they well know that by removiag temptations, or 
layii^ lestrMnts, or enlightening tlie raiod, or changing the course of in- 
dustry, or producing new arts, they will change the social tendency, and 
thus charge the results. ■ * * Society, or that part of it which thinks and 
acts, can change the results by changing Hie elementary cooditionB which 
produce them. When yon know exactly what the change ought to be, it 
is not very difficult to produce it ; nor does it follow that because a thou- 
sand crimes must ho committed in Ohio, that a thousand particular indi- 
viduals must commit them. It is true that the individual frequently acts 
fvom motives, but is it not jtist as true that the individual frequently 
soeks these motives, and presents them to himself?" — -Front Ste Meport 0/ 
the Ohio State Commissioner of StatUtki. 1859. 

" If there is a flrW principle in intellectual education it is this — that the 
discipline which does good to the mind is that in which tlie mind is aotiv^ 
not that in which it is passive. The seoret for developing the faculties is 
to give them much to do, and much indiicoment to do \i."—-MiW> PoUlical 
Eecnomy. 
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The Md-liand negro is, on an average, a vory poor anu 
very bad creatine, much worae than I had supposed hefore I 
had seen him and grown familiar wiUi his stupidity, indolence, 
duphdty, and sensuality. He seems to be but an imperfect 
man, incapable of talcing care of himself in a civdiaed manner, 
and his presence in huge numbers must be considered a 
dangerous circumstance to a civilized people. 

A civilized people, wiihin which a large number of such 
creatures has been placed by any means not within its own 
control, has claims upon the charity, the aid, if neeeaaaiy, of 
all other civilized peoples in its endeavoura to relieve itself 
from the danger which must be apprehended from their 
brutal propensities, from the incompleteness of their human 
sympathies — their inhumanity — from their natural love of 
ease, and the barbaric want of forethought and providence, 
which would often induce desperate want among them. Evi- 
dently the people thus burthened would have need to provide 
systematically for the physical wante of these poor creatures, 
else the latter would be liable to prey with gi'eat waste upon 
their substance. Perhaps the very best thing to do would be 
to collect them into small herds, and attach each herd to a 
civilized family, the head of which should be responsible for 
its safe keeping. Such a euperijitendent should of course 
contrive, if possible, to malce his herd contribute in some way 
to the procuring of its neeesaary sustenance ; and if, besides 
this, he even turned their feeble abihtiea to such good ac- 
count by his superior judgment, that they actually procured 
a considerable surplus of food and clothiug for the benefit of 
others, should not Christendom applaud and encourage his ex- 
ertions, even if a certain amount of severity and physical con- 
straint had been foraid necessary to aoeompliah this success ? 



Let us endeavour to assume a similar difficulty for o 
% 2 
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selves. Let us suppose that a large part — the proportion 
varying with the locahty — of our own community should 
nest year suffer from some new malady, the result of which 
should in no case he fatal, hut which should, like the ffolire of 
Savoy, leave all who were affected by it permanently injured 
in their intellects, with diminished hodHy activity, and fiercer 
animal propensities. J (I take this method of stating the ease, 
because some of us who only see the negro as he exists at the 
North might find it difficult to imagine him as he is known 
to the planters.) \ 

Suppose, further, that this malady should be confined to 
certain families, as if its seed had fceen received hundreds of 
years ago by numeroTK individuals, and only their descend- 
ants (but all of these to the most distant trace of the blood) 
now suffered from it. Also, that some of om' doctors should 
he of the opinion that the effects of the malady upon the 
intellect would descend to the children, and to all descendants 
of those who suffered. Suppose that these unfortunates 
should be subject to certain hallucinations, that they sliould 
he liable to think themselves sane and able to take care of 
themselves, and that when possessed with these ideas that 
they should be quite cunning and dangerous in attempting to 
exercise the usual prerogatives of sane men. 

What should we do with them ? 

Finding them in a degree tractable ; and sensible enough, 
after all, to yield readily, if not cheerfully, to superior force, 
we might herd them together on a sort of farm-hospitals, and 
let them earn their living, giving especially capable men 
diai'ge of many, and rewarding them with good salaries, and 
ordinary small formers, smaller numbers, with smaller com- 
pensations for overseeing them ? 

Of course, we should place every possible legislative guard 
and check upon these superintendents and overseers to secure 
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fait and honest dealing, to prevent them from making per- 
quisites for themselves at the expense of a reaeonahle comfort 
in their institutions . Careful instructions to secui'e economical 
anstenance, and how to turn anch labour as could be got from 
the unfortunates to the beat account, in defraying the cost of 
their keeping, would also be framed by Wented men and 
fumiehed each keeper. 

And having regard to national wealth, to the temporal 
good of the commonwealth, thia ia about all that common 
senae would lead aa to do, at least through the agency of 



Is this all, reader ? 

Toa have too much overlooked our sruall matters of State, 
if you think 30. We have a few craay people, a few fools, 
not enough to be a matter of much conaideration to our 
statesmen or legialatora, yet we have a State system in oar 
dealing with them, such aa it is, and such as it is it puts oar 
dealing with them on a Httle different footing than would 
the system I have above imagined. What I have imagined 
is not quite all we liave for some time been in the habit of 
doing when we did anytliing with thia class. And judging 
from what we have done, it does not aeem as if it would be 
all that we should do in such an emergency as 1 have aup- 
poaed, engaging &b it would all the talent of the country to 
dimiuiah aa much as possible the necessary results of the 
calamity. 

We should, it appeara, call upon our learned doctors 
eagerly to study ; we should each of us eagerly observe for our- 
selves whether the fearful infirmity by which so many were 
incapacitated for their former usefulneas, were not only abso- 
lutely incui-able, but also absolutely not poaaible to bo alleviated. 
And if om- obaervation should satisfy us, if our doctors could 
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not deny tliat, with judicioue treatment, a considerable alle- 
viation could be eftected, so much so indeed, that with a 
Tery large part a close approximation to the normal condition 
of sane and capable mantind could be obtained, there are 
doubtless those amongst us who would think this a danger- 
ous and an infidel presumption. Just as eTery year some 
miserable wretch is found lu our dark places to have a crazy 
father or brother whom he keeps in a cage in his garret, 
and whose estate he taJies care of, and who is of the opinion 
that it wiU be of no use, but, on the contrary, a manifest 
defiance of Divine Providence, and most dangerous to life 
and property to let this unfortunate out of his cage, to sur- 
round him with comforts, and contrive for him cheerful occupa- 
tion, as our State requires shall be done. But would the 
average common sense and humanity of the people of the 
Free States allow them to refuse all reduction from their usual 
annual incomes; refuse to sufier all necessary addition to 
their usual taxes ; refuse to burden their minds with the 
difficulties of the all-absorbing problem, in order to initiate 
a remedial system ? Our worst and most cowardly legisla- 
ture would never dare adjourn leaving this duty incompletely 
performed. There are tliousands on thousands of our citizens 
who would not only spare from their incomes, but would 
divide their estates for such a purpose. There is not a 
county that would not submit to the highest war taxes for it. 
Suppose that the doctors and that the universal observa- 
tion of the community should determine that the defective 
class were not only capable of being improved, but that so 
far as their limited intellects permitted, the laws of improve- 
ment were the same for them as for healthy men ; that they 
were found to be infiuenced by a liking for food and drinlc, 
for the society of each other and of sane men, for the admira- 
tion and respect of each other and of sane men, for their 
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ease, for dancing, for nmaie and other amneementa ; and that 
their imperfect natures could be acted upon, drawn out, and 
enlarged by means of these likings, Snppoae that it were 
found that nearly all of them had still some knowledge of 
religion, that although they were inclined sometimes to 
consider sane men as their enemies, they were yet, in moat 
cases, by judicious play upon their inclinations and disincli- 
nations, capable of being trained qnite beyond the most 
sagacious of our domestic animals, even to read inteUigently, 
Should we, because there were so many of them, go back 
two hundred yeais in our civilization, denying ourselves the 
addition which this capacity would give to their powers of 
usefulness, and consequently of economy of maintenance ; 
denying them the advantages for improvement which we 
now in every State give to our hopelessly insane, to onr 
blind and mute, to our fools, to our worst and most danger- 



Wliy do we not pass laws forbidding criminals and maniacs 
to read? Our fathers did not allow them to read when 
negroes were introduced in Tirginia. But every man among 
us whom we call well informed, now knows that it is a 
profitable business for the State, which has so little profitable 
business, even to provide teachers and books for a portion 
of her criminals, to allow boolts and encourage reading with 
all. To provide books, to provide physicians, to provide 
tea«here, to provide halls and gardens of recreations, as stimu- 
lante to healthful thought for our madmen and our fools ; fo 
this the State is impelled equally by considerations of safety 
and of economy. Even Kentucky has its State institution 
for the development of manhood in fools born of white 

Does not every such man know, too, that, given an improv- 
able mind with a sound body, possessed of the natural instincts, 
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the usual degires, appetites, aversiona, no matter if at starting 
the being ie even what we call an idiot, a drivelling imbecile, 
disgusting all who see him, a sheer bnrden npon society, the 
process of maKng him clean in hia habits, capable of labour- 
ing with a good and intelligent purpose, and of associating 
inoffensively with others, is jiKt as certain in ita piinoiples and 
in its progress — ^infinite progress — as the navigation of a ship 
or the building of a house ? 

This is even so with a cretin, whose body is deformed beyond 
remedy, whose brain is contracted, whose face is contorteil, 
whose limbs are half paralyzed, whose every organ is defective, 
and who has inherited these conditions from goitrous parents 
and grandparents. 

Dr. Seguin says : " The idiot wishes for nothing ; he 
wish^ only to remain ui hig vacuity." 

Even so thinks Dr. Oartwright of the negro ; and surely 
nothing worse can be thought of him. 

But Dr. Seguin adds : " To treat successfully this ill-wiil 
[indisposition to take care of himself], the physician wills that 
the idiot should act and thirik himself, of himself, cmd, 
finally, hy himself. The ince^ant volition of the moral 
physican urges incessantly the idiot into the sphere of activity 
of thinking, of labour, of duty, and affectionate feelings," 

Is there no such law of progression of capacity for the black 
imbeciles ? All the laws of the South have the contrary aims : 
to withdraw them as much as possible from the sphere of self- 
willed activity, thought, labour — to prevent the negro from 
thinldng by himself, of himself, for himself; and the principle 
on which these laws are based is thus defined by Mr, De 
Bow: — 

" The Almighty Jiaa thought well to place certain of His creatures in 
celiaJn JUced pasiiions in this world of ouin, for wliat caiiac He has not 
seen fit to make quite clear to oar limited oapocities ; sud why on aa9 ia 
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lint a man, and a man is not an aae will probably for eTer remain a mya- 
teiy." "God made tlia world Qv! givi tliee tliy place, my liireule 
bratlier, and, according to all taithlj possibilities and prabaliilitiea, it ia 
tliy destiny there lo remain, bitiy as thou wilt. From the Bome great 
power liave our sable friends, Mesara. Sambo, Cidfee, & Co., xeoejyed tlieit 
position also. . . . Alaa, my poor black brother 1 thou, like thy fairauta 
friend, must do thy braying in rain."* 

Are tkere lawa on oux statute-tooks to prevent asses from 
being taught to read ? 

The Bdehmond Examiner saya — 

"These iuunigrante do not, like onr anoestors, fty ftom religious and 
political persecution ; tliey come merely as aiiimaU in eeai'ch of a richer 
and fresher pasture. They coma to gratify physical want — for moral, 
intellectual, or religions wanta they have not aeqnired. They will settle 
in. lai^e maaaes, and, for t^fes lo come, will practise and inculcate a 
pure (or rather impui'e) materialism. Mormonism is a lit exponent, proof, 
and illustration of our theory. The mass of tiiem aro sensual, grovelling, 
low-minded n^raiians, and nine-tenths of them would join the Mormons, 
or some such brutal, levelling sect, if an opportunity offered to do so. 

"European writers describe a large class of population iliroughout 
England and the Continent as being distin'TiiBhed by resflesa wanderin" 
J hbts dby p h fmt ft! kll dfeo 

Ami d nsnal Datm« Iglypdm t wthtbm, tl 

m I 1 tellectual It is th y wh t nm fill p and 
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If all this were true, and were felt by us to he true, should 
we think it necessary to put the minds of these beings in fet- 
ters ? Should we hold it to be dangerous if one should under- 
take to strengthen their intellects, to give them larger ideas ? 
If all the slaves in the United States wsr& " real Congo 
niggers," which not one in a thousand ie, and if all real 
Congo niggera were aa mcapable, and as beastly, and as 
savage in their propensities aa the vei-y worst of them are as- 
serted to be, would the method of dealing with them which 

' " aesoui-Ms," vol. ii,, pp. 197, 198, 
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tlie legislation of tlie Slave States, and which a large part of 
the labour of the Congress and Executive of our nation is 
diieoted to the ptirpose of perpetuating, be felfc to be strictly 
in accordance with sound and well-established economico- 
pohtical principles ? The purpose of that legislation is avowed 
to be merely to seerae safety with economy. Woidd a project 
for eatabhshing an institution planned upon the principles of 
the ancient Bedlam and the ancient Bridewell be felt to-day 
to be completely justified among us, by the statement that 
highwaymen and maniacs will endanger life and the security 
of oar property if they are not somehow taken care of ? 

If there had been no Mettray with its Demetz, no Norfolk 
Island with its Machonochie, no Hanwell with its Connolly, 
no Abendberg witli its Guggenbahl ; if the courage, devotion, 
and labour of Pinel, Sicaid and begum hid been m vain ; if 
there had been no progress m the science of civilized society 
since the days of Howard we might hsten with meiely silent 
sadn^s to sucli an escase foi debihtatmg the weak for hold- 
ing down the fallen ; for permitting brutal keepers to exas- 
perate the mad, and mercenary nm-ses to stupety the idiotic , we 
might, if we saw it to be necessary to preserve a civili2«d com- 
munity from destruction, even give its object our aid ; but with 
the knowledge which in our time is everj'where else acted upon, 
it is impossible for us not to feel that such an argument is a 
specious and a fellacious one, and that no State can long act 
upon it with safety, much less with economy. 

And surely the system by which intellectual demands and 
ambition are repre^ed in the negro is as little calculated to 
produce the security which is its object, as it is to turn his 
physical abilities to the most profitable use for his owner. 
How far it .fails in this respect, the extra-legal measures of 
safety and the semi-instinctive habits of unconscious precaution 
whi^ pervade Southern society evince. I say onconscious 
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precaution, because Southerners tliemselyes seem to have gene- 
rally a very inadequate idea of the influence of slaTery upon 
their habits in this way, and this ie very natural, 

" Every habit breeds unconsciousness of its existence in the 
mind of the man whom it controls, and this is more true of 
habits wJiich involve our safety than of any others. The 
weary sailor aloft, on the look-out, may fell asleep ; but, in 
the lurch of the siiip, his hands will clench the swaying cord- 
age only the more firmly, that they act in the method of 
instinct. A hard-hunted fugitive may nod in his saddle, but 
his knees will not unloose their hold upon his horse. Men 
who live in powder-mills are said to lose aU conscious feeling 
of habitual insecurity ; but visitors perceive that they have 
acquired a constant softn^s of manner and of voice, 

" If a labourer on a plantation should insolently contradict 
hia master, it may often appear to be no more than a reason- 
able precaution for his maet«r to Mil him on the spot ; foi', 
when a slave has acquired such boldness, it may be evident 
that not mei-ety is his value as property seriously diminished, 
but that the attempt to make further use of him at all, as 
property, involves in danger the whole whit« community. ' If 
I let this man live, and permit him the necessary degree of 
freedom to be further useful to me, he will infect vrith his 
audacity all my negro property, which will be correspond- 
ingly more difficult to control, and oori'eapondingly reduced 
m value. If he treats me with so little respect now, what 
have I to anticipate when he has found other equally mde- 
pendent spirits among the slaves ? They will not alone make 
themselves free, but will avenge upon me, and my wife, and 
my daughters, and upon all our community, the injustice which 
they will think has been done them, and their women, and 
children.' Thus would he reaeon, and shudder to think what 
might foUow if he yielded to an impulne pf rperig^, 
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" To suppose, however, that the master will pause while he 
thus weighs the danger exactly, and tlien deliberately act as, 
ui)Oii reflection, he conaidera the nec^sities of the case de- 
Qiand, ia ahain-d. The mere circumatance of his doing so 
would nourish a hopeful spirit in the slave, and etimulate 
him to consider how he could best avoid all punishment. 
Hence the instinct-like habit of precaution with individuals, 
and hence the frenzy which often seizes whole communities. 

"But 'planters sleep unguarded, and with their bedroom 
doors open.' So, as it was boasted, did the Emperor at 
BiaiTitz, and with gi-eater bravery, because the assassin of 
Napoleon would be more sure, in d^patching him, that there 
would be no one left with a vital interest to eecuro pimish- 
ment for such a deed : and because, if he failed, Napoleon 
dai-e never employ such exemplary punishment for his 
enemies as would the planters for theirs. The emperors of 
the South are the whole free society of the South, and it is a 
society of mutual assurance. Against a slave who has tlie 
disposition to become an assassin, his emperor has a body- 
guard, which, for general effectiveness, is to the Cent Garde 
as your right hand is to yom' right hand's glove, 

" It is but a few months since, in Georgia or Alabama, a 
man treated another precisely as Mr. Brooks treated Mr. 
Sumner — coming up behind him, with the fury of a madman, 
and felling him with a bludgeon ; killing him by the first 
blow, however, and then discharging vengeance by repeated 
strokes upon his senseless body.* The man thus pitifully 

* The late Mr. BrookB' charHctei- should be houfstl)' considered, now that 
peisoual eomitj towai-d him is impossible. That he vas coniteous, accomplished, 
warm-hearted, and liot-biooded, deni- be a ti^end and fuaiful B£ an eueoi;, may be 
believed by all ; but, in the South, hi^name isyetiievermentioned without the term 
gallant or courageous, spiilted or noble, ia also attadied to it ; and we are obliged 
to nsli, why insist on this? The truth is, we meluiie a hfiblt of mind in Uiese 
tcma which slaveiy hns leiideieii, in n giijiif di^i-er, nb-olrfe in Ihe South. The 
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abused had been the master of the other, a remarkably con- 
Ming and merciful jnaster, it was said — too much so. ' It 
never does to be too alack with niggers.' By sneh indiscre- 
tion be brought his death upon him. But did his assa^in 
escape ? He waa roasted, at a slow fire, on the spot of the 
murd.er, in the presence of many thousand slavea, driven to 
the ground from all the adjoining conntios, and when, at 
length, his life went out, the fire was intensified until his 
body was in asbt«, which wei-o scattered to the winds and 
trampled raider foot. Then 'magistrates and clergymen' 
addressed appropriate warnings to the assembled subjects. 
It was not thought indiscreet to leave doors open again that 
night. 

" Will any traveller say that he has seen no signs of dis- 
content, or inseciuity, or apprehension, or precaution ; that 
the South has appeared quieter and less excited, even on the 
subject of slavery, than the North ; that the negi'oes seem 
happy and contented, and the citizens more tranquilly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of their business and pleasure ? Has 
that traveller been in ^Naples ? Precisely the same remarks 
apply to the appearance of things there at this moment [the 
moment of this writing— it was in 1857]. 

mun nho has keen accustomed Irom childhood to see men bsaten nhen thef hsve_ 
no chance to defend themselves ; to hear men accnsed, reproved, vitupeiatod, ivho 

see other men whip women without intei-fcrence, remonstrance, or any expression 
of indignation, must have a certain quaiity, which is an essential part of peiaousl 
honour with us, greatly blonttii, if not entirely destroyed. The same quality 
which we detest in the assassination of an enemy, is essentially oonsluit id all 
slavery. It is found m effecting one's will with another, when ho cannot, if lie 
would, defend himself. Aoouslomfid to this in every hour of their lives. 
Southerners do not feel magnanimity and the " iair-play " impulse to Jie a 
noc^saiy purt of the quality of "spiiit," courage, and jiohleness. By spirit they 
apparently mean only psssioniLte viodictivelicsa of chiiracter, jmil hy gall.iiitjy 
meie intrepidity. 
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" The maasacre of Hayti opened in a ball-room. Mr. Cobden 
jndged there was not the smallest reason in the French king's 
Biirroimding himself with soldiers the day before the hidden 
force of insubordination broke forth and cast him forth from 
his kingdom. It is true, however, that the tranquillity of the 
South is the tranquillity of Hungary and of Poland, rather 
than of France or the Two Sicilies ; the tranquillity of hope- 
lessness on the part of the subject race. But, in the most 
favoured regions, this broken spirit of despair is as carefully 
preserved by the citizens, and with as confident and im- 
hesitating an apphcation of force, when nec^saiy to teach 
humility, as it is by the army of the Czar, or the omnipresent 
police of the Kaiser. In Richmond, and Charleston, and New 
Orleans, the citizens aie as carel^s and gay as in Boston or 
Tjondon, and their servants a thonsand times as childHke and 
cordial, to all appearance, in their relations with them as our 
servants are with us. But go to the bottom of this Beeurity 
and dependence, and you come to police macliineiy such as 
you never find in towns under free government ; citadels, 
sentries, passports, grape-shotted cannon, and daily public 
whippings for accidental infractions of police ceremonies. I 
happened myself to see more direct expression of tyranny in a 
single day and night at Charleston, than at Naples [under 
Bomba] in a week ; and I found that more than haK the in- 
habitants of this town were subject to arrest, imprisonment, 
and barbarous punishment, if found in the streets without a 
passport after the evening ' gun-fire.' Shnilar precautions 
and similar customs may be discovered in every large town in 
the South. 

" Nor is it so much bettei-, as is generally imagined, in the 
rural districts. OrdinarOy thei'e is no show of government 
any more than at the North : the slaves go about with as 
much apparent freedom as convicts in a dockyard. There is, 
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however, nearly everywhere, always prepared to act, if not 
always in service, an armed force, with a military organiza- 
tion, which ia iav^ted with more arbitrary and cruel power 
than any police in Emope, Yet the security of the whites is 
in a much less degree contingent on the action of the ' patrols ' 
than upon the constant, habitual, and instmctive surveillance 
and authority of all white people ovei- all black. 1 have seen 
a gentleman, with no commission or special authority, oblige . 
negroes to show their passports, simply because he did not 
recognize tliem as belonging to any of Ma neighbours. I 
have aeen a gii-1, twolyo years old, in a district where, in tea 
miles, the slave population was fifty to one of the free, stop 
an old man on the public road, demand to know where be 
was going, and by what authority, order him to face about 
and return to his plantation, and enforce her command with 
turbulent anger, when he hesitated, by threatening that she 
would liave him well whipped if he did not instantly obey. 
The man quailed like a spaniel, and she instantly r mi 1 th 
manner of a lovely child with me, no more appreh 1 g th t 
she had acted unbecomingly, than that her characte had b n 
influenced by the slave's submission to her capiic f p 
macy ; no more conscious that she had increased th ty 

of her hfe by strengthening the habit of the si t th 
master race, than is the sleeping seaman that he t ht n his 
clutch of the rigging as the ship meets each now bill w 
" There is no part of the South in which the p jl 
more free from the direct action of slavery upon th ha 
ter, or where they have less to apprehend from reb 11 n th n 
Eastern Tennessee. Yet, after the burning of a n gr n 
KnosviUe, a few years ago, the deed was justified n 
sary for the maintenance of order among the sla by the 
editor of a newspaper (the Begist&i-), in the following terms : 
— ' It was,' he observed, ' a means of absolute, necessary 
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self-defence, which could not be secm-ed by an ordinary resort 
to the iaws. Two executions on the gallows have occinred 
in this county within a year or two past, and the example 
has been unavailing. Four executions by hanging have taken 
place, heretofore, in Jefferson, of slaves guilty of similar 
offences, and it has produced no i-adical tenor or example for 
the others designing the same crimes, and hence any example 
less honible and tenufying would have availed nothing here,' 

" The other local paper- (the WM^),uponthe same occasion, 
used the following language :— 

" ' "We have to say in defence of the a«t, that it was not per- 
petrated by an excited multitude, but by one thousand citizens 
— good citizens at that — who were cool, calm, and deliberate.' 

" And the editor, who is a Methodist preacher, presently 
adds, after explaining the enormity of the offence with which 
the victim was charged™" "We nnhesitatingly affirm that the 
punishment was unequal to the crime. Had we been there 
we should have taken a. part, and even suggested the pinch- 
ing of pieces out of him with red-hot pincers — the cutting off 
of a limb at a time, and then burning them all in a heap. 
The possibihty of his escaping from jail forbids the idea of 
awaiting the tardy movements of the law.' [Although one 
thousand trusty citizens volunteered to guard him at the 
stake.] 

" How much more honihle than tlie deed are these apolo- 
gies for it. They make it manifest that it was not accidental 
in its character, but a phenomenon of general and funda- 
mental significance. They explain the paralytic effect upon 
the popular conscience of the gi-eat calamity of the South, 
They indicate a necessary tendency of people living under 
such circumstances to return in their habits of thought to the 
dark ages of mankind. For who, from the onteide, canfailto 
see that the real reason why men in the middle of the nine- 
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tcentb century, and in the centre of the United States, are 
publicly burned at the stake, is one much less heathenish, 
tea disgraceful to the citizens than that given by the 
more zealous and extemporaneona of their journalistic ex- 
ponents — the desire to torture the sinner proportionately to 
the measure of his ein. Doubtless, this reverend gentleman 
expresses the utmost feeling of the ruling mind of his com- 
munity. But would a similar provocation have developed a 
similar avenging spirit in any other nominally Christian or 
civilized people ? Certainly not. All over Eui'ope, and in 
every Free State — California, for significant reasons, tempo- 
rarily excepted — in similar cases, justice deliberately takes its 
course ; the accased is systematically assisted in defending or 
excusing himself. If the law demands bis hfe, the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering, and the education of the people in 
violence and feelings of revenge, is studiously avoided. Go 
back to the foundation of the custom which thus neutralizes 
Christianity among the people of the South, which carries 
them backward blindly against the tide of civOization, and 
what do we find it to he ? The editor who still retains 
moral health enough to he suspected — as men more enlight- 
ened than their neighbours usually are — of heterodoxy, 
answers. To follow the usual customs of civiliaation else- 
where would not be felt safe. To indulge in feehn^ of 
humanity would not be felt safe. To be faithful to the pre- 
cepts of Christ would not be felt safe. To act. in a spirit of 
cruel, inconsiderate, illegal, violent, and pitiless vengeance, 
mast be permitted, must be countenanced, must be defended by 
the most conservative, as a ' means of absolute, necessary self- 
defence.' To educate the people practically otherwise woiild 
be felt to be suicidal. Hence no free press, no free pulpit, 
no free pohtics can be permitted in the South. Hence every 
white stripling in the South may carry a dirk-knife in 
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his pocket, and play with a revolver before lie has learned 
to swim."* 

I happened to pass through Tennessee shortly after this 
tragedy, and conversed with a man who was engaged in it— 
a mild, common-sense native of the country. He told me that 
there was no evidence against the negi-o hut his own confes- 
sion. I suggested that he might have been eraay. " What 
if he was ?" he asked with a sudden asperity. What if he 
was, to be smre ? The slaves who were brought together to 
witness his tortture were not insane. They were at least 
capable of instruction. That day they were given a lesson ; 
were taught to know their masters better; were taught 
tliafc when ordinary and legal discipline Med, resort would 
be had to more potent means of governing them. A better 
informed man, having regard to the igaoranco of a stranger, 
might have answered me ; " It was of no consequence, prac- 
tically, whether he were sane or mad. We do not wish our 
slaves to study the right and the wrong of every exciting 
occurrence. To say that being mad the negro was not 
r^ponsible, therefore not guilty of a ci'ime, therefore not to 
he punished, would be proclaiming to them that only that 
which is wrong is to he dreaded. Whatever offends us, what- 
ever is against our wiH and pleasiu-o, is what a slave must be 
made to dread." 

Oonstantly, and everywhere throughout the Sonth, are there 
OGCuiTences of this signifirance I do not say as horrible, 
though I can answer for it that no year in the last ten has 
passed without simethmg as had;t bnt oonstantly and 
everywhere ot tlie same nature of the same impulse, the 

* From the I t oaii.-t on to T he L ,1 sh n n in Kansas." (bj- the authoi' of 
this wnik). 
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same reasoning, the same pm'posea, the samo disregard of 
principles of society, which no people can ever set aside and 
not have reason to feel their situation inseciire. It is felse, 
it is the most dangeraus mistake poBsible to assume that this 
feeling of insecnrity, this annihilation of the only possible 
basis of secnrity ia.human society, is, in the slightest degree, 
the result of modern agitation. It is the fundamental law of 
slavery, as diafcincUy appears in the decision of Justice Eoffin, 
of North Carolina, in the case of the State v. Mann.* The 
American system of slavery from its earli^t years (as shown 
p. 496, " Seaboard Slave States"), and withoat cessation to 
the present time, has had this accompaniment. Less in the 
last twenty years, if anythmg, than before. Wonld it not be 
more just to say that this element of the present system was 
the cause of agitation ? Must not the determined policy of 
the Sonth to deal with slavery on the assnmption tliat it is, 
in its present form, necessary, just, good, and to be extended, 
strengthened, and perpetuated indefinitely, involve constant 
agitation as a necessary incident of the means used to carry it 
out ? I do not say with yon or witli me, reader, but with a 
goodly number of any civilized community ? Do you not, who 
wish to thint othei'wise, consider that it wiU always require 
what you must deem a superior mind not to be overcome by 
incident necessary to the carrying out of this determination ? 
And will not such agitation give renewed sense of danger, 
and occasion renewed demands for assurance from ue ? 

I have remarked before that in no single instance did I 
find an inquiry of the owner or the overseer of a large planta^ 
tion about the poor whites of its vicinity fail to elicit an 
expression indicating habitual irritation witli them. This 
equally with the polished and ti-anquil gentleman of. South 
Carolina and the mde pioneer settler of Texas, liimself bom a 

• 2 Devereaui's Korlh Carolina Kepoi-tE, 2(i3. 

2 A 2 
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dirt-eating aand-hiller. It was evident in most cases, and in 
one it waa distinctly explained to me ty a Lonisiauian planter, 
that the reason of this was not merely the lad effect upon 
the discipline of the plantation, which was had by the inter- 
course between these people and the slaves, but that it wajj 
felt that the contrast between the habits of the former-— most 
of the time idle, and when working, working only for their 
own benefit and without a master — constantly offered sugges- 
tions and temptations to the slaves to neglect their duty, to 
vxm away and live a vagabond life, aa these poor whites were 
seen to. Hence, one of the acknowledged advantages of very 
large and isolated plantations, and hence, in part, the desire 
of every planter to get possession of the land of any poor 
non-siaveholding neigbboru'. 

As few Southern writers seem to have noticed this, I 
suppose that few Southerners are aware how universal with 
planter's is this feeling. My attention being eaily directed to 
the causes of the condition of the poor whites, I never failed 
to make inquiries of planters, and of iutelligent men espe- 
cially, about those in their neighbourhood ; and being soon 
struck by the constant recurrence of aimilai- espressions with 
regard to them, I was the more careful to introduce the 
subject at every proper opportunity, and, I repeat, always 
with the same result. '. I am afraid that the feeling of the 
South to the North is, (more or less defined in individual 
minds) of the same nature, and that the contiguity of a 
people whose labourers take care of themselves, and laboiu- 
industriously without being owned, can never he felt to be 
safe by slaveholders. That it must always be looked upon 
with apprehension, with a sense of danger, more or less vague, 
more or less well defined, but always sufficient to lead to 
efforts intended to connter'act its natural influence— its in- 
Iluence not so much with slaves, certainly not alone with the 
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slaTes, but also witfi that important element of population 
which reaps no profit from the good heliaviour of the slaves. 

In De Bow's " Eeview " for January, 1850, will be found the 
following passage in an article discusaii^ the practicability of 
employing the non-slaveholding whites in ikstoriee, the argu- 
ment beiug that there will be less danger of thoir becoming 
"Abolitionists" imder such circumstances than at present 
exists : — 

"The great maaa of our poor white popaktiou begin to understand 
that tliey liaTe rights, and tliat tliey, too, are outitled to some of the 
BjmpiLthy which tails upon the sutTering;. They are feet learning that 
there la an almost infinite world of industry opening before them by 
which they can elevate theniselsea and their familiBS from wretchedness 
and ignorance to competence and intelligence. It is this great up- 
heaving of our masses tliat we have to feat, bo far as our inatitntions aro 
concerned." 

It is, in the nature of things, while slaveholders refuse the 
slightest concession to the spirit of the age — while, iu theii' 
legislation, they refuse to recognize, in the slightest degree, 
the principles of social science under which we live, and mast 
Uve, and which every civilized people has fully adopted, that 
they should endeavotir to make it appear the foult of others 
that they do not feel assured of safety and at ease with them- 
selves; that they should try to make their own ignorant 
people beheve tliat it is from without all danger is to be 
apprehended — all assmance of safety to be clamonred for — • 
that they should endeavour to make themselves believe it.* 

• The i-pal object of the systematic mail robbery which is inaintjuned tlimugh- 
out tile South, and of She censorship of the piess which is otheiwise attempteil, 
was/oiice betrayed by a somewliat distinguislied Soathern editor, Duff Gi-een, iu 
the Orated States Telegraph, ia the following woris : — 

" The real daugei' of thia [slave inaarreclion] is remote. Wa believe we have 
most to fear from the organized action upon the consolenoBs and fears of the stavf- 
hoMei-s themselves ; from tlio insinuation of tlieir dangerous heresies into our 
Eotiools, our pulpits, and our domestie olvole!. It is only by alarming the con- 
ecienees of the weak and feeble, and diffusing among our people a morbid sensibilily 
on the question nf alavery, that tlie AbolitiooistM can acwimpliah their ohject." 
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Those who seriously propose to stop all agitation on the 
subject of slavery, by causing the Abolitionists to refi'ain from 
proceeclings which cause apprehension at the South, by 
silencing all who entertain sentiments the utterance of which 
is deemed a source o£ " danger to Southern institutions," by 
refrainmg themselves from all proceeding wliich wiU he 
lootecl upon with alarm by their feUow-eitizens of the Slave 
States, can know very httle of what would be required before 
the South were satisfied. The destruction of some million 
dollnrs' coat in school and text books would be one of the first 
things, and yet but a smali item in the undertaking. Books 
which directly comment upon siavei-y are considered compara- 
tively safe, because their purpose being defined, they can be 
guarded against. As is weU understood, it is the insidioua 
attacks of a free press that are most feared. But is it well 
understood what are felt to be " insidious attacks ?" Some idea 
may be foi-med from the following passages which I take, not 
from the heated columns of a daily newspaper, hut from the 
cool pages of the deliberateDeBow's"Eeview." The appre- 
hension they express is not of to-day; in the first article 
from which I quote (which was published in the middle of Mr. 
Pierce's presidential term), reference is made to waniings of 
the same character which have been sounded fi^m time to time 
before; and this very number of tlie" Review "contains a testi- 
monial from fifty-five Southern senators and representatives 
in Congress to the " abihty and accuracy " of its " exposition 
of the working of the system of polity of the Southern States." 

" Our text booka are abolition books. Tlieyare so to tbe exientof their 
capaeity." . . . "We Jjkvb been too careless and indifferent to tbe 
JDipoi't of tlieae things." 

" And so long OS we use sucli works Efl ' Waylaiid's Moral Science," and 
tliB abolition geograpliies, readers, and iiiatories, overrunning, as they do, 
with all aorta of slanders, caricatures, and blood-thirsty scniimenta, let ua 
never complain of their [norths™. Cliiireh people's] use of that tranatory 
romancB [' Uncle Tom's Oabio'l. They seok to array our ohildren, by false 
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ideas, against the establisljed ordinimoe of God ; and it aometiroea takes 

placed in the hands of a pupil ' Wayland's Moral Science,' aiid informed 
bet that the chapter on slsivei; nas heretical and nnseiiptural, and that 
she would not be examined on that chapter, and need not etudy it. 
Perhaps she didn't. But on the day of examioation she wiehed her 
teacher to tell her ' if that chapter was heretical how she waa to know 
but they were all so ?' We might enumerate many other books of similar 
character and tendencies. But we will refer to only one more — it is 
'Gilhert'a AtlaB'—thou^h the real author's name does not appear on the 
title page. Oa the title page it is called ' Applelon's Complete Guide of 
the World ;' published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This is an 
elegant and comprehensive volume, endorsed by the Appletons and sent 
Soutli, containing hidden lessons of the most fiendisli and tnurdcrous . 
character tliat enraged facaticism could conceive or iudite." It is a, sort 
of literary and scientiflo infernal machine. And whatever the design may 
have been, the tendency is as shocking as the imagination can picture. 
. This is the ai'tilleiy and these tlie implements England and oui 
own recreant sister States are employing to overturn tha order of society 
and the established forms of labour that date back beyond the penning nt 
the decal<^ue. . . . This book, and many other Northern school-books 
scattered over the conntty, come withm the tfuige of the statutes of tliia 
State, which provide for the imprisonment for life or the infliction of the 
penalty of death upon any person who sliall ' publlsli or distribute ' such 
works; and were I a citizen of New Orleans, this work should not escape 
ibe attention of the grand jury. But need I add more to convince the 
asiptical of the necessity there is for the production of our own text-books, 
and, may I not add, ow own literature f Why should the land of domeatio 
servitude be less produotivn in the great works of the mind now than when 
Homer evoked tiie arts, poetry, and ebquence into esisteiice ? Moses 
wrote the Geneaa of Creation, the BUodus of Israel, and the laws of man- 
kind 1 and when Cicero, Virgil. Horace, St, John, and Bt. Paul became the 
instructors of the world ?t - . . They will want no cut-throat 
literature, no fire-brand rooi'al science . . . nor Appleton 's ' Complete 
Atlas,' to encourago crimes that would blanch the cheek of a pirate, not 
any of the ulcerous and poEuting agencies issuing from the hot-beds of 
abolition ^inaticism." 

* Eiacwliere the Messrs. Appleton ai-e spoken of as " the great Aholition pub- 
lishers of New York." 

t Note the argameat, I pray yoo, I'eader. Why, indeed ? Why is there ngt a 
Feejae Iliad ? Arenot the Feejes healhcn, as Homer was ? Whv should in.t the 
Book of Mormon be as good a thing as the Psalms of Diivid ? 'Wos .lot Joseph 
Smith also a polygsmist? 
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From fta article on educational reform at the Soti£!i, in 
the same " Eeyiew," 1856, 1 take the following indications of 
what, among other Northern doings, are considered to imperil 
the South : — 

" ' Loyell'e United States Speaker,' the ' National Reader,' Uie ' Young 
Ladies' Eeader," 'Columbian Orator,' 'Scott's Lessons,' tlie 'Village 
Iteadei,' and numerons otlieis, haye been used for years, and are aJl, in 
Bunie teapeots, yalaable compilationa. We appreliend, however, tliere are 
few parents or tetiolieFa who are fansiliar witli tlie whole of their contents, 
or they wonld demand expurgated editions for the use of their children. 
The eidd^ sentimentality of the poet Cowper, whose ear became bo ' pained,' 
and Ilia soul 'sick with every day's report of wrong and outroge,' that it 
made Mm cry out in s^ny for ' a lodge in soma vast wilderness,' where 
lie might commune with howling wolv^ and panthers on the blessings of 
Uberti/ <?), stamps its infectious poison upon many of the pagps of these 

"From the Ameiioan First Class Book, page 185, we qnote anotliec 
more modem sentiment, which bears no less higher authority than the 
name of the great Massachusetts statesman, Mr. 'Wehster ;" 

Having hm-nt or expnrgated Wehster and CoiTper, ia it 
to be imagined that the leadei^ of opinion in the South 
would yet he willing to permit famihar intercourse between 
themeelves and a people who allowed a hook containing -anch 
lines as these to circulata freely ?^ 

"What is a man 
If his chief good and mai'ket of liis time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such lai'ge discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capabOity and Godlike reason, 
To rust unused." 

What a dangerous sentiment to come by any chance to a 
slave ! Is it not ? Are you, then, prepared to bum your 
Sliakespeare ? I will not ask if you wOI have another book 
" expurgated," of all passages the tendency of which ia to 
set the bondmen free. 
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If the seciirity of life and property at tho South must for 
ever be dependent oa tlie thoroiiglineBs with which the negro 
population is prevented from acquiring knowledge; from 
thinHng of themselves and for themselves, it will never be felt 
to bo greater than it ia to-day. Efforts made to increase 
this security wih of themselves occasion agitation^ and 
agitation must coimteract those efforts. Knowledge, know- 
ledge of what is going on elsewhere, of the condition of men 
elsewhere, of what is thought elsewhere, must have increased 
currency with every cla^ of manlcind in all parts of this 
continent, as it increases in population, and the movements 
of its population increase in activity and importance. Mo 
human laws, embargoes, or armies and navies can prevent it. 
Do our utm<ffit, we cennot go back of the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, the cotton-gin, and the cylinder press. The 
South has admitted steamboats and railroads. It was not 
practicable to stop with these, and bar out all the rest that 
is peculiar to the nineteenth century. Is it practicable to 
admit the machinery of modem civilized life, and not stir 
np its free people ? Is it practicable to stir up its inter- 
mediate class, and keep its lowest torpid? Assuredly the 
security which depends upon preventing either of these steps 
can never be permanently increased ; spite of all possible 
further extension of slave territory, and dispersion and dis- 
connection of plantations, it must gradually lessen. As it 
lessens, the demand upon the nation to supply new grounds 
of secnrity must increase — increase continually, until at 
length, this year-, next year, or another, they conclusively 
and hopelessly fail. It may cost us much or it may cost ua 
little to reach that point, but it is inevitably to he reached. 
It may be after long and costly civil war, or longer and more 
costly foreign ware, or it may be peaceably, sensibly, and 
soon, but it must come. The annexation of Cuba, intoma- 
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tional fogitiTe slave laws,* tJie Airican slave trade, judgments 
of the Supreme Court, and whatever else may be first asked 
and given, will not prevent it — nothing the North will do, 
nothing the North can do, wil! prevent it. The proximity of 
a people who cannot bold labour in contempt ; who cannot 
keep labourers in ignorance and permanent dependence each 
upon another' man ; who cannot have an effective censorship 
of the press, or a trustworthy army of nwuchards, prevente,' 
and must always prevent, the South from standing witli 
the slightest confidence of safety on that policy which it 
proclaims to be its only ground of safety. Nothing but a 
revei^al of the current of our Northern history for half ft 
century, nothing, in fact, but the enslavement of labour at 
the North, could in the nature of things, give that security, 
even temporarily, to the capitahsts of laboiu- at the South 
which they need.l' Some demand of the South upon the na- 

• Fi-om the ColunAia (S. C.) Tiniei, gnoted withoKtdissentin the eonserv:. five 
South Carolina paper, the Omrlsstoa Mercvrg : — 

"The loss that ths South annually Bustnios by tbe running of siafea into 
Canada, is of sulficisot importance to justify her puhlic men in insisting iipw) 
some action of the GoTernment of the United StaUs in the pietoisffi. And we 
cciiifeEs our surprise that Southern statesmen have saliniitted with so mnch 
patience to the annus! robbeiy of thousands ofdoilai-s' wortli of property to wliich 
she hta as good a i ight as the land they cuititate. The time i:; propitious for the 
aoiuii^ition of all disputed rights from Europesn powers. Thej cannnoC affoi-d 
to break just now with the United States. Let our public men move In the 
nmller, and we question not but that the President nnd the Americas Slinlster at 
St. James's will give the movement n cordial suppoi-t. Besides, this is a golden 
momfut whidi may nerer return. Before we get another sound man in the pvesi- 
liential chair, peace may be made in Europe, and the European powers be le.-s 
inclined to look with favoui- upon the demands of America." 

t " While it is far more obvious Hist negroes should he slayea thin whitK, lor 
they are only fit to labour, not to direct; yet the principle of slavery is Itself 
right, and does not depend upon difference of compleiion. Diiference of race, 
lineage, of tangnage, of habits, and customs, all tend to render the inslitution mors 
natural ami duraliloi and although slaves haie been genemlly whites, still 
the mnsiera and slaves have generally been of different national descent. Moses 

eiice of race, but not of colour." — Richmond Enqairer. 
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tioii, acq^uiescence in which it holds essential to its safety, 
muat then at lengtli be distinctly refused. And when, t«n 
or twenty years hence, if so be, ibis shall come to pass, what 
then is to happen to ua ? 

Diaaolution ? 

Tbia is what many Southern politicians avow, whenever 
thoy contemplate such a contingency. 

"Why? 

Because it is known that the people of the North are un- 
willing that the Union should be dissolved, whereas they have 
no indisposition to the only course which it will then be pcssible 
for the South to adopt, for the sake of increasing the security 
of its citiaens, against ii^nrrectionary movements of its davra. 
This plainly would be to arrange a systematic opportunity 
and method for the slaves to labour, whenever they chose, 
and aa much as they might choose, in an orderly, peaceable, 
and wise way, for their oivn. release and improvement, each 
man for himself and those most dear to him ; each man by 
himself, independently, openly, with no occasion for com- 
bination, secrecyr plots, or conspiracy. To prepare, for those 
disposed to avaO themselves of it, a field, either here or 
elsewhere, in which their capability and Godlike reason, 
such as it may be, httle or great, need not be forced by law to 
rust unused, or brighten onlt/ to the material advantage of 
a master. This I must think to be consciously, even now, 
the only final course of safety before every reflective Southern 
mind. This, or— — dissolution, and tlie chances of war, 

[The above was written before Mr. Lincoln was spoken of 
as a candidate for the Presidency.] 
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The Hichmoiid Enquirer, a strong aud influential pro-slavery 
newspaper of Virginia, in advocating some railroad projects, 
tbue describes tbo progress of the State relatively to ttat of 
some of the Free States, since tlie Revolution. (Dec, 29, 1852.) 

" Virginia, anterior to the BevoUition, and up to the adoption of fie 
Federal Constitution, contained more wealth and a lai^er population 
tliao any other State of this Ooufederaoy. • * ♦ 

"Tirginia, from being first in point of wealth and political power, 
has come down to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in the latter. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio stand above her in 
wealth, and all, but Masaachasetts, in population and political power. 
I'hi'ee of these States are literally chequered over with railroads and 
canals ; and the fourth (MaasachusettB) with railroads alone. • • * 

"But when we find that the population of the single city of New 
York and its environs exceeds the whole free popnlation of Efiafem 
Virginia, and the valley between the Blue Ili<^e and Alleghany, we 
have cause to feel deeply for our sitimtion. Fhiladelphia herself contains 
a population tar greater than the whole free population of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. The little State of Masaacbusetts has an t^regate wealth ex- 
ceeding that of Vii^nia by more than one hundred aud twenty-six 
millions of dollavs — a State, too, which is incapable of subsisting its 
inhabitants from the production of its soil. And New York, which was 
as much below Massachusetts, at the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in wealth and power, as tlie latter was below Virginia, now exceeds 
the wealth of both. While the aggregate wealth of New Yorlc, in 1850, 
amounted to $1,080,309,216, that of Tii^nia was 1436,701,083— a 
difference in favour of the former of $643,608,134. The unwrought 
mineral wealth of Vii^inia exceeds that of New York. The climate and 
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The same journal adds, on another 

" In no State of the Confederacy do the facilities for manufacturing 
operations exiat in gi'eater profusion than in Virginia. Every condition 
essential l« success in these employments is found here Id prodigtil 
abundance, and in a peculiarly convenient combination, Piret, we have 
a limitless supply of water power — the cheapest of motors — in localiiies 
easy of access. So abundant is this supply of water power that no value 
ia attached to it distinct from the adjacent lands, except in the vicinity 
of the lai^r towns. On the Potomac and its tributaries ; on the Eap- 
paliannock ; on the James and its tributaries ; on the lioanoke and its 
tributaries ; on the Holston, the Kanawha, and other streams, number- 
less sites may now be found where the supply of water power is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a Lawrence or a Lowell. Hor is tliere any 
want of material for building at these localities ; timber and gimiife oie 
abundant; and, to complete the circle of advantages, the climate ia 
genial and healthful, and the soil eminently productive. * • * An- 
other advantage which Virginia possessea, for the manufecture of cotton, 
is the proximity of its mills to the raw material. At the piescnt prices 
of the staple, the value of this advants^e is estimated at 10 per cent." 

The LyncMmrg Virginian, another newspaper of respectability, 
having a similar purpose in hand, namely, to induce capitalists 
to invest their money in enterprises that shall benefit the State, 
observes that — 



" The coal fields of Virginia are the most extensive in the world, and 
her coal is of the best and purest ciuality. Har iron deposits are alto- 
gether inexhaualihle, and in roany instances so pure tliat it is malleable 
in its primitive state ; and many of these deposits in the immediate 
viciaity of extensiye coal-fields. She has, too very extensive deposits 
of copper, lead, and gypsum. Her rivers are n meroiTS and IxU gene 
rally with fiill enough for CKtensive water power 

" A remarkable feature in the mining and man fact nng prospects of 
Virginia is, the ease and economy with wh ch all her m nerals are 
mined ; instead of being, as in England and elsewhere gene ■ally im 
bedded deep within the bowels of the earth, frcm wh ol they can be got 
only witli great labour and at great cost, ours ire founl every vherc on 
the hills and slopes, with their ledges dipping in the dii^cotion ot the 
plains below. Why, then, should not Virginia at once employ at least 
half of her bbour and capital in mining and manufacturing? Itich- 
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mond could as profitably manufacture all cotton and woollen goods as 
Lowtll, or acy other town in New England. Why should not Lyuch- 
bwrg, witli all her promisad facility of getting coal and pig melal, manu- 
facture all articles of iron and stael just as cheaply, and yet as profitably, 
as any portion of the Northern States ? Why should not every town 
and village on the line of every railroad in the Stale, erect tlieir shops, 
in which they may manufacture a thousand articles of daily consump- 
tion, just as good and cheap as they may be made anywhere ? * * * 
" Dependent upon Europe and the North for almost every yard of 
cloth, and every coat, and boot, and hat we wear ; for our axes, scythes, 
tubs, and buckets — in shorty for everything except our bread and meat ! 
— it must occur tt> the South that if our relaliona with the North should 
ever be severed — and how soon they may be, none can know (may God 
avert it long I) — we would, in all the South, not be able to clothe our- 
selves. We could not fell our forests, plough our fields, nor mow our 
meadows. In fact, we would be reduced to a state more abject than we 
are willing to look at even prospectively. And yet, with all these 
things staring us in the fiice we 'but our yes and oo on blindfold.'' 

At the Convention foi the formation of the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society, in 1852 tl e dr f t f an addi'csg to tlie 
farmers of the State was read approved and once adopted by 
the Convention. The v te by h ch t n w adopted was soon 
afterwards reconsidered anl t was again app oved and adopted, 
A second time it was reconsidered ; and finally it was rejected, 
on the ground that there were admissions in it that would feed 
the fanaticism of the Abolitionists. No one ai'gued against it on 
the ground of the falsity or inaccuracy of these admissions. 
Twenty of the most respectable proprietors in the State, imme- 
diately afterwards, believing it to contain " matter of grave im- 
port," which should not he suppressed for siich a reason, united 
in requesting a copy of it for publication. In the note of these 
gentlemen to the author, they express the belief that Virginia 
now "possesses the richest soil, most genial climate, and 
cheapest labour on earth." The author of the address, in his 
reply, says ; " Fanaticism is a fool for whose vagaries I am not 
responsible. I am a pro-slavery man — I believe it, at this time, 
impossible to abolish it, and not desirable if it were possible." 

The address was accordingly published, and I make tlie fol- 
lowing extracts irom it : — 
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'- ' The Soutliera States stand foremost in agricultural labour, thougli 
they hold but the third rank in population.' At the head of thuse 
SoutJieru Slates, ia produofioii, in extent of Ccrritoiy, in climate, iu soil, 
and in population, stands the Commonwealth of Virginia. She ia a 
nation of fanners. Eight-tenths of het industry ia expended upon the ■ 
soil ; hat less tbim one-thii'd of her domaia is in pasturage, or under the 
plough. 

" &it of somewliat more than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills 
but little over ten millions of acres, or about tweuty-six and a qiiaiter 
percent., whilst New Yorlt has aubdoed about forty-one percent., or 
twelve and a quai-ter out of her twenty-nine and a half milUons of 
acres : and Massadiusetts, with her sterile soil and inhospitable climate, 
haa reclaimed from the foi-est, the quarry, and tlie mai'sb, about forty- 
two and a half per cent., or two and one-eighth out of her little territoiy 
of five miUiona of acres. Yet, according to the census of 1840, only 
six-tenfhs of the labour of New Tort, and four-tenths of that of Massa- 
chuBetts, or, relatively, one-flfth and two-fifths less than our own, ia 
expended upon agriculture, • • • 

" The live stock of Virginia are worth only three dollai's and thirty- 
one cants for every arable acre ; but in New York they are woi'th bik 
dollars and seven cents, and in Massachusetts four dollai's and fifty-two 

" The proportion of hay for the same quantity of land is, for Vii'ginia, 
eighty-one pounds ; for New York, six hundred tmiJ seventy-nine 
pounds ; for Massachusetts, six hundred and eighty-four pounds. • * 

" With access to the same markets, and with hundreds of mechanics 
of our own, who can vie with the best Northern manu&cturers, we find 
that our implements are inferior, that the New York fanner spends upon 
his nearly three times as much as we do upon ours, and the Massachu- 
setts fenner more tlian double. • • * 

"Majiure is indispensable to good husbandry. Juicing from the 
history of ^■ieulture in all other countries, we may safely say, that 
farming can never attwn to continued perfection where Manure is not 
put on with an unsparing hand. By far the larger part of this can only 
be made by stock, which should, at the same time, be made the source 
of profli^, at least sufficient to {my the cost of their keep, so that^ other 
t/iiiiys being equal, it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a farming 
district by the amount of Uve stock it may possess, and the provision 
made for their suat^nance. Applied in this instance, we see that the 
New York farmer has invested in live stock two dollars and seventy^ix 
cents, and tlie Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-oni:' cents 
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p2r acre more tliati tlie Virginia fiu'mer. In pfisturage we cannot tcU 
tlie difference. It is well, jievliaps, for the honoor of the State, that we 
cannot. But in hay, New York has five hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds, and Massachusetts six hnndrad and three poands n pe ao e 
than we have. This, however, does not present the true tate f tl 
case. Land-locked hy mountain barriei's, aa yet impass hi f fl 
ordinary agricultural sfaples, or deharred from fheir pr 1 t by 
dislanoo and prohibitory rates of transportation, most of th w 1th a d 
exports of many considerable portions of our State consisifi f h took 
alone. What proportion these parts hear to the whole, w h b n 
imahle definitely to ascertain ; but it is, no doubt, so great as to wanant 
us in assuming a much more considerable disparity than the statistics 
show in the hve stock of the whole Atlantic slope, as compared with 
New York and Massachusetts. And we shall appreciate, still more 
highly, the sidll of the Northern farmer, if we reflect that a readier 
market for every, the most trivial, product of his farm, operates as 
a constant temptation to break up his rotation and diminish his stock. 

"In the above figures, carefnily calculated from the data of authentic 
documents,* we find no cause for self-gratulatien, hut some food for 
meditation. 'I'heyare not without use to those who would improve the 
future hy the post. They show that we have not done our part in the 
bringing of land into cultivation ; that, notwithstanding jiatural advan- 
tages which greatly exceed those of the two States drawn into parallel 
with Virginia, we are yet behind them both — that with forty and si5:ty 
per cent, respectively of their industry devoted to other'pnrsuite, into 
which it has been lured by prospects of greater gain, they have done 
more than we have done »• * * 

" Whilst our population his increased for the last ten yeai-s, in a 
ratio of ll-e6, tliat of New York has increased in a ratio of 27'52, and 
that of Massachusetts at the still heavier and more startling rate of 
34'81. With a t«nitonal area thirty per cent, larger than New York, 
we have but little more than one-third of her Congressional representa- 
tion; and Massachusetts, only one-eighth our size, comes within two of 
onr number of represen tatives, we being cut down to thirteen, while she 
rises to eleven. And tiius we, who once swayed the councils of the 
Union, find our power gone, and onr influence on the wane, at a time 
when both are of vital importance to our prosperity, if not to our safety. 
Aa other States accumulate the means of material greatness, and glide 
past us on the i^oad to wealth and empire, we alight the warnings of dull 
statiatiiH, and drive lazily abng the field of ancient customs, or stop the 
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plough, to speed the potiiician — should we not, in too many cases, say 
with more propriety, the demagogtie ? 

" State pride is a good thing ; it is one mode in whioli patidotism ia 
manifested. Bat it is not always a wise one, CertMnly not, when it 
jaakes iia ccmtent on small grounds. And when it smothers up im- 
provement in self-Batisfaotion, it is a most pemicious thing. We have 
much to be proud of in Virginia. In intellect and fitness to command, 
in personal and social qualities, m high tone and noble beanng, in 
loyalty, in generosity, and magnanimity, and disinterested nesa, above 
all, in moral purity, we once stori— let us Lope, Btill Etaad — pre- 
eminent among our sister 'states But the possession and practice of 
these victuea do not comprise our whole duty as men or as citiMtis. 
The great decree which his gone foi th ordammg that we shall ' moiease, 
and mnltlply, and replenish the earth,' enjoins upon us quite othei 
duties, which cannot be neglected with impunity; so we have found out 
by experience — for we have neglected these duties. And when we 
contemplate our field of labour, and the work we have done in it, wc 
cannot but observe the sad contrast between capsicity and acliievement. 
With a wide-spread domstin, with a kindly soil, with a climate whose 
sun radiates fertility, and whose very dews distil abundance, we find our 
inheritance so wasted that the eye aches to behold the prospect." 
2. 
The CoEBiLB of 1850 gives tlie following values to agricultural 
land in the adjoimng States of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 

lo Vltglnia. In PcnnsylvanUi. 

No. of nci'es improved land in farms, 10,360,135 8,626,619 

unimproved, 15,792.176 6,294,728 

Cash value of farms, 8216,401,5*3— JBanacie. 1407,878,098— $25anai:™. 

Considerii^ that, at the Eevolution, Vii'ginia liad nearly twice 
the population of Pennsylvania, was in possession of much more 
wealth or disposable capital, and had much the best natural 
^cilities for external commerce and internal commimication, if 
her political anil social constitution had been and had contiaued 
equally good, and her people equally industrious and enter- 
prising with those of PennsylvaiLia, there is ao reason why the 
■value of her farms shoidd not have been, at this time, at least 
equal to those of Pennsylvania, Were it so, it appears that 
Virginia, ia that particular alone, would now be richer than 
she ia by four hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 
If it should bo thought that this difference between the value 
TOL. n. 2 b 
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of land in Virginia and Pennfiylvmiia is in some degree due to 
more fertile soils in the latter, a Biniilar compiirisoii may bo 
made with the otter adjoining Free State, aud old State of New 
Jersey, the climate of which, owing to its vicinity to the ocean, 
differs imperceptibly from that of Vij^inia, while its soil is 
decidedly leas fertile, taking both States on an average. The 
average ■value of fiumiag-land ia New Jersey is recorded at 
S44. 

Give this value to the Virginia farms, and the difference 
between it and their present value would buy, at a large valua- 
tion, all the slaves now in the State, Bcnd thorn to Africa, 
provide each family of them five himdred dollars to start with 
when they reached there, and leave still a surplus which, divided 
among the present white population of the State, would give 
between two and three thousand dollars to each family. 

Some Southern writers have lately objected to comparisons 
of density of population, as indications of the prosperity of 
communities. Between two adjoining communities, however, 
where there are no restrictions upon the movements of the popu- 
lations, aud when the people are so ready to move as both those 
of Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and of Vii^nia have shown 
themselves to be, the price of land must indicate with consider- 
able esactnese the comparative value or desirableness of it, all 
things considered, to live upon. The Virginians do not admit, 
and have no occasion to do so, that Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have any advantage over Virginia, in soil, in climate, or 
in any natural q^uality. 

3. 

In intellectual productions, the same general comparative 



From tlie Richmond Whig. 
" Wa receive nearly all oui' books from Northern or foreign author — 
gotten up, printed by Northern or foreign publiBbers — while we have 
among us numberless men of ripe scholarehip, profound aoquirements, 
elegant and forable writers — men willing to devote themselves to such 
labour, mdy a Soutltem book is not patrimised. The North usually 
Sipwls at it, lidiculcs it, or <lamiiB it with faint vraisc ; and the Rontb 
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takes on a like hue ind complexion sad nsgiects it. We have printeia 
and piibiishei's able wiUin^ aud comjiekjit ti jniblisli, but, such is the 
npatlt^ oa the pait uf Soithein people Ihat it involves hazaiii to 
Southei'a publishers to put them out Indeed, until recently, almost 
all the publications, oven ot Southern boots, issued (and that was their 
only hope of success) fiom Northern houses The last chance now of 
getting a Southern book sold is to manage to secure the iavourable 
noiice of the Northein piess, and then the South buys it. Oui' mag^ 
zines and periodicals languish for suppoit." 

Mr. Howison, " The Virginia Hietoriatt," obaerveB : 

" The quesHon might be asked, Whove is the literature of Vii^ia? 
and it would not be easily answered. It is a melancholy fact, that her 
people havB never been a i-eading people. la the mass tiiey have shown 
an indifference to pohte literature and education in general, depressing to 
the mind that wishes to see them respectable and happy." 

" It is witli pain," stiya the same authority, " that we are com- 
pelled to apeak of the horrible cloud of ignorance that rests on 
Virginia," and he computes that (18i8) there are ia the State 
16t>,000 youth, between seven and sixteen years of age, and of 
these 126,000 attend no school at all, and receive no education 
except what can be impaorted by poor and ignorant parents. 
Besides these, he reckons i49,087 slaves and 48,852 free 
negroes, with few esceptionsj wholly uneducated. 

" The policy which discowages further extension of knowledge among 
them is necessary : but the fact remains unchanged, that they esist 
among us, a Jitige mass of mind, almost entwdy wtenlighiened. We 
fear that the most favourabb estimates wjE leave, in our State, 683,000 
rational bemgswho are destitutoofthe merest rudiments of knowledge.'' 
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From Chamiers's Journal. 



" The uxposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open to the 
public than are tlie sales of slarea in Richmond. By conaulting the 
local newspapera, I learned that the sales ialie place hy auction every 
morning in the offices of certain brokers, who, as I understood by tlie 
terms of their advertisements, purchased or received slaves for sale on 



" Where the street was in which the broltei-s conducted their busi- 
ness, I did not know ; but the discovery was easily made. Eamblian; 
down the main street in the city, I found that the subject of niy search 
was a narrow and short thoroushfare, turning off to the left, and 
terminating in a similar eioss thoronghfare. Both. Bti'eeta, lined with 
brick houses, were duli and silenL There was not a jierson to whom I 
conld put a question. Looking about, I obeerved the office of a com- 
mission i^ent, and into it I stepped. Conceive the ides of a large shop 
with two windows, and a door between ; no shelving or counters inside ; 
the interior a spadons, dismal apartment, not well swept ; the only 
fiif niture a desk at one of the windows, and a bench at one side of the 
shop, three feet high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, con- 
ceive the idea of tliia dismal-looking place, with nobody in it but three 
negio children, who, as 1 entered, were playing at auctioneering each 
other. An intensely black Uttle n^ro, of four or five years of age, was 
standing on the bench^ or block, as it is called, wiili an equally black 
girl, about a year younger, by his side, whom he was pretending to sell 
by bids to another black child, who was rolling about the ilonr. 

"My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little 
auctionoer continued his mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of 
selhng the girl, who stood demurely by his side. 

" ' Fifty dolla for de gal— fifty dolla — fifty dolla— I sell dis here flue 
gal for fifty dolla,' was uttered with estraordiuary volubility by the 
wooliy-headed urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imita- 
tion, doubtless, of the scenes he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I 
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spoke a few words to tlie little creatures, bnt was scarcely understood 
aud the inn went on as if I had not been present : so I lefttliom, happy 
in rehearsing what was likely soon io he their own fate. 

"At another office of a similar character on the opposite side of the 
street, I was more successful. Here, q y I w pe tf Ily 

formed, by a jiei-son In attendance, th t th sal Id t k 1 1 th 

following moi'ning at half-past nine o I k 

" Next day 1 set out accordingly ft h eakf t, f th oe f 
operations, in which tliere was now 1 ttl m If Ti th 

persons were lounging about, smoki d look 1 th 

street, I observed that three red flags i j t d fi m th doors f 

those offices in which sales were to o O h fl waa jin d 

piece of paper, notifying tlie arliclea to be Id Th mh f 1 ts 
was not great. On the first was the f 11 ce t — W 11 

he sold this morning, at half-past nine o clock, a Man and a Boy.' 

"It was ah'eady the appointed hour; hut aa no company had as- 
sembled, I enl«i-ed and took a seat by the fire. The office, ptovided 
with a few deal forms and chwra, a deslt at one of the windows, and a 
block accessible by a few steps, was lenantleas, save by a gentleman 
who was arranging papers at the ^esk, and to whom I had addressed 
myself on the previous evening. Miuufe afler minute passed, and still 
nobody entered. There was clearly no huiTy in going to business. I 
felt almost like an intruder, and had formed the resolution of departing, 
in order to look into Hie other offices, when the person referred to left 
his desk, and came and seated himself opposite to me at the fire, 

" ' Tou are an Englishman,' said he, looking me steadily in the lace ; 
'do you want to purchase?' 

"'Yes,' I replied, 'I am an Englishman ; but I do not intend to 
purchase. I am travelling about for information, and I shall feel 
obliged by your letting me know the prices at which n^ro servants are 

" ' I will do so with much pleasure,' was the answer ; ' do you mean 
field-hands or house-servants?' 
'"All kinds,' I rapUed; '1 wish to get all (he information I can.' 
" With much politeness, the gentlemim stepped to his desk, and 
began to draw up a note of prices. This, however, seemed to require 
careful consideration ; and while the note was preparing, a lanky person, 
in a wide-awake hat, and chewing tobacco, entered, and took the chair 
just vacated. He had scarcely seated himself, when, on looking towards 
the door, I observed the suDjects of sale — the man aiid boy indicated by 
the paper on the red fli^ — enter together, and quietly walk to a fonn 
at the back of the shop, whence, as the day was chilly, they edged 
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themaelvea towards the fire, intlie curner where I was seated. I was now 
between tbo two parlies — the white man on the right, and the old aad 
young negro on the left — and I wailed to sae what would take place. 

" The sight of the negroes at once attracted the attention of Wide- 
awake, Chewing with vigour, he kept keenly eyeing the pair, as if to 
see what they were good for. Under this searching gaze, the mat) and 
boy were a little abashed, but said nothing. Their appearance htul 
little of the repulaiveness we are apt to associate with tlie idea of slaves. 
They were dressed in a gray woollen ooat, pants, and waistcoat, coloured 
cotton neckoloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, and stout 
shoes. 'J'he man wore a black hat ; the boy was bareheaded. Moved 
by a sudden impulse. Wide-awake left his seat, and rounding the back 
of my chair, began to grasp at the man's arms, as if to feel their 
musoulav oaparaty. He then examined his hands and fingers ; and, last 
of all, toid him to open his month and show his teeth, which he did in 
a submissive manner. Having finished these examinations. Wide-awake 
resumed his seat, and chewed on in silence as befbi-e, 

"I thought it was but fair that I should now have my turn of inves- 
tigation, and accordingly asked the ehier m^o what was his i^e. He 
said he did not know. I next inquired how old the buy was. He said 
he was seTen years of age. On asliing the man if the boy was his son, 
he said he was not— he was his cousin. 1 was going into other pai- 
tioulars, when the oflioe-keepeL' approached, and banded me the note be 
had been preparing ; at the same time making the observation that the 
market was dull at present, and that there never could he a more 
favourable opportimity of baying. I thanked him for tlie trouble 
whicii he had taken ; and now submit a copy of his price-cui'rent : 



Best Men, 18 io 25 yenis old . 


120O to 


1300 


ollara 


Fair do. do. do. 






" 


Boys, 5 feet . 


860 to 


950 




Do., 4 feot S incbes 








Do., 4 feet 5 inches 


500 to 


600 




Do., 4f«t . 


375 to 


450 




Yoang Women 


800 Id 


1000 




Girk,3feet .... 


750 to 






Do., 4 feet 9 inches 








Do., 4 feet , 


SSOifl 


450 


„ 


(Signed) 









Riohmond, Viip 
"Leaving this document for future consideration, I pass o 
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history of the day's proceedings. It waa now ten minutes to ten o'clock, 
and Wide-awake and I being alike tired of waiting, we went off in quest 
of sales farther up the street. Passing the second office, in which also 
nobody was to be peen, we wei-e more fortunate at Ibe tliird. Here 
accorfing to the announcenient on the paper stuck to the flag, there 
were to be sold, ' A woman and three children ; a young woman, three 
men, a middle-aged woman, and a little boy,' Ah'eady a crowd bad 
met, composed, I should think, of persons mostly from the cotton- 
plantations of the Bouth. A few were seated near a fire on the right- 
hand side, and others stood round an iron stove in the middle of the 
apartment. The whole place had a dilapidated appearance. From a 
hack window, there waa a view into a niinous court-yard ; beyond 
which, in a hollow, accessible by a side lane, stood a shabby brink house, 
on which the word Jail was" insoiibed in large black letters on a while 
ground. I imagined it to be a dep6t for the reception of negioes, 

" On my arrival, and while making these preliminary observations, 
the lots fot sale had not made thetr appearance. In about five minutes 
afterwards, they were ushered in, one after the other, under the charge 
of a mulatto, who seemed to act as principal assistant. I saw no whips, 
cliains, or any other engine of force. Nor did such appear to be 
required. All the bts took their seats on two long forms near the 
stove j none showed any signs of resistance ; nor did any one utt«r a 
word. Their manner was that of perfect humility and resignation. 

"As soon as all were seated, there was a genei'al examination of their 
respective merits, by feehng their arms, looking into their mouths, and 
investigating the quality of their hands and fingers — this last being 
evidendj an important particular. Yet there was no abrupt i-udeness in 
making these examinations — no coarse or domineering language was 
em|jloyed. The three negro men wore dressed in the usual manner — in 
gray woollen clothing. The woman, with three children, excited my 
peculiar attention. She was neatly attiied, with a coloured handker- 
chief bound around ber head, and wore a white apron over her gown. 
Her children were all girls, one of tiiem a bahy at the breast three 
monthB old, and the others two and three years of age respectively, 
rigged out with clean white pinafores. ITiere was not a tear or an 
emotion visible in the whole party. Everything seemed to be con- 
sidered as a matter of course ; and the change of owners was possibly 
looked forwarf to with as much indiffei'ence as ordinary Mred servants 
anticipate a removal frem one employer to another. 

" While intending purcliasers were pi-oceeding with personal examina- 
tions of the several lots, I took the liberty of putting a few questions 
to the mother of the children. The following was our conversation : — 
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" ' Are you a married woman ?' 

" ' How many cliiliiien have you liad ?' 

" ' "Where ia yoiu' hnahand P 

" ' Iq Madison county.' 

" ' When, did you part from him ?' 

" 'On. Wednesday — two days ago.' 

" ' Were you sorry to part from him ?' 

"'Tes, ell',' she replied, with a deep sigh; 'my heart was a'moat 

" ' Why ia your master selling you ?' 

'"I don't know — he wants money to buy some land — suppose ho 
sells me for timt.' 

" There might not be a word of tnifli in these answers, for I had no 
means of testing their con'ectneBa; but the woman seemed to speak 
■unreservedly, and I am inclined to think that she said nothing but 
what, if necessary, could be substanti&ted. I spoke, also, to the young 
woman who was seated near her. She, like tlie others, was perfectly 
blacky and uppeared stout and healthy, of which some of the persons 
pi'esent assured themselves by feeling her aims and a,nkles, looking into 
her mouth, and causing her to stand up. She told me she had several 
brothers and sisters, but did not know where they were. She said she 
was a house-servant, and would be glad to he bought by a good maBter 
— looking at me, as if I should not be unacceptable. 

" 1 have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in the looks 
of men, women, and children, tlius seated preparatory to being sold. 
This docs not correspond with the oidinaiy accounts of slave-sales, 
which are represented as teai'ful and harrowing. My belief is, that 
none of the parties felt deeply on the subject, or' at least that any 
distresa they experienced was but momentary — soon passed away, and 
was forgotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling 
incident which occurred. While waiting for the commencement of the 
sale, one of the gentlemen present amused himself with a pointer dog, 
which, at command, stood on its hind legs, and took pieces of bread 
from his pocket. These tiicks greatly entertained the row of negroes, 
old and young ; and the poor woman, whose heart three minutes before 
was almost broken, now laughed as heai-tily as any one. 

" ' Sale is going to commence — this way, Kcctlemen,' cried a man at 
thedoOT to a number of loungers outside ; and all having assembled, the 
mulatto assistant led the woman and her childi'eii to the block, which 
he beljied her to monnt. There she stood, with her infant at the breast. 
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HJid one of her girls at each side. The auctioneer, a handsome, gentle- 
manly personage, took his place, wiUi one foot on an old deal chair wifi 
a broken feaek, and the other raised on the somewhat more elevated 
hlock. It was a atriking scene. 

'"Well, gentlemen,' hegan the salesman, 'here is a capital womaa 
and her three children, all in good health— what do you say for them? 
Give me an offer. (Nobody apeaks.) I put up the whole lot at 850 
dollai's — 8.W dollars— 850 dollars (speaking voiy fast)— 850 dollars. 
Will no one advance upon tliat? A very extraoi'dinary bai^ain, gentle- 
men. A fine, healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first 
step of the block i takes the baby from the woman's breast, and holds it 
aloft with one hand, so as to show that it was a veritable BUcking baby,) 
That will do. A woman, still youn^ and three children, all for 850 
dollars. An advance, if you please, genSemen. (A voice bids 860.) 
Thank you, sir, 860 ; any one bids more ? (A second voice says, 870 ; 
and so on the bidding goes as for as 890 dollars, when it stops.) That 
won't do, gentlemen, I cannot take such a low price. (After a pause, 
addressing the mulatto) ; She may go down.' Down from ihe block 
the woman and her children were therefore conducted by the assistant, 
and, as if nothii^ had occurred, they calmly resumed their seats by the 

" The nest lot brought forward was one of the men. The ^sistant 
beckoning to him with, his hand, requested him to come liehind a 
canvaa screen, of two leaves, which was standing near the back window. 
The loan placidly rose, and having been placed behind the screen, waa 
ordeied to take off his clothes, which he did without a word or look of 
remonstrance. About a dozen gentlemen crowded to the spot while the 
poor fellow was stiipping himself, and aa soon as he stood on the fioor, 
hare irom top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his person was in- 
stituted. The clear black skin, hack and front, was viewed all over for 
sores fi-om disease ; and there was no part of his body left unexamined. 
The man was told to open and shut his hands, asked if he could pick 
cotlon, and every tooth in his head was scrupulously looked at. The 
investigation being at an end, he was ordered to dress himself; and 
having done so, was requested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of offeiii^ him for competition was gone through as 
before, but no one would bid. The other two men, after undergoing 
similar examinations behind the screen, were also put up, bnt with the 
same result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were all sent buck 
to their ^eats. It seemed as if the company had conspired not I<d buy 
anything that day. Probably some imperfections had been detected in 
the personal qualities of the negroes. Be this as it may, the auctioneer. 
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porhipa a little out of temper from his want of success, walked off to his 
desk, ajid the affair was so far at an end. 

" ' This way, gentlemeu — this way !' was heard from a voice outside, 
and the company immediately hived off t« the second cBtablisliment. 
At this office thei'e waa a young woman, and also a man, for sale. The 
woman was put up first at 500 dollars ; and possessing some rcoom- 
mendahle qualities, the bidding for her was run as higli as 710 dollai^ 
at which she was knocked down to a purehaser. The man, after the 
customary examination behind the screen, was put up at 700 doUaiB ; 
but a small imperfection having been observed in his person, no one 
would bid for him ; and he was ordered down. 

'"This way, gentlemen, this way — down the street, if you please!' 
was now shouted by a person in the employment of the first firm, to 
whose office all very willingly adjourned — one migratory company, it 
will he perceived, serving all (he slave-auctions in the place. In going 
in the crowd, I went to see what should be the fate of the man and boy, 
with whom I had already had soma communication. 

"There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had 
left them an hour ^o. The boy was put up first, 

'' ' Come along, my man — jump up ; there's a good boy !' said one of 
the partners, a bulky and respectable looking person, with a gold chain 
and bunch of seals ; at the same time getting on the block. With 
alacrity the little felbw came forward, and, mounting the steps, stood 
by his side. The forms in front wei-e filled by the company ; and as I 
seated myself, I found that my old companion. Wide-awake, was close 
' at hand, still chewing and spitting at a gi'eat rate. 

'"Now, gentlemen,' said tiie auctioneer, putting his hand on the 
shoulder of the boy, 'here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, 
warranted sound — what do you say for him? I pnt him up at 500 
dollars^SOO dollars (speaking quiot, his right hand raised up, and 
coming down on the open palm of his left) — 500 dcllara. Any one say 
more than 500 dollai's? (560 is bid.) 560 dollai's. Nonsense I Just 
look at him. See how high he is. (Ho draws the lot in front of him, 
and shows that the little fellow's head comes up to his breast.) You sea 
he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at hm hands.' 

" Several step forward, and cause the hoy to open and shnt his hands 
— the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side, and whitish 
on the other, being well looked to. The hands, and also the mouth, 
having given satigfiiction, an advance is made to 570, then to 580 
dolliirs. 

"' Oentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this size. (Ad- 
dressing the lot) — Go down, my hoy, and show tlicni how juu am nin. 
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"The boy, aeemingly happy to do as he whs bid, went down, from the 
block, and I'an smartly ooi'oss the floor several times ; the eyes of eveiy 
one in the room loUowing him. 

" ' Now that will do. Gat np s^in. (Boy mouats the block, the 
steps being rather deep for bis short legs; but tbe auctioneer kindly 
lends him a band.) Come, gentlemen, you see this is a firat-rate lot. 
(690— 600— eiO— 620— (530 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for G30 
dollars. (Eight hand coming down on left.) Last call, 630 dollars, 
once — 630 dollars, twice. (A pause ; band sinks.) Gone I' 

" The boy having descended, the man was desired to come forwanl ; 
and after the usual scrutiny behind a screeQ, he took his place on the 

'■ ' Well, now, gentlemen,' said the auctioneer, ' here is a right piimo 
lot. Look at this man ; strong, liealthy, able-bodied ; could not be a 
better hand for field-work. Ho can. drive a waggon or anything. 
Wliat do you say for him ? I offer the man at the low price of 800 
dollars — he is well worth 1200 dollars. Come, make an advance, if you 
please. 800 dollars said for the man (a bid) ; thank you ; 810 dollars — 
810 dollar— 810 dollars (several bids)-820— 830— 850— 860— going 
at 860 — going. Gentlemen, this is far below his value. A strong- 
boned man, fit for any kind of heavy work. Just take a look at him. 
(Addressing the lot) : Walk down. (Lot dismounts, and wallfs from 
one side of the shop to the otiier. When about to reascond the block, a 
gentleman, who ia emofeing a cigar, examines his mouth with hisflngers. 
Lot resumes his place.) Pray, gentlemeC, be quick (continues the 
auctioneer) ; I must sell him, and 860 dollars are only bid Ibr tlie man 
— 8B0 dollars. (A fresh nm of bids to 945 dollars.) 945 dollars, once— 
945 dollars, twice (looking slowly round, to see if all were done), 945 
dollars. Going — going — (hand drops) — gone!' 

" Such were a forenoon's oKpetiences in the slave-market of Kich- 
mond. Everything is described precisely as it occurred, witliout passion 
or prejudice. It would not have been difficult to be sentimental on a 
suoject which appeals so strongly to tlie feelings, but I have preferred 
tel'.ing the simple truth. Iii a subsequent chapter I shall endeavour to 
offer some general views of slavery in its social and political relations.' 
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1''eom a native Virginian, who has resided in New York : 
" To the Editor- of iU N. 7. Daily Times. 

" Sir — You will not object, I think, to reoeive an endorsement from 
a Southern man, of the statements contained in number seven of JjOtters 
on the Productioiis, Industry, and Resources of the Southern States ' fby 
Mr. Olmsted], published in your issue on Thursday last * * * 

" Where you would see one white labourer on a Northern farm, scores 
of blacks should appear on the Vii^nian plantation, the bestofthevi 
cnily performing eaek day orie-fourth, a white man's daily luak, mid oB 
requiring are imcemint watch to get ewera this small modicum Kf liAmiT. 
Yet they eat as much E^in aa a while man, must have their two suits 
of clothes and shoes yearly, and although tlie heartiest, healthiest look- 
ing men and women anywhere on earth, actually lose for their owners 
i>r employers one-sisth their time on account of real or pretended sick- 
cess. Be assured, our model Vii^inia fanner has his hands full, and is 
not to be envied as a jolly fox-hunting idler, lording it over ' ranks of 
slaves iu chains.' No, sir j he must ba up by ' the daivn's early light,' 
and head the column, direct in ]«rson the commencing operations, 
urging, and coaxing; must pr^se and punish — but too glad to reward 
the meritorious, granting liberty (». e. leave of absence) often to his 
own servant, that he dare not take himself, because he must not leave 
home for fear something will go wrong ere his return. Hence but too 
many give up, to overseers or other irresponsible peisona, the care and 
maoagement of their estates, rather than undei^o such constat annoy- 
ance and confinement. Poor culture, scanty crops, and worn-out land, 
is the inevitable result ; and yet, harasaed and traromaled aa they are, 
no one but a Southerner regards them with the slightest degree of com- 
passion or even forbearance; and our good friends, the Abolitionists, 
would have ' all the rest of mankind ' rank them with pirates and cut- 
throats. But my object in this commiinication is not to sympathize 
with uor ask sympathy on behalf of alnvoholdei's. For, however 
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Binning or sinnBii against, they seem quite able to take tiieir own part, 
if molested; and are remarkably indifferent, withal, aa to the opinions 
espressed by ignorant raaters concerning tbem. 

"If I have the ability, my desire is t<i draw a parallel between the 
state and condition of Northern and Southern farmers and farming. 
The Korthera farmer does undoubtedly experience a full share of those 
troubles and cares attendant even upon the most e&ay and favoaraUe 
system of farming ; but, sir, can he have any such responsibility as that 
resting upon the owner of from 50 to 300 ignorant, laay n^iroes ? 

" You must plough deep, follow up quickly, and sow with powerful 
fertilizers, attend closely to the gi'owing crop, gather in rapidly before 
bhght or mildew can come and destroy, says our Northern former. On 
a farm of three hundred acres, thus managed with five hands, two estra 
during harvrat, 1 can raise thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. Now 
picture the condition of him Smith, and hear his answer. With from 
three to fifteen hundred acres of land, and a host of negroes great and 
small, his oarea and troubles are vrithout end, ' The hands,' able men 
and women, to say nothing of ehildi-ea, and old ones laid by from age 
or other infliTnity, have wants innumerable. Some are sick, others 
pretend to be bo, many obstinate, indolent, or fractious-— each class 
requires different treatment; so that without mentioning the actual 
daily wants, as provisions, clothing, etc., etc., the poor man's time, and 
thoughts — indeed, every faculty of mind— must he exercised on behalf 
of those who have no minds of their own. 

" His answer, then, to the Norihem farmer is : ' I have not one hand 
on my place capable and willing to do the work you name.' They tell 
me that ' five of them could not perform the task required of one.' 
They have never been used to do it, and no amount of foi'ce or persua- 
sion will induce them to try. Their task is so much per day ; all over 
that I agree to pay them for, at the same rate I allow free labourers — 
bat 'tis seldom they make estra time, except to get money enough to 
buy tobacco, rum, or sometimes fine clothes. Can it be wondered at 
that systematic farming, such as we see North and East, is rmknown 
or not practised to any great degree South? The two systems will not 

" E. J. W." 
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From a native New Yorker, who Las resided in Virginia : 
" To llie Editor of the New 7<n-h Daily Times. 

" I have Mad witli deep mtei-eet the aeries of letters from the South, 
published in your columns. CircumstBDOes have made me quite fmailiar 
with the field ot your oorteapondent's investigation, much more familiar 
than he is at present, and yet I am happy to say, that his letter's are 
mora satisfaetory than any I have ever seen relating to the South. It 
is cow about ten jeara since, going from this State, I first became fami- 
liar ivith those facts in regard to the results of slave labour, etc, that 
your oorresjondent and his readers are so much surprised at, I have 
talked those subjects over as he is doing, with the planters along the 
shorea of the Chesspeake, and on both sides of the James Kiver, through 
the Tide>vater, the middlu and tlie mountainous districts east of the 
Blue Eidge, and in many of those rich counties in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. I may add that, subsequently, spending my winters at the 
South for my health, I have become well nigh as familiar with the 
States of North and South CaroUna, and Geoi^ia, as I am with Virginia. 
I have, therefore, almost of necessity, given not a little thought to the 
questions your correspondent is discussinf 

" His Biatement, in regaiii to the coi parat 1 f I an 1 tr e- 

labour, will surprise those who have g 1 ttl tt i t th 

subject. I wish to confirm his statem to th bj t I L t 
Virginia I have repeatedly been told th t h task f on d 1 w od 
a day, or five ooii^ a week, rain or si th g n! ta k d 

ot the most profitable day's wort that th 1 doe i h m (e 
And Uiis, it should be rememhared, i g Uy i w d t t 
trees ns straight and beautiful as ever gre Th so 1 tl p o- 
filableness ' ia the fact that the laboui q cs bo littl m lal ff fc 
The grand secret of the difference bet^ f d 1 1 b «r th t 

the latter is without intelligence, and without motive. If the former, 
in Western New York, has a piece of work to perform, the first thought 
is, how it can be done with the least labour, and the most expeditiously. 
He thinks, he plans, hefore he commences, and while about his labour. 
His tnind labours as much ns his body, and tliis mental labour saves a 
vast deal of physical labour. Besides this, he is Tilled on by the 
strongest motives, . He enjoys the products of his labour. The ntoi* 
intelligent and earnest his labours, the richer are his rewards. Slitve 
labour is exactly the opposite of this. It is uninteiligenfc labour — labour 
without thought — without plan — without motive. It is little more 
than brute force. To one who has not witnessed it, it is ntterly incon- 
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ceivable how little laboui' a slave, or a company of slaves, will acoom- 
plisli in a given, time. Their awkwaiiiness, their slowness, the utter 
absence of all skill and ingenuity in accomplishing the work before them, 
are absolutely painful to one who has been aceuslomed to seeing work 
done with any sort of spirit and life. Often they spend hours in doing 
what, with a little thought, might he despatched in a few moments, or 
perhajifl avoided altogeflier. This is a necessary result of employing 
labour which is without intelligence and without motive. I have often 
thought of a remark mad© to me by a planter, in New Kent County, 
Viiginia. We were riding past a field where some of his hands were 
making a sort of wicker-work fence, peculiar to Eastern Vii^nia. 

' There,' said he, in a decidedly fretted tone, ' those " boys " have been 

days in making that piece of fence.' I expressed my astonishment that 
tJiey could have spent so much time, and yet have aMompliahed so very 
little. He assured me it was so — and after a slight pause, the tones of 
his voice entirely changed, said : ' Well, I believe they have done as 
well as I would in their circumstances 1' And so it is. The slave is 
without motive, without inducement to esertion. Hia food, his cloth- 
ing, and all his wants are supplied as they are, without care on his part, 
and when these are supplied he has nothing more to hope for. , He can 
make no provision for old age, he can lay up nothing for his children, 
he has no voice at all in the disposal of the results of his earnings. 
What cares he whether his labour is productive or unpi'oductive. His 
principal care eeems to be to accomplish just as little as possibie. I 
have said that the slaves were mthout ingenuity — I must qualify that 
remark. I have been amused and astonished at their exceeding inge- 
nuity in avoiding and slighting the work that was required of them. 
It has often seemed to me that their principal mental efforts were in 
this direction, and I think your correspondent will find universal testi- 
mony that they have decided talent in this line, 

" n. W. P." 

In a volume entitled " Notes on Uncle Tom's Cabin ; being 
a Logical Answer to its Allegatione and Inferences against 
Slavery as an Institution," by the Eev. E. J. Stearns, of Mai'y- 
land (mucii the most thorough review of that work made from 
the Southern stand-point), the author, who in a New-Englander 
by birth, ehows, by an elaborate calculation, that in Maryland, 
the cost of a negro, at twenty-one years of age, haa been, to the 
man who raised him, eigbt hundred dollars. Six per cent. 
interest on this coat, with one and tliree-quarterB per cent, for 
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life inBaraiiice, per anniim, maltoa tlie lowest wages of a uagi'o, 
under the most favowable circmustanccs, eixty-two dollars a, 
year (or five dollars a mouth), paid in advance, in the shape of 
food and clothing. The author, whose object is to prove that 
the alaveholdei' is not guilty, aa Mrs. Stowe jntimateB, of 
stealing the negroes' labour, proceeds, as follows, to show that 
he po.ys a great deal more for it than Mrs. Stowe's neighbourB 
in New England do, for the labour they hire : — 

" If now we add to this (what eTery New-Eagknder who has lived 
at the South knows), that Quasliy does not do more than one-third, or, 
at the very utmoat, one-half as much work as an able-bodied labourer 
on a farm at the Horth ; and that, for this he veceives, besides the five 
dollars above mentioned, his food, oloUiing, and shelter, with medical 
attendance and nursing when sick, and no deduction for lost time, even 
though he should be aick for yeara, while the ' farm-hand' at the North 
gets only ten or twelve dollars, and has to clothe himself out of it, and 
pay bis own doctov's and nniBe's bill in sickueas, to say nothing of lost 
lime, I think we shall come to the conclusion if there has been stealing 
anywhere, it has not been ftom Quashy." — P. 25. 

" I raooUeot, the first time I saw Quashy at work in the field, I was 
struck by the laay, listless manner in which he raised his hoe. It re- 
minded me of the working-beam of the engine on the steam-boat that I 
had jnat lauded from — fifteen strokes a minute ; but there was this dif- 
ference ; that, whereas the working-beam kept steadily at it, Qiiashy, 
on the contrary, would stop about every five stiTDkes and lean upon his 
hoe, and look around, apparently oongiatulatiug himself upon the 
amount of wort he had accomplished, 

" Mrs. Stowe inay well call Quashy ' shiftless.' One of my father's 
hired men — who was with him seven years— did more work in that time 
than an average negro would do in his whole life. Hay, I myself have 
done mere work in a day, — and followed it up, too — than I ever saw 
a n^'o do, and I was considered remarkably lazy with the plough or 
hoe."— P. 143. 
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The notes here following are derived front a volume entitlea 
" WHte's Statistics of Georgia," a large octavo of seven himdied 
pages, compiled and pTiblislied iu ti.e State, A special seetion 
of the book is devoted to the condition of the trade of each 
county, while a comparison is also attempted to be given, from 
the personal observation of the compiler, of the comparative 
social, moral, and religious properties of the people. Thus, so 
&Lr as the plan has been thoroughly executed, an estimate is pre- 
sented, not only of the ordinary commercial demand of the citi- 
zens, bnfc, so to speak, of the state of their intellectual and moral 
market. 

The comities referred to fay Mr. Gregg ai'e in the second tier 
from the sea in South Carolina. I shall give statistics from Mr. 
White, and other authorities named in the note,* with regard to 
all the second tier counties of Georgia. What of good soil to bo 
brought into cultivation, without a heavy expenditure at starting, 
there was originally in these counties begmi to be first occupied 
by whites about 17iO. It was not till nearly twenty years after 
this that slavery obtained the slight^it footing in them, and it 
was not till about thirty years ago that they had begun to 
seriously deteriorate in production. There is yet some rich 
land upon the alluvial bottoms of the numerous rivers, which, 
rising above, pass through these counties toward tie ocean ; and 
here many wealthy planters still remain, owning a large number 
of slaves, aud there has been recently a considerable increase of 

* The popii lotion, followiog Mr, Whii«, in given in round numbers, from the 
State Census of 1845 ; average peisonal estate, per fiunily of citjuens, reikoned 
fram an official return, pubiislied in the " Soil of tiie South " (Colmnbus, Geoi|na, 
1852, p. 210), the amount givea for each county being divided by one-fifth the 
number of its population (for families). ObserraWona on education a id the dia- 
raofer of the people, from " White's Statistics of Geoi'gia " (genei'ally in quotations). 
School, library, and ohui-oh statistics, in figures from official United States Census, 
1850. 
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production of some parts owing to the employment of capital in 
drainLng marBlies, £he riches of which have preyioualy been con- 
sidered impregnable.* In general, however, this whole range of 
coimtry is now quite barren, and most of the land at present 
cultivated will not probably yield one third as large a crop for 
the same expenditure of labour as would feir Miseiesippi cotton 
land. The slaves formerly owned here have therefore been very 
largely transferred westward, and the land they have worn out is 
left for the non-slavetolding whites to make the best of. 

As an instructive contrast, I place in an adjoining colmnn 
with the statistics of these connties those of the counties which 
bound eaeh of them on the east. In these there is & much larger 
proportion of rich alluvial soil, and they contain the femone 
"sea island" cotton plantations, as well as the Georgian rice 
plantations. The valuable EoU is still entirely possessed, as 
will be evident, by large planters and slave owners, the usual 
monopolizing effect of slavery being in this instance increased 
by the peculiar local insalubrity of tbe coast. 



BuUock County. — (The Central 
Eailroad, the best conducted voad 
in all the South, p^isses either 
through this county or close be- 
side its northern boundary, for a 
distance of fifty ciilos. It ia 
watej;ed by the Ogeechee and Con- 
nauohea and a number of smaller 
rivers. On the lavgev rivers there 
"d rabl 

od d) 



Bryan. County, adjoining Bul- 
lock county, on tlie coast. 



11 diffci-enoe io the average WHi!»h of ft 



^y.e. f 4,660 I*, each ft 



rued Sox Uie dty of New York, vfould 
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PopvJalitm.—Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 1,000. Avernga amount 
of property to each white family, 
fl, 570. State tax for each white 
ftimily, $2.05. 

Mr. White omita his usual sta- 
tistics of trade. Both in this and 
the adjoining coast county of 
Bryan, the poor people, as well as 
the plantei's, are in the habit of 
dealing tlu-eotly with Savannah, 
as described in " SeahoRid Slave 
States," p. 414, and there are pro- 
bably no established tradesmen in 

The soU is described by Mr, 
White as generally poor, witli some 
productive " hummock " and river 



Educaikni.—" No newspapers 
are talte and fe v books read. 
The Bohool fmd was once suffi- 
cient to educate many poor cliil- 
dren, but o v ng to bad. r anage- 
ment it has beeon e exl ansted." 
Thus saj s M Wl ite The census 
returns '■h v ho e er a pubUc 
school expenditure of $150 per 
annum, and a private expenditure 
of |3,000, divided among fifteen 
sobools, which ia one for eighty 
square miles. This is so much 
better than usual, that, with Mr, 
White's remarks, I am inclined to 
thint it an error. 



J'-'cpiifaiion,— Whites, 1,000 ; 
slaves, 2,400. Aveo^ amount 
of propei'ty to each white family, 
$5,302 (fourfold what it is in Bul- 
lock county). Slate tas to each 
white family, %1. 

No statistics of ti'adc, again. 



Soji, — "The soil, under the pre- 
sent system of culture, cannot, 
without rest and manure, be made 
to produce more than one half as 
much as when new." This ap- 
jiears to refer particularly to the 
rice plantations. 

Education.— "YhsK is 
my, and tl n hool 

cept those pi -fed by th 
School Fu d ( " 
for the ct Id 
rents). "Th 1 
wealthy a tl 



acade- 



f tb 
by 



1 the r 



f 



t to h 1 
f 






the country [th 
vannah, wl tl eel b t d 

and well ei d w i cad j d f 
Liberty, wh f] th rs 

accounts fo this ] th popul ti 
is toosp setof mhppi 
enough to s ta gil school 

(large tracts of land being held by 
the planters, though wholly unpro- 
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Gharactm- of tlie people. — "By 
industry and economy, they ma- 
nage to supply their wants, which, 
howevet, are few. Many rely a 
great deal on game. • * * As 
far as temperance is concerned, 
they are behind the times. Whis- 
key has its votaries. Those who 
have attempted to show the citi- 
zens the folly and ill consequences 
of intemperance have been insulted 
and threatened. Even ministers 
of onr holy rel^ion have publicly 
denoraioed tte motives and efforts 
of those who have attempted to 
form temperance societies." 

Religion, — " The most numerous 
[sects] are the Anij-Missionary 
[hard shell?] Baptists." Ten 
chuvoh edifices ; average value, 
9 145. No Sun<ky school or other 
public libraries. 

HUtuUI Ccuntif. 

PopuAiiiOTi.— Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 600. Average amount of 
property to each white tamily, 
#901, 



duotive, to prevent the settlement 
of poor whites near their negroes, 
as one in this county informed me). 
Accordit^ to the census returns, 
there were e^ht schools (one to 
twenty-five square miles) of all 
kinds, with an average of twelve 
pupils each. Total expenditure for 
each school, #38 per annum. 
Character of the people^ — No 



Capital invested 
4,200. 



Beligion. — The county contains 
eleven church edifices ; average 
value, $500. No Sunday sclioo] 
or other public libraries. 



of 



I/iherfy County. 

Population.— V^hites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 6,000. Average s 
property to each while family, 
$6,330. 

State tax to each white family, 
#10. 



Capi tal invested 
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" Education is 
neglected." Eight public scliools 
(1 to 148 sqnare miles), witt aix- 
ieea pupils eacli. Annual cost of 
maintenance of each school, ^150, 
No other schools; no Sunday 
school or other lihrarieii. 



Charai:ter q^ the people. — " So- 
ber, industrious and hospitable " 
(phrases applied to every county 
not specially noted ng conspicuous 
for some vice or virtue of its inha- 
bitants.) 

Religion. — Sis teen church edi- 
fices, valued at 938 each. Ac- 
cording to Mr. White, however, 
there are " about thirty ohui'cbes " 
in the county. 

Wayne Gmtniy. 

- Whites, 930 i 



-" The practice lias been 
out the virgin soils, and 
!w lands. * * * Much 



Education. — " Escellent schools 
are found. • • • And it is 
believed that a greater number of 
young men from Liberty county 
graduate from our coUei/ea than 
from any other section of Georgia." 
There ave five "academies," with 
an average of nineteen pupils each. 
Five public schools (1 to 160 
. square miles), maintained at an 
average expenditure of $15,40 ])er 
annum each. No libraries found 
inthe census canvass 0(1849. Mr. 
White states that the Medway 
and Newport Libi-ary Society had, 
in 1845, " about seven hundifii 
volumes, in a veiy had etaK of 
preservation." This library was 
estahlished by some New England 
immigrants before the prohibition 
of slavery wae annulled in the 
province. The early settlers of 
the county were chiefly from 
Massachusetts. 

Character of tkepeopk. — "Ge- 
nerally upi%ht and virtiious, and 
they are unsui-passed for tlie gi'eat 
attention paid to the duties of 
religion." 



Mcintosh County, broadest on 
Po^mJaiiow.— Whites, 1^00 ; 
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Cap tal ested tmd 

Sod — t ene -ally poo liarren 
pins land wl on man u \ will 
produce about twentj b ehels oi 

Bdi cation — Ve\^ schoob " 
two aoadein es (one B pt t and 
the othar Method st, pr 1 ^1 !j) 
with til tean pu[ Is bet veen then 
Kour public schools (1 to 148 
square miles), averaging ten pnpils 
each ; expense of 
returned. 



Character of the people. — " High 
for morality nnd hospitnlrty ," 
" poor, bat honest." At the seat 
of justice "are many beaufafnl 
pine hills, afFoivliiig dtlightful 
summer residences to the wealthy 
planters of Glynn" (hence -the 
academical advantages). 

Religion. — Eight churoli edi- 
fices ; average value, f 240 

Ware Cmmty. — (Aliont onefitth 
of thia county is occupied by fhe 
Okefenokee Swamp.) 

Population.— Whites, 2,000 ; 
siaves, 300. Average amount, of 
pei-sonal property for each ivhitc 
family, |4S0. 



slaves, 4,400. Average amcimt of 
property for e.ioh white family, 
|7, 287, or eight times as much as 
in Wayne. 

State tax, $2.77. 

Cip tal invested in trade, 

il oc 

I — Poor turpentine pine land 
n the ear; on the Altaraaha, "of 
neil austible fertility." 

EJ ation.—Oas academy, with 
th rtj eight scholars ; four public 
schools twelve and a half miles 
ap t averaging twenty pupils 
each. Expense of maintiuning 
eachschool,578peranai.im. "The 
wealthier classes are highly edu- 
cated ; but, geuemllj', little inte- 



c^t is felt ii 






Chtwiieterofthe people. — " Like 
all paits of Lower Georgia, the 
citizens of Molntosh are generally 
intelligent and hospitable." 



Eeliykm.. — Twelve chiii-ch edi- 
fices , average value, tl,041. 

Gamiien Coioiij/.— Much the 
laisjest pai-t of this county, which 
IS L shaped, wi th iiut one arm on 
the sea, is inland, and unfertile. 

Po/iuZaWore,— Whites, 3,000 ; 
slaves, 4,000. AveiBge amount of 
personal property for each white 
familv, 54,458, 
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Btete tas, $4.05. 
Stock in trada,|2,200. 



Soil. — " Ligiit aud toki'ftbly pro- 
ductive." 

Edueation. — " Very little inte- 
rest is taken ia the subjeot of edu- 
cation." !No academies; six [lubiic 
aciiools (1 ta 485 square miles), 
sixteen pujals each. Wages of 
teacliei-8, ate, yearly, 141 each 
scliool. No Sunday school or 
other libraries. 



State tax, ^13. 



t. Mary's 



t of l 






Ohi^-acter of file people.— -" Ti\e 
citizens are said to be hai'dy, in- 
dustrious, and lionest.'' ■' Much 
good migbt be done by the organi- 
zation of tempeviinee societiea." 

Edigion. — Fifteen church edi- 
fices, fourteen miles apart, each 
accommodating one hundred sit- 
ters, and vftluad at $56 each. 



I about 1 80,000 per 
annum," nearly all in lumber, and 
done by New T 
other trade statistics. 

SoU. — " Of celebrated fertilitj." 

Education. — No i«marks on 
education or character by Mr. 
White, Four public schools (1 
to 280 square miles), with seven- 
teen pupils each, maintained at an 
average expenditure of f20O per 
annum. Two academies, with 
forty-five pupils. Five Sunday 
school libraiies, with one hundred 
and ten volumes each. 

Character of the feople. — So 



Seliyion, — Ten churches (five 
of whieh are in the town of St. 
Maiy's, B beautifnl and healthy 
village, resortfid to by oonsump- 
(ives); average value, 8860. 



I have purposely omittecl Effingham county ia the above 
arrangement, beoause the adjoining coast county of Cliatham 
contains the city of Savannali, an ^gregate agoacy of nort-Lem 
and. foreign mercliants, through which is effected the commercial 
excianges of a great extent of back country, the population of 
which can therefore afford ao indication as to the point nndei' 
consideration. Efflngham, the county above Cliatham, and one 
of the second tier, ia woiihy of notics, ft'Om some other impor- 
tant exceptional features of its conBtitutiou. Owing to the 
amount of rich soil in the county, along the Savannah I'iver, 
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there is a larger propoi'tion of elayea to tie whole population 
tbim is usual in the second tier, their number being aisteen 
hundrecl against only eighteen hundred whites ; the non-slave- 
boldera, however, appear to possess unusual privileges. There 
is an ftcademy, with fifty pupils, which Mr. White describes as 
" a fine school." The public schools, eight in numbei-, are 1^8 
than eight miles apart, with an average attendance of sixteen 
pupils. Ea<jh school coats one hundred and twolve dollars a 
year. There are twenty-one cbiirches, less than five miles 
apart, and valued at over twelve hondred dollars a-piece. Mr. 
White says that honesty and industry are leading chai'acteristics 
of the people, who, notwithstanding the poverty of the soil, are 
generally in comfortable circumstances. 

The reason of this is partially the close vicinity of Savannah, 
affording a cash market for a variety of productions and house- 
hold manufactures, among which, as distinguishing the county 
from any other in the State, are mentioned irnits, silt, fishing 
lines, and cow-bells, " the latter," Mr, White is told, " superior 
to any manufactured in the North or in Europe." But an 
eq^ually important reason for the better character and condition 
of the people is to bo fomid in the fact that a majority of them * 
are descendants and heirs of the land of those very early settlers 
who most atrenuonsly and to the last resisted the introduction 
of slaves into the colony, being convinced that, if permitted, it 
would, as they said ia their memorials, "prove a scourge "to 
the poor people who were persuaded to petition for it.^ It is 
most gratiiying to perceive that all traces of the habits of 
industry, honesty, and manly self-reliance, in which they thus 
educated their children, are not wholly lost in the lapse of a 
contury. 

" "White'6 statistics," p. 224. 

t Hewitl^ — ; " Seaboard Slave Slates," p. 528, 
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ftballdonht saitimentE of a b1eiv» 
owner in Missiasippi, 98 ; feeling ii 
fBYOui' of, in Nort}i Cai'olina, 131. 



Jiiseriiaemmtts for ranHwey negroes, i., 

157, ofsljieaforraU, ii,22 
Aoadians, oi poor Fi'cnch ftuiiifciBs in 

Jdcam, Qomnior, on die want oF educa- 

^ncan roots, uJiai'seisi of, compared 
witb the Teutonic, ii , 231 

Jgncaltiae, scientitio, on a f^nn on 
James River, i , 52, wietched im 
plements used in Nortli Caiolina, 
172, succesafu! cultnation of flit 
eugni Fone, 321 , on a Mississippi 

Vrgini 
States, 

Ah^iana, appearance of tbe eaiinl 
1 , 274 , " reasons " for mali 
Montgomery the capital, it , I 
women getting out iron ore, 1' 
pictui-e of decay by one of her sta 
men, 297. 

Alabama Sieer, voyage down the, , 
375; number of so-called landings, 
275; mode of loading 
275 ; Irishmen cheaper thai 
276. 

Albeinark, ptopovlion of slaves t 



Ainalganiation, i., 307. 
Amerlcaaii In Teias, ii., 101. 

Ttaaa Agriaaitwriet,' quoted, i., 

Aimexatian of Cuba, its effect on tlie 
lugar manu&cture of Louisiana, il., 
iO ; on the A frlcan slave-trade, 51 . 

A^paraluii used la sugar inanntacture. 

Aptness of'negioea for learning, ii., 70 ; 
for mechanical occupations, 78. 

Assaoiatioa of whites iviih coloured 
people, i., 168, 1G9, note; the 
qrtfldroou society of New Orleans, 

r 305. 

hrisiocrata, "swell heads," of Mississippi, 

( ii., 156, 166. 

Auction, sale of slaves by, at lUchmond, 
i., 50 ; ii., 372. 

Avershn to labour, difficulty in over- 
coming the negro's, ii., 192. 

Bacon laismg, ii., 176. 

Bab masques at Rew Oileans, i„ ,^04-. 

^ariwi, I>r., on the ad vantages of slavery, 

tl., 277, nota. 
Bee^wrUing, ii., 117, 



m of /m 



n hotel e 



Memphis, 



BlaeksBtit/i, an independent, ii., 8. 
BoiBylmg-hoiise at Washington, i., 2 
Boai-songs of the negroes on the at 
boats, i„ .147. 



67 ; early period a 
have children, ii., 80, 
B'-oo*s, P, S,, \i„ 348. 
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Calcasieu Sivei- (Tsjms), ii., 30. 

Canada, ramiing of fllavo into, ii., 3tia ; 
loss to tlie South bj, 362. 

Oapa Fear Jiiuer, o type of the nayigable 
BtiH^ms of tlie cotton States, i., 191 ; 
passage from Fayetteville to Wil- 
mington, 191 ; panic of a sleamer's 
oiew, 192; faking in wood, 193; 
deacrlptiou of the paaaengei-s, 194; 
features of the tirer-banks, 196, 

Ct^ital ti'aosfen'ed, ii., 299 ; wilh Nortii- 

CaroHaa, ifbrfAifisbciies.i., 149; desolate 
aspett of Uie counti'y, 171 ; want 
(/meMia of conununication, 181;' 
degJ'acled conditioa of wbite la- 
bourei-B, ISH ; genaitil Ignorance and 
toipidity of the people, 190; their 
cauBes, ISO ; aspeet of slavery more 
favouraMe than in Virgmia, 191; 
cultivation of fornge crops neglected, 
200 ; wGgea of labourei'e, ii., 132. 

Caiiiliita, Smith, appearance of the 
connby, i., 204, 315; thiiilj 
peopled, 306; leg cabins, 306; 
n^Q-qiiariei-3, 307 ; vepuleive a.p- 
pearanre of Hetd-hands, 208 ; con- 
VBrBatiou with an eldei-ly country- 
man in, 217; hk ignorance and 
gooi-natur*, 318, 321; condnct of 
tsw^egro-girls, 332 ; plantations, 
,235;j neg™ settlementa, 3^3, 2.S7. 

Cartarig/it, Dr., on the peculiar diseases 



s, piimitive style i 



2a 1. 






Cuaaiiers, English, Virginia paitly colo- 

nJied by, ii., 335. 
Csmeteriss, negro, i., 224. 
' Chamber^ Journal,' on the Vnginia 

slave-trade, il., 372. 
r araotei; iliflbrence of, in North an 

Soutli, how acooonted for, ii., 33i 

' Charleston Mercury,' quoted, ii., 362. 
ChiB-leston Siundai-a!,' the, on dishonest 



trading with si 



Chastity of sD-oiJled i 

336. 
Childreti, bad effects on. 



G/iwah edifices, value of, in Georgia, ii., 



ClaSionte (Alabama), cui'io 

loading cotbin at, i., 37 

Clai/, Mr. Cassias, ii., 281. 

CUmata of cotton lands, r 



Coai. t 



)f, ii., 365. 
■Coloured Chtirck members, statistics of, 

ii., 222 ; hoUowness of their pro- 

tes«ons, 225. 
CfafitiJiius {Georgia), i., 273 j eileneiv 

manu&ctures, 274- ; Irequent di» 

ti-css of white labom-ere, 374; 

wretched hotel aoeommodation, 374 
C^isptracy to ovemwe the North, i., B. 
Comparison of the moral and social cc 



e negro. 



a Slave i 



Fi-ee States, ii., 338 






vei'e instance of, 


witnessed, y, 206. 




Oottnge in Louisiana, a 


night spent in. 


ii., SB; superior 


mamiers of the 



CotUin, fiillaciea with respect to its in- 
fluence, i., 5; tha monopoly net 
beneficial to the Slave States, S; 
neglected resources of the Bo-called 
eotton States, 13 ; profitable culti- 

gaged in cotton enitui-c, 17 ; profits 
of large and smEdl planters, IS, 
limited ai-ea devoted to its growth, 
34; ellact of low pni-es on abo- 
lition, 301; regkles* loading on 
ateamboata, 275 , i.hieflT prodnced 
in tho Tallef ol the Mississippi, 
342 ; eipense of raising, n , 182 , 
planting and tillage the duet items. 
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353; ailTBiiUigea of free laboui-, 
262, 368; poasibility of greatly in- 
crea^ng the cotton supply, 36S. 
■Cotton Fkailer,' the, extract fi-om, ii., 

:, 376, 343 ; their 
the oomibits of civiliaed li 
137; their hospitality gene 



Creoles, Itench, i., 338; !i., 33; their 
paGuoQ for gambliDg, 45; gonerul 
charnctar and mode of life, 48. 

Crockett (Eastern Teias), scarcity of 
prOTisions at, li., S. 

emeUy of nsgro slaveholders, i., 336. 

Cvba, emancipation law of, i., 357 ; pro- 
bable effect of its annesation on 
sugar-planijng in LoiiisiaiiB, ii„ 50. 



Satidag, fondness of negroes for, ii., 72. 

Banger of tiie South, ii., 338. 

IK^!/, Mr., on the effects of climate, 

Ds Sme, Mr,, his 'Compendium of the 
Cenans,' quoted i,, 19, 20, 24 ; his 
' Beriew,' quoted, on the valley of the 
Mis»B)nppi, it, 63 : on the want of 
education, S93 ; ' EesomceE of the 
South,* 182, 237, 365, 3X0 ; his 
flhargea against the aathor, 311 ; on 
negro capacity, 345 ; oa aiolitjonist 
looks, 360. 

Detp River, eitensive fisheries, i., 149; 
mode of fishing described, 150; ex- 
penditnre of gunpowder, 151 ; re- 
moval of stumps of trees from the 
bottom, 151; mode of opeintion, 
151; negro divers, 153; cheerful 
mi willing to work, 163. 

Seer, ingenious mode of killing, ii„ 197. 

Deserted plantatiom in Teias, ii., 1 

Dieeasei peculiar to uagioea, i., 
malaria, 235 ; yellow fever, 



Dismal Stoomp, i., 144; hnportance oi 
■,belumi,ertrade,144; character and 
node of life of slaves employed 



Disfancea, discrepanci 



.., 31. 



1 estimating. 



Distress, in 1855, in New York, ii., 243 ; 

u the SoLitheni States, 248. 
DiiKTS, skill and peraeveraace of slaves 

employed as, i., 151, 
Dogs used tov hunting negroes, i., 156 ; 

ii., 120, 123, 178, 134. 
Drnaestic sersants, their gi'eat value in 

proportiou to white domesClus, 135 ; 
a Southern lady's descriptjon of her 
household, 126; tbeir careleseaess. 



131; i 



Enste 



., 12; 



iifeience to scolding, 9; 
Douglas, Mrs., on Amalgamation, i., 307. 
DrapstoPUf/nia, a disease peculiar to 

negroes, i., 132. 
Drieers, selection of, i,, 249 ; Iheii' qun- 

Ulications and duties, 249 ; their 

general character, 260. 
"Dri'sbtg," i.,lS&; li„178,201. 
Dad, savage conduct and terminaljon of, 

ii., 331. 
D^tch-Frenoli farmer, conversation "with 

a, ii., 39, 
Dyaasthesia ^thiopica, a disease pecu- 



Economy, political, of Vii^nia, i., 108. 

Sggs, negroes well aupiJied with, i., 

103, 381 ; a drcufating medium, 

Ediuiatioa, want of provision for, in the 

South, ii., 292. 
SdiKational projects in Mississippi, ii., 

156 ; etatistjca of Noi-thern and 

Soutliem States, 331. 
JSilssoa, jlfr.jon ' Slavery and Secession,' 

English meohonic at Kew Orleans, con- 
versation with, i., 296. 

: of Christianized Afrloans, 



spedineiis of the, it.. 



joiGoogle 



Epidemio of 1320, in the Southern 

States, i., 25S; ndrairabie conduct 

of tlie slaves, 359. 
^titapha in negro bDrial-ground, i., S26. 
Micoitement of blacks, at thek I'sU^ious 

meelangs, i., 259, 309. 
Eaitraeagance and waetefulnesB of the 

blacks, i., 98. 
" Eyebreaier," bladi gnat so called, ^ita 
attacks on cattle, ii., 41 . 

litlse osseHioa of the superior malerial 
condition <^ Sonthern slaves to that 
of Northern [ind European labourers, 
ii., 242. 

Famine of 1855, its effect in New Toi-k, 
ii., 243; extracts from Southern 
newspapers during. 243 ; how felt 
in ttie^kve States, 348. 

I\trm, in Alarjiland, described, i., 32; 
on James RiTor, 52 ; desciiption of 
a, coltirated by free labour, 93 ; 
employment of Irishmen, 85. 

liirm-kaula, comparatiTe value in Slave 
and Free States, L, 11, 35, 114. 

Sknaer, conversation with a free-labour, 
in Tennaasee, on slavery, ii., 140. 

" Fait Bum " in Mississippi, 1!., 154. 

Esbrsary weather in Georgia, i., 227. 

FdiciiBva, beauty of the region, ii., 143. 

KffftJ-ftands on a rice plantation, classifi- 
cation of, i., 346. 

fltthinem of negroes, ii., 200. 

Urea in the open nir, n^-o fondness for, 
i., 215. 

fUlwnes in North Carolina, i„ 148) in- 
tei-estinj and novel operations, 150. 

Fle<a, mode of destroying by fm ingenious 
negro, i., 104, wite^ 

Food, supplieij to the slaves in Tirgmia, 
i., 101 ; on a Georgia rice planta- 
tion, 244 ; on a Mississippi planta- 
tion, ii., 17d, 189 ; generally !b the 
South, 240, 24'1. 

^miAtssia, or Yaws, slaves peculiarly 
sulgeet to, i., 133. 

Frm Lmxmr, plantation hi Virginia lal- 
tlvated by, i., 92. 

Fniit-ifees, supplied by a peddler, ii., 74. 

Fioteml, negio, in Kichmonii, i., 43; 
ludicrous features of, 44. 

,' Qeaeral SahrieCs" rebellion, i., 42. 



ntton lands, 296. 

ffermaas, their patient industiy and 
dodlity as labourers, i., 33, 195 ; 
inEasternTeKas,li.,19; in Western 
Teiae, 96 ; immigration to Teias, 
103,' then' intlueniie, 102; schools, 
103; conversation with a persever- 
ing GermMi, 164 ; at Katehei, 171 ; 
superior quality of ihe cotton picked 
by, 263; cnltivation of cotton by. 
In Texas, 366. 

fifoe-Biimaftiotiuw, his reasons for em- 
ploying whites, i., 194, 

QraSea of coloured people, i, 284. 
■aaitadlle Manu^cturing Company, of 
South Cai-olioa, improvement in the 
condition of Hielr operatives, ii.. 



sgg, Mr. 
287, 3( 



01- negroes, 

W. a., < 



quoted, JL, 336, 



driacora, Mr. T. S., on slave bbour, i., 

1S3, 135. 
Qrpg'shops, their evil effects c«i the 

slaves, i., 251 ; homicide of a negro, 

253, note. 
GaflBo, the Hon. W. Newton on tlie 

beneficial effects resulting from Its 

introduction, i., 101. 

Governor, on the influence of 



SandbiS of a Korth Carolina innkeeper, 
i, 1G3. 

Harper, ChanoeUor, on the tendency of 
slavery to elevate the female ehamc- 
ter, i., 223; his ' Address,* quoted, 
ii., 278. 

' Harper'e WeeMy,' quoted, ii., 138. 

' ffemaiido Adnanoe,' quoted ii., 147. 

HighlaiuiB, ieelings of inhabitants of, with 
regard to shivery, ii., 139, 131, 
135; theirdislike of negro competi- 
tion, 137; their mauueiE auil phrase- 
Jogy, 137; geneiai ignorance, 138. 



SiHn 



directions for ar 



B journey. 
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Hogi, ralang of, ii^ 17 S ; largo plaiita- 

tJoPB not suited w, 177. 
Bomochiito (enj, ii, 164. 
Boaesin, imitiiQces of, emong i^ves, i. 

14a, 2aS; a., 'il'i, vete. 
Morses in (Jatohez, ii., 167; objectioaa 

of a Teias droyer to " iron on thiar 

feet," 54. 
" ■ tioH of the South for, 



labourers So he obtdoed, 95; too 
seil'-coiifiileiitand quarrelsome, 195; 
Gaimans prefeired to them, 195; 



. a miner, 116; 
Italiam at Natchez, ii., 169 ; their elm- 



^A\y», 



; Kichmo 
>0; Gael 



mS; Fsj-etteime, 183; 
of. In Eastern Tenis, ti., 5 ; lirst- 
clas8, at Memphis, 66 ; bill of fai* 
and its result, 57 ; at Woodville, 
dres&^tiquette and wretched a> 
rangemeuts, 14S. 

'Household Wards,' esti'act fi-om, ii., 
258. 

Soiiees of eIkts populntlon in Virginia, 
i., 87, 104; in Sonth Carolina, 
207; Geoi^, 233, 237; Missii 
Bippi.ii., 68. 

Sousioa Ooaaly, ii., 1 ; deserled plaut! 
tjons, 1 ; scarcity of provisions, 3 
runaway mulatto eiptui'ed by 
negro, 21. 



James Ilmer, i., 52, 143. 
, Jefferson, on the moral sense of otgi-oes, 
■ ■ '« ! on the evils of' slavei'j, ii., 

Jerked beef, prspai-ation of, ii., 25. 
Jea», settlement ot^ in Southern towns, 

i., 252. 
Jodel," the musical yell of the South 

Carolinfl n^ro, i., 214. 
Jones. Sev. C. C, quoted, ii., 235. 
■ Jmrmii of Commerce,' letter to, by a 

Vii^inian, on the scu'city of iabour- 



■Kentucliy, n^m-trader of, ii., 44. 
Killiag negi-oea, viewed merely as 
'ence against property, " ' "' 



fgnornnce of a planter^s ^on, ii., 90 ; of 
the fiither, 91 ; of a lespectaWr 
tanner, 130. 

minois, a ^rnier of, on the condition of 
South-weBlern Slave States, ii., 30t 

Immersioa, fondness of ifhgious negroi 



for, ii 



73. 



I-mpetuositg of the Southerners, ii., 327. 

Improwmeat in the condition ofslav - 

within the last twenty years, i 

Indiaa fonns in Mississippi, ii., 105. 
Isdiaits, in Louisiana, ii., 38 ; costume 

of Choctiiwa and Alabamos, SB; 

hlied to hoe cotton, 93. 
Intellij/smie and industry of ni^i-oeson a 

Mississippi plantation, ii., 79. 
JrtsAnmi,employmentof,I., 95; the best 



ISO. 

io6ojB- of slaves, compared with that of 
labourer in Fi-ee btates, i., 10, 1 37 ; 

in' labour of skves and fi-ee-meii, 
i., 300; cost of, in the Border 
States, ii., 380 ; difference between 
slave and free, 383. 

Load, value of, i., 114; in Vii^inia and 
Pennsylvania, ii., 369. 

lAheration of slaves on a planlatjon in 
Vh'giniR, happy results of, <., 93. 

Liberia, emigi-ation to, i., 149, 335. 

Libert/,, county of (Geoi^ia), iute.'eat o( 
the phinters in ihe wt'll-heing of 
their slaves, ii„ 315 ; slatiatics of, 



, of KortJi 



Zog-cabin In Horlh Carolina, i., 181. 

South Carolina, 206, 213 ; hi . 

era TeiHs, 367. 
Lug-roads in the swamp, L, 14S. 
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<t. Judge, his ' Georgia Scenes,' 
"quoted, ii., 297. 

Lorettes, the, of JTew Orleans, i., 302 
a qDasi-mamoge, 303; ecoaomy 01 
the sptem, 306. 

iouisimw, kwaot', fikvoiiiable to n(^-oea 
i., 101 ; a np|io's opinion of, ooDi- 
pred with Vitgjnia, 334; oontrasi 
ofn]anneii!in,andmTem,^il., 31: 
good-Datura of [he peopl^SJ/; miser- 
able eoodition of the poorer planters. 

Sundsy-work, 47 ; insecurity Df 

slaveholding inteiwi, 51. 
Jjamberers, slnve, liahita ami mode of Ufa 

in tlie awamp, i., 146; superior to 

most slaves, 148. 
Lmnber-trade in the Dismal Snamp, 

i., 145. 
Lying, slmost nniyersal among slaves, 



o plantation, 159. 

Mississippi, feeling m, against slaiery, 
ii., 9S, 109; condilionoftheslOTea, 
101. 

Mississippi, Na-tliern, remarfcahle planta- 
tion in, ii., 67 ; all the negroes able 
to raid, 70 ; their reUgion snd 
morals, 71, 

MolUt (Alabanin), descrlpfion of, i., 283 ; 



Montgomery (Alabama), i., 374. 
Morals of white children suB'er from ^■ 

soointion witli slaves, i.. 322, ii., 

229. 
' Morehouse Adsocaie,' the, quoted, i.. 



Mai ve Laa a guments for 'n the 'xiuth, 

Malana of cc-fields i 235 

M HOgement of slnves n ens ng d fli 

oiltyofthe 25" 
jfoncAoB Spring a well-o -dere 1 planla 

tion i 15 
Man fact ir s he efioinl effe t of on the 

com nun ty 25 286 

Mat tug ndferen 'e of oe oes to 

80 
Maary £ ei te- mi on ti e a Iva tn o e 

E t tion fbr oomme « of No folk 

(V gin ) i 14i 
MdaaUa-»eii ii 197 
Mentis 65 
Method st P otest Jii the q oted 

Metliod sis then opm on on 1 very 

140 the five Ch at an Ad 

ocates. 140 note 

Jfamo * dslleof \me cnato 19 

Mffs Pol tieal Eco on j quot-d 



Murder of a young lady by a, negro girl, 

i., 125, note. 
Music, negro fondncBS for, ii., 73, 221. 

Nachiioohes (louisiana), i., 358. 

jyH003iiDCte(E.Tej!iB;,ii.,l; difficulty 
of procuring Leedful supplies for our 
journey, 2. 

Names of blacks, ii., 208. 

Ifalchen, gambling at, ii,, 154; besuty 
of the neighbouring country, 165 ; 
the town described, 166; view of 
the MississiH>i from the Blnff, 168 j 
coDvei-sEitian ivlth an Italian at, 169, 

' Ifational Intell^eaeer,' the, quoted,!., 

Nebraska BiS, opinions of, ii., 135, UX. 
, numbers engaged In cotton cnl- 
e, i., 17; their increased value, 
; appearance of, in Virginia, 33 ; 
illegal meeting at Washing- 
oblem of S" "''^ — — 



M 



wthn 



115 



tlomen with respect to, ( 
Christmas holidays, 74 ; 



; their 



J es -ni i fli cha j,e of a n sf the 

a 1 311 

as ima i/ sy em lave y as a 
"Siss j^i £ ner cotton plantat o 

the IS 17 io 51 
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lig iV employed m tie G ] - 

val on ot ke, 243 field 1 nd , 
24 effeotofoi^im ladon oflntio , 
248 peim bs on to Libo ir for tl em- 
sel K after wo kinf ho re 251 ; 
evil fSscia of gmg-ehops, 251 ; ex- 
ciiemeut Rt religious rneetiiigs, 35S, 
815} theiv jocoHtj, 281; engeged, 
in cultivation of sugar, 819, 328 ; 
their thoughts of h«ng fife, 334, 
339 ; oapacltj for lea rn.HK, 






SBippi 



Segm consumption, i., 123. 

Jfegni slaveownsra in Louiaana, i., 336 ; 
their cruelty, 336. 

Hegro-traders in Louisiiina and Sentnckj, 
ii., W. 

Ifea Ortoona, aiTiTat at, i,, 290 ; fiint 
unpreseione, 291 -, the Freo^h 
quarter, 291 ; csthedral, 293 ; mix- 
tnre of vixoes, 294 ; a lot of twenty- 
two negroes, 295 ; number of fife 

of th« idtliena, 3CS; asaociaUon 

with miilfltto and quadi-oon females, 

302, 
' Xevi Oileans Crescent,' quoted, i., 300, 

301. 
' Nev} Orleans Delta,' on jnatice to 

slaves, ii., 185. 
Newton, the Hon. Willoughty, on the 

inti'oduction ofgunlio, i., 101. 
' Ifea TorA Tiine$,' letters to, do slave 

and fiea labour, i., 134, 135, ii., 

268. 
Norfolk (Virginia), its filthy condition, 

i., 142 ; natural advanli^es for 



of 



gardojrs, 153; hotel acuorora mini i 

159. 
' Noffolk AiyiK,' the, quoted, i., 154. 
" Jforther," e,, ii., 6; disinclination 

labour caused by, 9. 
Nott, Dr., his ' Eassy on the Value 

Lite in the South,' quoted, ii., 257. 

Oat-mads, near Natchea, ii., 165. 
Oliio, produue pei' acre compared with 

thnt ofVii^inia,ii., 255. 
"Old Family," the tiaditional, of Vi»- 

ginia or iSouth Carolina, ii.^^ 
" Old Man Corse," aa italian-'fiench 



Old Setlhr's, a. night at an, in Eastei-n 

WoCT'scei^ ilinmcter of, i„ 53, B4; ii., 
' 184, 189; a kind and effiuient one 
on n Cai-olina phmtation, i., 2i)S ; 
stringent tenna of oonti-set, 250 ; 
precaution against undue uorpmeal 
punishment, 251 ; BUi-lj behaviour 

185, 195; thdr ^snt of coneidera- 
Uoa for slaves, 189. 

Pnssel to negroes, forged, i., 301 

Piitcnf Medicines, ii., 175. 

Patent Office Reports foi' 1847 and 

" Pairiarchtd Fltstiiuticin," a favourable 

aspect of the, i., 23^. 
Peddkrs of toiiaooo, i., 209 ; of cheap 

literature, 345. 
Peripnenmonia miiha, or cold plague, i., 

Phillips, Mr. M. W., on plantation eco- 

Physical power, necessary to maintain 
' ',,124. 



" PlarJt-daaeijig." ii., 73. 

Plistitatioas in South Carolina deeoribed, 
1., 207, 233; in Geoi^ia, 243; in 
Loui^aoa, 317; 01*0010 planta.lJon, 
340 ; in lilaetinii Teiaa, 3T2 ; il., 9, 
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14 i In Mississippi, 67,80 ; ignorance 
of proprietor, 90 ; the moat pro- 
fitable ODB Tinted, [Jesciibed, 193; 
the manajser and ovei-seai's, 194; 
BVrangements for tbe bIbwe, 196; 
their rate of increase, 209 ; indiscri- 
■et, 209; stetjstics 



., 18, 19, 



of, 23». 
Floaters, oharaoteri 

137, 276, 343; eomlortlffis living 
0^ In Eastern Texas, ii., 10, 14; 
Ci-eole, in LouisiBDa, 46 ; their pas- 
sion foi' iiLcreasing their negiti stoch, 
43 ; 1i(e of, compBred with that of 
men of equal property in Kbw 
York, 48 ; eci.versation with a 
nervous planter, 152 ; hospitalitv of, 
in Misasappi, 163 ; generai charao- 
tei' of those of the South, 230, 272. 

Plottgh-girh, ii., 201, 

Polk, Bislinp, his description of slavery in 
the Ked River eoonty, ii., 213, ■Rote. 

Poor tshites in Vii^inia, i., 81, 95s 
their oondiUon worse than that of 
the slaves, 83 ; their reluctance to 
do the work of slaves, 112; de- 
graded oondilaon of, in the turpen- 
tine fci'est, 188; their belief m 
witchcraft, I8B ; of South Carolina, 
231 ; trading with them irjorious 
to the negi'oea, 252 ; girls employed 
in the eotton-mills at Columbia, 
273; in Eastern Teias, their dis- 
honesty, 372 ; engaged in iron niin 
ing. U., 115; in Misidsaippi, 196; 
feeling of irritBtlon agiunst, 355, 

Freadiei; Methodist, tales of "nigger" 
bunlingby, ii., 122. 

Freaohers, negio, i., ii09. 

Prtabsteriaa minister, employed by 
Georgia planters to iustiEiut the 
blacks, ii., 215; his opinions on 
shivery, 216 et seq. 

Prioe-carrtni of slaves at Bicbmond, 
Vii-ginia, ii„ 374. 

Progress, eoraparatlve, of Horth and 

JVomwoioiion, effect of, on names, ii.. 

Property aspect of slavery, ii., 183. 

Privileged classes of the bouth, their i 

dition and ohaiacter, ii., 272 ; tl 

assertion of the beneficence of 

very, 273 ; theii' two methods of 



higfa-bi 

rafly . 

of theoppositeqnfliiljeSj3lD etaeq.; 

their revengefnl dIsposiUDn, 32T, 
Public worship in the South, provisions 

(or, i„ 259, 261. 
Purchase of a plantation, a gambling 

operation, i„S21. 

Quadroom at Sew Orleans, their be.iuty 
and healthiness, i,, 294, 303 ; their 
cultivalsd tastes, 305 ; peculiar 
charattorifi"" ^ ''" ' " " '-" - 



QuaAei's, negro opinion of, ii., 37. 

Raoing on the Hed River, i., 351. 

JSoi'froads, in Vii^nia, i., 38, 55; want 
of punctnahty, 56, 141 ; in North 
Carolina, 161 ; disregard of ad.< 
ver^sed aii-angemenls, 1 67 ; de- 
sirable improrementa, 170 ; in South 
Carolina, 216 ; their aiiperioiity in 
Georgia. 272. 

Raleigh (North Carolina), dSEcribed, i., 
170; desolate aspect of the coontiy 
around, 171. 

^afioRs of U. S. Army, oompnved with 

Red Biiier, cotton plantations on the, i,, 
13; pieparationa for a voyage up 
the, 343; supper and sleeping av- 
rangements, 350 ; a good shot, 352. 

Religioa, want of leverenoe ftr, i., 262 ; 
it., 89, 104, 2a0. 

Ae%'(W9Ron(iifi'(mof the South, i., 261; 

281 ; iHvalry end jealousy of dif- 

tion to slaves olgerjied to, ii., 214 ; 
general remarks on religions profes- 
sions in the slaves, 220. 

Religloai service in a meeting-house in 
Georgia, i., 265; in a negro chapel 
at New Orleans, 308. 

Sermmstraace by South Carolina plaotci's 
[gainst religious instruction to 



negrai 



„ 222. 



hands, 286; negro-quai-ters, 237; 
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243 ; plouglimg, 344 ; food of the 
sinTfs, 244; field gangs, 24S; 
task-work, 247 i impoptant duties 
of dnr&i's, 249 ^ limitation of power 
of punishment, 251 { trade on Hie 
plantation, 254. 
BiiJaaoiKl, Yirginis, deacribed, I., 40; 
railway economjr, 42 ; negro funeral, 

appearanoo of coloured people, 45 
their deroeatiom' to whit«a, 47 
*^ Slaves for sala 



54. 






'£iolna<md American,' the, quoted, !. 
ia5,'nofe; 'Enquirei',' ii., 304; 
'Whig,' 370, 

Saffin, Me. Edaaatd, quoted, II., S03. 

B'Snaaay slaves, i., 119, 155; H., ' 
advertisemeuts of, 157 ; cure f< . 
11., 6 ; pursuit of one, 20 ; liunting 
with dogs, 120, 132, 178; ' ' 
for punishioent of, 161 ; c 
with a runaway, Ifil, note; faToui^ 
it« lurklng-giDund for, 133. 

Eusiell, Mr., his ' North America 
Agriculture, &c.,' quotfld, ii., 
note, 182, 252, 253; mit 
views of, with i-espect to £'ee and 
elare Inhour, 252 ei seq. 



Sahine Riser, country on each side de 
scribed, Ii., 2i; ooaiiMneas of th 
Inhahttanls, 25 ; a night with i 
gentleman of the counliy, 25 
"figures of speech," 27. 

Son JiipwtBi (Eastern Teiaa), i, 374 ; 
Presbyterian ond Methodist ui ' 
sities merged in a " Masonic 
tute," 375, 

8t. Fi-arioisnUle, ii., 143; neighbouring 
country described, 145 ; appearance 

Saeimaah (Georgia), commerce and proa- 



Separaiion of North imH South inconsis- 
tent with Ihe welfare of either. 

Sermons by negroes, 1., 311. 

Settlement, negro, described , 1., 237. 

" Sheia Plantations," i., 230. 

Siohnsea, real and feigned, of slaves, 1., 
96, 118 ; 11., 198, 199, 

Bkilied lahoui', negroes employed In, i,, 
240. 

Slaeery, Jefferson's opinion on, i., 92; 
piflcticabllity of rapidly citingnish- 
li!gt/255; cruelty a necessity of, 
355 ; strong opinion against, of a 
MiEsisslppiplanter, ii., 98; of a Ten- 
nessee fernier, 140; necessary to 
produce cheap cotton, ii,, 252, 

Slaseholdera, c ' ' ° 



can, i^i-ench, and negro slaveowners, 
338, 837. 

nw-nMtrt, at Rliimond, i,, 50 j at 
Houston, ii,, 32, 

»ws, liberated, doing well in Afiica, 
1,, 92 ; prospects of those going 
NortJi, 93. 

awM, their value as laboui-ers, i,, 16, 
94; aa domestjc servants, 135; 
causes of the high prices given for 
them, IS ; numter engaged in cul- 
tivating cotton, 1 7 ; number annu- 
ally exported from slave-bi'Oeding t« 



their food and lod^ng In Vu^inis, 
103,104; their clothing, 105 ; sub- 
ject to peculiar diseases, 122 ; neces- 
sity of nnmouring them, 128 ; have 
no training B3 children, 131 ; work 
accomplished in a given time, 133; 
" driving," 135 ; innreaHng difficul- 
ties in teeir management, 252; in- 
stance of their tmstworthinesa, 259 ; 
best method of indudng them to 
eiei-t themselves, 328; bad efl'ect 
of their asscciafion with white In- 
boui-ers, 330 ; and of th^r dealings 
with petty traders, 331 : condition 
of, on a pi'oiital.le plantation in Mis- 
sissippi, ii., 195; worked hardest in 

wbiief^; Hicir religious insti'uo- 
2 D 
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